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IDDLEBURY College be- 
gan with the century. The 
first meeting of the corpo- 
ration was held November 
4, 1800 ; and November 5, 
seven students were ad- 
mitted. At the first com- 
mencement, in 1802, 
Aaron Petty graduated 
with the degree of A. B., 
himself carrying all the 
honors of his class. ‘The 
second graduating class 
numbered three; the third, twelve ; and 
the fourth, sixteen. One of these six- 
teen was subsequently in Congress for 
eleven years. ‘The class of 1808 num- 
bered twenty-three; that of 1811, nine- 
teen; that of 1812, twenty-six. 
Middlebury is a child of Yale. Dr. 
Timothy Dwight visited the village of 
Middlebury for the first time in 1798. 
The charter of the Addison County 
Grammar School had been granted by the 
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By Clarence E. Blake. 


legislature in 1797, and the building was 
in process of erection. Dr. Dwight urged 
the adoption of a scheme for the de- 
velopment of a college, as there was none 
in operation in the state. It was with 
great inconvenience that young men 
were forced to go a long distance to at- 
tend college. The worthy president of 
Yale urged that “the local situation, the 
sober and religious character of the in- 
habitants, their manners and _ various 
other circumstances ’’ made this “a very 
desirable seat for such a seminary.” 
Under the inspiration of such an edu- 
cator and the evident need felt by a 
large number of the inhabitants of the 
state, application was made to the legis- 
lature for a college charter; and, this was 
granted November 1, 1800. 

It was expected at that time that the 
wild lands of the state would be granted 
to the new college. The charter of the 
University of Vermont had antedated 
that of Middlebury by one or two years, 
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and these lands had been given to that 
prospective institution. But for certain 
reasons the university had not yet come 
into active operation. Indeed, it did not 
start till Middlebury was in full swing. 
As the latter institution was to be opened 
at once, it was thought that these lands 
would be given to it. But this hope was 
not realized, and the new college was 
projected without funds. 

Upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Dwight, Rev. Jeremiah Atwater had been 
secured as principal of the Addison 
County Grammar School with a view to 
the presidency of the new college when 
it became a fact. Mr. Atwater was a 
graduate of Yale and had been a tutor 
there for several years. Immediately 
upon the passage of the act of incorpora- 
tion, the new college began work with its 
seven students. The teaching force con- 
sisted of President Atwater and Tutor 


Joel Doolittle of the Yale class of 1799. 


Dr. Dwight did not by any means lose 
his interest in the new institution after it 
had come into being. Twice did the 
worthy president of Yale visit Middle- 
bury after the college had been started, 
once in 1806 and once in 1810. A year 
after his last visit, he wrote: “It has 
continued to prosper, although its funds 
have been derived from private dona- 


tions, and chiefly, if not wholly, from the 
inhabitants of the town. The number 
of students is now one hundred and ten, 
—probably as virtuous a collection of 
youths as can be found in any seminary 
in the world. The faculty consists of a 
president, a professor of law, a professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
who teaches chemistry also, a professor 
of languages, and two tutors. The in- 
habitants of Middlebury have lately sub- 
scribed $8,000 for the purpose of erect- 
ing another collegiate building. When 
it is remembered that twenty-five years 
ago this spot was a wilderness, it must 
be admitted that these efforts have done 
the authors of them the highest honor.” 
At a later day, Prof. Fowler said: 
“As in other infant institutions, so in 
this, the advantages enjoyed were very 
limited ; but there was on the part of the 
students a literary enterprise, a readiness 
to engage and persevere in literary labor, 
that compensated 1n some degree for the 
deficiencies in means of instruction. ‘The 
privileges were not numerous ; and, as an 
offset to this, they were not neglected. 
The strong feeling of individual responsi- 
bility produced vigorous intellectual ef- 
fort. Many of the students were in 
moderate circumstances and of mature 
age ; and hence there was an economy 1n 
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their expenses and a sobriety in their 
manners that were favorable to the rep- 
utation of the college. Besides this, the 
tone of feeling and conduct on the part 
of the more considerate had an important 
influence upon the younger and more 
volatile in training their minds and their 
habits.” 

This was to be expected. The first 
settlers of Middlebury were thoughtful, 
high-minded men, men of noble hearts 
who prized the church and the school. 
Most of them were from Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut, where 
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Vermont, whose first set of inhabitants 
deserved the appellation of high-minded 
and worthy, it was Middlebury. Dis- 
tinguished from their first pitch on the 
fertile banks of the Otter for enterprise, 
firmness and intelligence, the early set- 
tlers of this town were among the fore- 
most to resist the aggressions of a 
government which, unwittingly perhaps, 
had lent itself to aid the unprincipled 
scheme of a few rapacious land specu- 
lators ; while the opening scenes of the 
Revolution found them ready to engage, 
with the same alacrity and with the best 
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the first colleges of New England had 
been planted. They had brought with 
them the high ideals of the J/ayflower 
and the early New England colonists. 
The surrounding community acts on the 
institution, “ giving it,” says one, “ its 
character and modifying its influence at 
home and abroad. Indeed, it may be 
said that a good literary institution can 
never find a lodgment, much less a per- 
manent residence and vigorous growth, 
among a people of limited views and 
selfish, contracted feelings.” 

Hon. D. P. Thompson, of the class of 
1820, exclaims in his “ Green Mountain 
Boys:” “Oh, if there be a town in 


of their means, in the greater work of 
achieving the independence of the whole 
country. And scarcely had the storm of 
war passed over and the sunlight of peace 
begun to break in on their infant settle- 
ment, before they united, with a zeal as 
extraordinary, considering their means 
and circumstances, as it was commend- 
able, in rearing, by private munificence 
alone, a collegiate institution which, for 
many succeeding years, did more toward 
elevating the moral and literary charac- 
ter of Vermont than any one cause oper- 
ating within her borders. And her alumni, 
now many of them in eminence at the 
bar and in the pulpit, and found gracing 
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not only every station in their 
own favored country, from the 
h»r:ble schoolroom to the 
Senate Chamber of the nation, 
but nobly dispensing her light 
among the people of every 
clime upon the face of the 
broad earth, whither, in the 
fearless and enterprising spirit 
of their fathers, they have 
scattered themselves, now to 
teach the arts to the boorish 
Russ or besotted Turk, now 
to assist the enslaved Greek or 
South American in his strug- 
gles for freedom, and now to 
rear the standard of the Cross 
among the degraded Pagans 
of the East, — her grateful 
alumni often, often turn back, 
in fancy, to their beloved Alma 
Mater, 
‘To linger delighted o’er scenes 
recall’d there,’ 
and admire and bless the 
noble and self-sacrificing spirit 
of Painter, Chipman, Miller, 
Storrs, Mathews and others of 
her munificent founders, who 
made themselves poor in pe- 
cuniary estate that they might 
make the children of their 
country rich in knowledge.” 
The self-denial and even 
distress of founding a new 
college came upon the people 
of Vermont at a particularly 
trying period. Said Hon. Will- 
iam Slade in 1850, “ Encom- 
passed by enemies, beset by 
evils, forsaken by friends, — 
all this is written on every 
page of their eventful history. 
No other state of our Union 
has sprung into being amidst 
such a storm of opposition as 
was encountered by the men 
who achieved the independ- 
ence of Vermont. A powerful 
neighboring state claimed the 
jurisdiction and the right of 
soil of the ‘ New Hampshire 
Grants,’ rightfully claimed by 
the people of Vermont as their 
own. The struggle which 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


followed is familiar to us all. In_ its 
progress it developed the character which 
rendered the name of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys’ immortal.” 

The story of every such enterprise is a 
story of struggle. There were not many 
Rockefellers and Stanfords then in Ver- 
mont. We have seen how the hope of 
securing the public lands had _ failed. 
Hon. Daniel Chipman, one of the found- 
ers of the college, declared that the 
attempt to establish it would never have 
been made except for the confident 
expectation of receiving this aid. An 
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obliged to depend in part for the sup- 
port of her little band of officers and 
instructors on the annual contribution of 
wheat collected by the bushel or the 
peck from the scattered, log-constructed 
granaries of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. And in our time, how all our 
western literary institutions are obliged to 
beg and starve, in order to preserve their 
existence and maintain their position of 
usefulness and salutary influence on the 
churches and community in those newly 
settled regions of our country. It is not 
strange, therefore, that we find, in the 
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institution without funds was the first 
result. This threw the college upon the 
generosity of the public, and the public 
responded nobly so far as it could. 
Large gifts could not be expected; yet 
such was the determination of friends, 
that expenses were met, though at great 
sacrifice on the part of some, and gen- 
erally of many. Dr. Bates once said, 
“Time was when Harvard University, 
the mother of all our colleges, rich in 
funds as she now is, and ample as her 
means of instruction have become, was 


history of Middlebury College, evidence 
of her being subject to the same law of 
progress and retardation. She has, in- 
deed, been compelled to struggle hard 
and beg stoutly ; and sometimes, notwith- 
standing all her efforts and her general 
success, she has been thrown back in 
her course.” The right to exist was 
shown by the willingness to struggle and 
suffer. 

Up to 1888, the only aid received 
from the legislature was $1,400. In 
1810, the trustees petitioned that body 
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PRESIDENT OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 1840-:866. 


for assistance. Among other pressing 
needs, a new building was a necessity. 
Gamaliel Painter, a trustee and one of 
the founders of the college, represented 
the town of Middlebury in that session 
of the General Court. He it was who 
pressed the cause of the petitioners. 
The history of the petition of 1810, 
as has been said, is the history of all 
the various applications made in early 
years for aid from the legislature. 
The committee to which the ques- 
tion was referred reported that “the 
report of the president and fellows of 
Middlebury College is true ; and that 
the said institution deserves the atten- 
tion and consideration of the legis- 
lature of the state. Without funds or 
public patronage, it has hitherto flour- 
ished in a remarkable degree; and 
your committee verily believes that 
the corporation and officers of said 
college, and those private individuals 
who have made donations to the 
same, for their meritorious exertions 
in the promotion of science and the 
arts, are highly deserving the applause 
of this legislature. But at this time 
your committee can devise no means 
by which the legislature can expe- 
diently afford relief.’ This was the 


way in which early Vermont legislatures 
aided schemes fraught with the most far- 
reaching benefit to the whole state. But 
private benevolence came to the rescue. 
“Money,” says Prof. Wright, ‘* was sub- 
scribed for the erection of a new college 
building, and this was completed about 
1815 on the ground deeded to the corpo- 
ration by Col. Seth Storrs. This land, 
comprising a little more than thirty acres, 
and beautifully situated in an elevated 
part of the village, still continues to form 
the college campus.’’ In his detailed 
statement of the private benefactions 
which enabled the young college to 
weather the financial storms, Prof. 
Wright says, “The open-handedness 
of the citizens of Middlebury calls first 
for notice. For a number of years the 
tutors were wholly supported by their 
contributions. Samuel Miller sustained 
in part for a time the professorship of 
mathematics and philosophy. Salaries 
were from time to time increased by 
amounts subscribed and guaranteed by 
the people of the town. The gifts of 
Painter and Storrs and Chipman are 
woven into the very history of the college 
in those days. The community, indeed, 
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exhausted its liberality on the college to 
such an extent that the Addison County 
Grammar School was not adequately 
endowed, the citizens regarding the col- 
lege as the more important object for 
their funds. ‘This interest so conspicu- 
ously manifested is to be explained in 
part by this fact: the college early be- 
came, in one sense, the social centre of 
the community; the younger citizens 
were trained, in many cases, 
in the college; and all were 
early taught to consider it a 
duty that the institution should 
be sustained.” 

A college could not long 
continue without a fund. 
Rev. Henry Davis, D. D., 
came to the presidency in 
1809, on the retirement of 
Dr. Atwater. He was the 
first to make a strong effort 
to secure a permanent fund. 
He began with the hope of 
raising $50,000. President 
Davis was a man of com- 
manding presence and fine 
address. As head of the col- 
lege, he subsequently became 
very popular. His eloquence 
was convincing, and he used 
it to good purpose in this 
campaign of raising a fund. 
We read that he convened a 
meeting at the hotel in Mid- 
dlebury, and “after the citi- 
zens had assembled, he ad- 
dressed them in a most elo- 
quent and persuasive speech. 
Before the meeting had dis- 
persed, they had subscribed 
$20,000 in good faith, al- 
though some of the sub- 
scribers were scarcely worth 
the amount of their subscrip- 
tions. He met with such 
success in other towns that by the follow- 
ing spring the whole sum had been sub- 
scribed, and he was encouraged to expect 
that it would be raised to $100,000. 
Accordingly in April, 1815, the corpora- 
tion authorized him to proceed on con- 
dition that the addition should reduce the 
previous subscription proportionally, so 
that all the subscribers should be held to 
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pay only $50,000. No great additions 
were, however, afterward made; and 
many who had subscribed began to feel 
that they had promised more than it 
was convenient for them to pay. Dr. 
Davis had such strong confidence in him- 
self and gave such strong assurances re- 
specting the result, that on the prosecution 
of some of the subscriptions, resistance 
was made to the collection on the ground 


THE CHAPEL, 


of fraudulent representations ; and it was 
afterward decided that the subscriptions 
were invalid on that ground. This placed 
the corporation in an embarrassed condi- 
tion.” Only about $14,000 were ever 
realized on the subscribed amount. 
«‘When I entered upon the duties of the 
office assigned me in this institution in 
1818 or soon after,”’ said President Bates, 
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EZRA BRAINERD. 


PRESIDENT OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 


fearful apprehension, that 
with a debt of nearly $20,000 
hanging over her head, she 
had no available funds to 
enable her to meet her lia- 
bilities, nor any resources on 
which her officers could rely 
for support but public charity 
and a meagre income derived 
from the tuition of a small 
and apparently diminishing 
number of students. ‘This 
disappointment arose princi- 
pally from the failure of the 
payment of a large and, as I 
had supposed, dona fide sub- 
scription which had just been 
made for the benefit of the 
funds of the college. This 
failure, with a long and tedi- 
ous process of law in estab- 
lishing the title of the institu- 
tion and vindicating its claim 
to the lands given by Gen. 
Hunt, was enough to produce 
a feeling of discouragement ; 
and it would probably have 
led to despair, had not the 
noble bequest of Judge 
Painter furnished timely aid 
and given efficient support.”’ 

The college was made 


the successor of Dr. Davis, “I discovered Judge Painter’s residuary legatee, and it 
to my great disappointment, not to say realized a sum which in those days was 
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considered a small fortune. Nine years 
later the first professorship was endowed 
by Joseph Burr of Manchester, — the 
chair being that of chemistry and natural 
history. 

In 1833 another effort was made to 
raise $50,000, and with better success. 


RUFUS C. FLAGG, CLASS OF 1869. 


PRESIDENT OF RIPON COLLEGE. 


By this time another building, a chapel, 


became necessary. Painter Hall had 
been finished in 1815. The new chapel 
was completed in 1836, East College 
being repaired the same year. During 
the rest of President Bates’s administra- 
tion, the institution recovered its lost 
ground and gained material strength, both 
in funds and in the number of its 
students. 

In 1840 Rev. Benjamin  Labaree, 
D. D., was called to the presidency. 
His long administration of twenty-six 
years .was characterized by the same 
energy, wisdom and _ public approval 
which had attached to those of the pre- 
ceding presidents. He was happy, too, 
in coming at such a time as enabled him 
to bring to fruitage much of the toil and 
self-sacrifice of former years. During 
his administration, the permanent fund 
was largely increased, many endowed 
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scholarships were created, and_ still 
another building, Starr Hall, was built 
with funds given for this special object. 
This building, erected in 1861, was 
burned on Christmas night, 1864. On 
the morning of December 26 the four 
stone walls stood out against the sky, a 
sad spectacle to the eyes of the faculty 
and the students who had been driven 
out of shelter in midwinter. Before the 
opening of the next fall term, however, 
Starr Hall was rebuilt and ready for 
occupancy. 

The institution was now on a good 
financial base; and each succeeding 
administration added to its strength, 
broadened its policy in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, and carefully carried 
out the plan of the founders. Under Dr. 
Ezra Brainerd there has been larger 
activity along various lines than has 
taken place during the same period at 
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CHARLES S. MURKLAND, CLASS OF 1881. 


PRESIDENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


any other time. President Brainerd has 
wisely builded on the solid foundation 
laid by others. He has kept the struc- 
ture symmetrical, in harmony with the 
spirit of the day. The Morton pro- 
fessorship was endowed by ex-Vice- 
President Morton. Two scholarships 
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were endowed by him, one bearing the 
name of his father, who was a graduate 
and trustee of the college. Within the 
last two years the interest-bearing fund 
has been largely increased, $210,000 
coming from Mr. Charles J. Starr alone. 
In 1888, the, legislature inaugurated the 
practice of furnishing scholarships to a 
certain number of students. ‘The state 
pays “the tuition and incidental college 
charges of thirty students, one of whom 
shall be designated and appointed by 
each senator in the General Assembly, 
such appointment to be made by such 
senator from his respective county, pro- 
vided any suitable candidate shall apply 
therefor, otherwise from any county in 
the state.” 

The library began with the college. It 
has grown proportionally with it. Hav- 
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ing twice outgrown its quarters, it now 
occupies an entire section of one of the 
main college buildings, the first floor 
being devoted to reference works. 
Much labor has been bestowed on 
the scientific department. Middlebury 
was one of the first colleges to introduce 
experimental work by students them- 
selves. The physical and _ chemical 
laboratories are well equipped with the 
best appliances. Six hours a week of 
laboratory work are required of juniors 
in chemistry. As a senior elective, chem- 
istry is exclusively laboratory work 
through the entire year. Qualitative 
analysis, quantitative analysis, mineral 
analysis, independent investigation, con- 
stitute the elective course throughout 
the senior year. The elective physics is 
advanced work in heat and light for 
juniors, electricity and 
magnetism for seniors. 
The advanced elective 
work in zoology consists 
of dissections and other 
original investigation with 
the microscope. The 
number of hours in 
physics, astronomy and 
chemistry for the classical 
course is two hundred and 
sixty-eight required and 
two hundred elective. 
The cabinets are of ex- 
ceptional value. There 
are a working cabinet of 
minerals; a general col- 
lection of fossils represent- 
ing life of all geological 
ages ; special collection of 
Champlain Valley fossils ; 
collection of rocks of Ver- 
mont from geological sur- 
vey of the state; repre- 
sentative rocks and fossils 
of Minnesota, presented 
by Prof. C. W. Hall of the 
class of ’71; special col- 
lection of mollusca of Ver- 
mont, complete; flora of 
the Champlain Valley ; 
representative collection 
of marine fauna, presented 
by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. 
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EDWARD J. PHELPS, 


CLASS OF 1840. 


The graduates of the medical schools 
of Castleton and Woodstock received 
their degrees at the college for 1819-27 
and 1833-37, though not resident students 
of Middlebury. Aside from this, the in- 
stitution has always been strictly a college, 
having none of the university attach- 
ments. She stands with the conservative 
liberals in regard to electives. Realizing 
that it is time for the ironbound courses 
to go, the trustees and faculty have aimed 
not to run riot among a cloud of easy 
electives as a bait to lazy students, but 
have followed the example of other lead- 
ing institutions which take middle ground. 
The elective work begins with the junior 
year and increases in scope till the end 
of the senior year. 

It was not till 1883 that young ladies 
were admitted to Middlebury. ‘This in- 
novation called for still another building. 
Battell Hall, so called in honor of Mr. 
Joseph Battell, the donor, is situated at 
a considerable distance from the other 
buildings and the college campus. It is 
different in architecture, appointments 


and surroundings from the other college - 


structures, and furnishes as delightful a 
home as a college girl ought to expect. 
It was built by President Kitchel and was 
his residence during the fifth administra- 
tion. Coeducation has passed the exper- 
imental stage with Americans; but we 
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are still interested in seeing how the two 
sexes compare. At a certain junior 
exhibition at Middlebury there were five 
honors. Four of these were taken by 
women, and there were only four women 
in that class, it being soon after women 
were admitted to the college. 

During President Hamlin’s administra- 
tion, Starr Boarding Hall was built. This 
has met a long-felt need. ‘The president 
and a committee of students administer 
its affairs. ‘The institution provides the 
building and furniture ; the students do 
the rest. By this means, good table 
board is furnished at reduced rates and 
within easy reach. Formerly, students 
were obliged to find boarding places as 
best they could, sometimes at a long 
distance. 

A college would not be college now 
without a base-ball nine and a foot-ball 
team. ‘These organizations at Middle- 
bury are purely non-professional, every 
member being a dona fide student. 

The college Young Men’s Christian 
Association is a strong organization. 


JOHN G, SAXE. 


CLASS OF 1839. 


There is no building devoted exclusively 


to its use; it occupies rooms in the 
chapel. ‘The only regular public meeting 
of the year is on Sunday evening of bac- 
calaureate day, when the association is 
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addressed by some one from abroad, the 
occasion being a regular feature of com- 
mencement week. Aside from work in 
the institution, meetings are held by 
its members in outlying districts. The 
Philadelphian Society, a religious society, 
was organized early in the history of the 
college. It continued in more or less 
active operation till the general move- 
ment toward forming of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in our colleges, 
when the association took the place of 
the society. 

The Philomathesian Society, a literary 
society, was projected at the beginning 
of the college’s life. After the establish- 
ment of the several chapters of the fra- 
ternities, it was more or less neglected 
till it ceased to exist. Some have re- 
gretted this discontinuance, but more are 
inclined to take a different view. Much 
of the work formerly done in the society 
is now carried on in the class-room under 
the direction of the faculty; and the 
fraternities conduct their chapters more 
or less on the literary plan. 

The outside world is usually curious as 
to the exact position of secret societies 
in college life. In some of our New 
England institutions very many students 
do not enter the secret fraternities ; but 
at Middlebury, the tendency is strongly 
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JULIUS S. GRINNELL, 


CLASS OF 1866. 


toward them. For many years there 
have existed chapters of the well-known 
fraternities X¥.AY,andAKE. After the 
admission of women to the privileges of 
the college, a local secret society, A xX, 
was organized by the ladies. Last au- 
tumn a chapter of the I1B® was estab- 
lished as another 
women’s society. 
About two weeks 
after the opening of 
the fall term the 
electioneering 
among the freshmen 
usually begins. At 
Middlebury this is 
called “ horse-shed- 
ding.’’ No poli- 
ticlan ever pushed 
the interests of his 
pet party more zeal- 
ously than these dis- 
ciples of the Greek- 
letter fraternities 
push the attractions 
of their sets. So- 
ciety feeling runs 
high ; it may not be 
out of place to say 
that class feeling is 
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subordinate to it. At many other in- 
stitutions classmates are expected to 
room together, whether of the same 
society or not; at Middlebury it is the 
other way. AX¥ will room witha x¥ 
whether of the same or of a different 
class; a AK E is sure to “chum” witha 
AKE; andaAYwithaAY, During my 
college life of four years this rule was 
broken but once; but a freshman was 
often found rooming with a junior or 
senior, or even with the dreaded sopho- 
more. Of the practices among the 
society women I cannot speak; women 
have their own ways of doing things. 
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The town of Middlebury has never 
lost the distinctive intellectual and social 
characteristics imparted by its original 
settlers. It has ever been known as a 
village of refinement and _ education. 
The early establishment of this higher 
institution brought, in the families of the 
faculties, a permanent class of inhabit- 
ants of exceptional culture and _ social 
worth, a class whose influence has nat- 
urally been far reaching. In the persons 
of students, there was an ever-increasing 
transient population that mingled more 
or less in the society of the town, infus- 
ing its young blood into it. A majority 
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The “ town girls” take a lively interest in 

the men’s societies, — all the more be- 

cause they know so little about them. 
College life itself is, in a certain sense, 


a secret society. Few people outside the 
college walls fully understand the college 
boy or know how to sympathize with him. 
He is a class by himself; his terminology 
is unique, and would often be counted 
vulgar, judged by the ordinary standards 
of society. But it serves his purpose 
well, often better than anything else 
could. He makes each term to suit the 
needs of each case as it arises; and to 
him each represents the kernel of truth. 


of these young men had come from the 
best surroundings. ‘These influences, at 
work from the first, have tended to make 
of Middlebury a most desirable place 
of residence for cultivated people ; and 
reciprocally, such inhabitants make the 
town a good one for the college. 

For the lover of nature there is much 
to enjoy about Middlebury. ‘The college 
buildings and grounds are on the hill at 
the west of the village. Across the 
valley, about five miles to the east, is the 
Green Mountain range, rising abruptly 
out of the level plain with no introductory 
foot-hills. From the upper windows of 
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the college buildings there is an unob- 
structed view of this range for miles. 
The beautiful village lies in the valley 
below. At its northern edge is Chip- 
man’s Hill, a conical eminence with no 
connection with any other hill or high 
ground. It is a natural curiosity. It 
rises out of the plain to a height of twelve 
hundred or fifteen hundred feet, with a 
nearly equal slope each way. Its base is 
about seven miles in circumference. Its 
height has been measured by each suc- 
cessive class as each came to use the 
field instruments. The usual modus ope- 
randi is to measure off a base line on the 
railroad and work from that. The height 
of the chapel tower is also a favorite 
object for measuring; and the distance 
from the tower to the top of the hill is 
often computed. 

From the summit of the hill’ and from 
the college tower can be seen one of the 
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finest views in the state. Otter Creek, a 
river of considerable depth and volume, 
flows through the plain so placidly that 
a pleasure steamer once plied upon its 
waters for many miles, nearly to Rutland. 
At the mouth of the river, only a few 
miles to the north asit enters Lake 
Champlain, Arnold fought his battle with 
the British ; and to-day remains of his 
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fleet may be found buried in the mud of 
the river. Over the western bluff are 
seen the Adirondacks. The sunsets are 
something to be remembered. Never 
have I seen such magnificent afterglows 
as I sometimes saw from my college win- 
dows, looking out over the western bluff 
to the distant peaks of the New York 
mountains and the glory of the western 
sky. To the southeast, nestled among 
the mountains, is Lake Dunmore, the 
Lake Dunmore of Thompson’s “Green 
Mountain Boys.” No more charming 
spot can be found in New England. 
But that which most appeals to the 
student who seeks recreation is the 
charming river. The banks are ever 
verdant and inviting, the water deep and 
still, the bosom broad. Many a restful 
hour has been spent in one of the col- 
lege boats; many a party of faithful 
workers has glided home in the moon- 
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light, with brain rested and powers rein- 
vigorated for the tasks of the coming day. 
Each of the men’s societies has a fine 


pleasure boat, and several individual 
students indulge in the luxury of canoes. 
The beauty and picturesqueness of the 
river, especially at twilight, cannot be 
described. The meanderings of the 
river render it all the more delightful for 
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ON THE RIVER. 


pleasure boating, but prevent racing to 
any considerable extent. 

None of our colleges escaped serious 
loss of students during the war. When 


the country called upon its citizens, the 
young men in our higher institutions 
responded nobly. 


The students of Mid- 
dlebury enlisted in such large numbers 
that for a time the college suffered seri- 
ously. Many never came back; and 
others did not complete their interrupted 
courses. But others still returned to take 
up the work, and graduated after the 
war closed. Among those who remained 
a company was formed, uniformed, 
armed and drilled, and held itself in 
readiness to respond to a call from the 
governor in case of an emergency. ‘The 
call never came. Well do I remember 
an incident which occurred at the grad- 
uation of the class of ’62. Aldace F. 
Walker, a young lieutenant from a distant 
recruiting camp, came in on commence- 
ment morning and delivered his oration 
in uniform. The large church was 
packed, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was tremendous; for some 
minutes the young man could not begin. 

I remember, too, an interesting coinci- 
dence in the case of one of the students 
who dropped out for a little time to 
respond to his country’s call. He became 
a captain and was present at the battle 
of Gettysburg. On the first night his 
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regiment was de- 
tailed to guard some 
prisoners who had 
been taken during 
the day. At the 
midnight change of 
guard a relieved 
guard came to him 
and said, “ There is 
a fellow in there who 
wants to know if 
there are any boys 
here from Middle- 
bury. He heard this 
was a Vermont regi- 
ment, and says he is 
a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College, and 
would like to see 
some one from there 
if there is any one 
here.” The captain took some of the 
“boys” and went into the prisoners’ 
camp. There they found an old friend 
of the most of their number, a class- 
mate of one of them, formerly one 
of the most popular men of the college. 
He was colonel of a Virginia regiment. 
They spent a large part of the night with 
him, talking over old times. Not the 
least hint could have been discerned 
that they were of two factions, struggling 
with desperate energy against each other 
in one of the most terrible battles of 
history. The colonel inquired with much 
interest after many of the society people 
of Middlebury, particularly after certain 
young ladies. He had been the most pop- 
ular society man of the college during 
his time. He had with him the portrait 
of a certain young lady, whose memory 
he had cherished all those years and 
whose photograph he had carried con- 
tinually, even to the field of battle. Who 
can tell what unwilling separation had 
taken place, and with what heartache he 
heard that she had been married for two 
years? 

At one junior exhibition the director 
of the College Glee Club came in from 
the recruiting camp of the Vermont 
cavalry to direct the music of the even- 
ing. It was an unusual sight, this long- 
booted officer presiding at the piano. In 
a few days his regiment went to the 
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front. He served with distinction til] the 
close of the war. Subsequently he com- 
pleted his course and became a professor 
in the college. 

Nonsense is generally regarded as a 
necessary element of college life. Haz- 
ing no one will openly defend. ‘There 
have been few serious cases of this col- 
lege barbarity at Middlebury. It has 
possibly been due to the fact that a large 
majority of the students have been, from 
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the first, young men of limited means, 
men to whom life meant more than it 
usually does to the sons of luxury. But 
there has always been fun of the kind 
which seldom does harm. A man in the 
town was told one morning that his old 
white horse was up in the college belfry. 
And so it proved. ‘There, a hundred feet 
from the ground, was Dobbin. ‘The boys 
had taken him up in the night and 
painted him green. ‘The old horse had 


been allowed to trespass on the campus 
till he had become a nuisance, and this 
was the way the boys took to get rid of 
him. 

The principal of the Ladies’ Seminary 
always attended the college public exer- 
cises with his pupils. ‘These were 
guarded with jealous care, in the usual 
manner of such patriarchs. To see so 
much beauty wasted was too much. 
The students wanted to go home with the 
girls, of course; of course 
they could not be allowed 
to do any such thing. The 
stately principal was escort 
ing his column home one 
evening from junior exhibi- 
tion, when a form darted out 
from behind a tree and broke 
his lantern. Some effort was 
made to profit by the act ; but 
it was to no purpose — the 
girls were too closely guarded. 

The most commonly ac- 
cepted prank is the college 
“ horning.” ‘These “ horn- 
ings’? take place about a 
week after the fall term be- 
gins, and are supposed to be 
for the benefit of the fresh- 
men. The sophomores as- 
semble at midnight, with all 
kinds of instruments. Steal- 
ing up to the door of a fresh- 
man, they begin the din. In 
fifteen minutes every inhabi- 
tant of the village is aware 
that something is going on. 
This fellow serenaded, the 
pack start for the next vic- 
tim. So they go the round. 
No one is hurt, no doors are 
broken in, no damage is 
done ; —but the racket! I 
shall never forget the “horning” given 
my own class. I was the one first 
visited. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe my first impressions on being 
suddenly awakened. I was not sure that 
I had not been suddenly called from 
earth to meet my final reckoning. The 
band was equipped with horns, the great 
gong from the Bardwell House in Rut- 
land, a horse fiddle that was heard two 
miles away, and a heavy dinner bell that 
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sounded only like the clank of chains. 
At first I thought only of the clank of 


fetters in the Bottomless Pit. After they 
had blown themselves tired, they stopped 
to take breath and form plans for the 
next move. I heard every word distinctly 
through the door. Their leader is now an 
honored D. D., in a western city. After 
paying their respects to all the members 
of the class who roomed in the college 
buildings, they went to the house of one 
of the faculty where a freshman roomed. 

These “hornings”’ seemed to be recog- 
nized by all parties, townspeople, consta- 
bles, faculty and students, as an excusable 
way to work off the student desire to do 
something naughty. I never knew of any 
interference with the sport unless it was 
carried too far; in that case, we were sure 
to see some of the faculty. 

‘There is no more perfect democratic 
community on earth than the American 
college. Every one is rated for what he 
is and treated accordingly. No accident 
of wealth, position or family environment 
counts for much beyond what his personal 
worth warrants. Woe be to the man, 
whether president, professor or student, 
who appears to stand on an artificial 
base, or who has any unfortunate peculi- 
arities or mannerisms. Some irreverent 
fellow is sure to blurt out an appellation 
that contains some stinging truth; and 
the victim must carry that as long as his 
connection with the college lasts. There 
are few who do not have nicknames, and 
the nicknames show what the fellows 
think. ‘Nervous Quod Subjunctive” 
was their name for an instructor who 
could not sit in perfect enjoyment of a 
bungling student’s effort at recitation. 
“ Polly” was one of the best men in the 
institution, who innocently created the 
impression in his freshman year that he 
took a very serious view of life and who 
had been made, by the circle in which he 
had been reared, to appear too proper 
for the spirit of college life. If a Prince 
of Wales were to enter an American col- 
lege, the boys would “size him up” in 
twenty-four hours and put him where he 
belonged. The college is a small world. 
Public sentiment is all powerful. Any 
institution where the majority of the 
students are of the serious type, who are 
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not cursed with too much money, who 
have been reared to the doctrine of hard 
work and the value of time, who have 
come from the average New England 
home, is not likely to present many hard 
cases for faculty discipline. Public senti- 
ment will be all powerful for right in such 
circumstances, 

The local chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa was established in 1868, as Beta 
of Vermont. For several years the ad- 
dress before this society was one of the 
regular features of commencement week. 
Owing to the number of events which 
now come within that week, this has been 
discontinued. On Tuesday evening of 
commencement week occurs the Merrill* 
Parkerian prize speaking. The sopho- 
mores —not less than eight, nor more 
than twelve—compete for the Merrill 
prize. This was established by Rev. 
Thomas A. Merrill, D. D., who it is said 
was the valedictorian of Daniel Webster’s 
class. Dr. Merrill was for many years a 
resident of Middlebury and a trustee of 
the college. The freshmen compete for 
the Parker prizes. The contestants for 
these prizes are elected by ballot by 
the respective classes, a member of the 
faculty presiding at the election. At 
these elections society influence is plainly 
seen. It is politics on a small scale, and 
sometimes the election grows quite hot. 
The rivalry is often keen, though gener- 
ally friendly. As these contests were es- 
tablished before the admission of women, 
they are for men alone. Alumni day, 
commencement day, receptions, students’ 
promenade, fill up the remainder of com- 
mencement week. 

The most interesting record relating to 
a college is the record of its personnel. 
The first president became president of 
Dickinson College in 1809. President 
Davis was first tutor at Williams, then at 
Yale, then professor of Greek at Union, 
and in 1809 became president of Middle- 
bury. While at the head of Middlebury 
College he was elected to the presidency 
of Yale, which he declined. In 1817 he 
became president of Hamilton College. 
He was active in the establishment of 
Auburn Theological Seminary and the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Dr. Labaree, before 
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coming to Middlebury, had been president 
of Jackson College in Tennessee, and had 
been elected to the presidency of Western 
Reserve College and to the chair of 
sacred rhetoric in Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, both of which calls he declined. 
His devotion to his work at Middlebury 
led him to decline an invitation to a 
secretaryship of the American Board. 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., LL. D., the 
missionary, teacher, author, statesman, 
needs no introduction. He founded 
Robert College, securing permission from 
the unwilling Turkish government to erect 
the building. His long life of activity 
and usefulness in the mission field is too 
well known to call for even brief outline 
here. Dr. Ezra Brainerd, the present 
incumbent, was the second student who 
was ever appointed as an instructor for 
the year following his graduation. With 
the exception of three years spent at 
Andover Seminary, he has been connected 
with Middlebury College during the 
whole of his life since graduation in 1864. 
In 1887 he was one of three commission- 
ers appointed to revise the school laws of 
the state of Vermont. 

Among the alumni appear the names 
of many college presidents: Linsley and 
Smith of Marietta College ; Olin of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia, twice pres- 
ident of Wesleyan University ; Crossitt of 
Cumberland College, Kentucky ; Church 
of Franklin College, Georgia; Beman of 
Oglethorpe University ; Fitch, first presi- 
dent of Michigan University ; Wines of 
the University of St. Louis ; J. J. Owen of 
the College of the City of New York; 
Curtis of Knox College; Blanchard of 
Knox and subsequently of Wheaton; 
Stone of Kalamazoo ; Kitchel of Middle- 
bury ; Sherman of Howard College, Ala- 
bama; Rankin of Howard University ; 
Boardman of Maryville, Ky.; Hooker of 
Rollins ; White of Lombard University ; 
Flagg of Ripon; Murkland of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. There 
is no more valuable class of public ser- 
vants than the presidents of our colleges. 
Were I asked to nominate a body of 
men conspicuous for their loyalty to a 
difficult duty, untiring in their efforts, 
self-sacrificing in their devotion, persist- 
ent in discouragements, I could not do 


better than go among the ranks of our 
college presidents. They guard the 
avenues of learning, they rescue the 
waste places of society and cause them 
to blossom as a garden. 

Among the members of the bar who 
have gone out from Middlebury College 
are many honored names: Samuel Nel- 
son, Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; Silas Wright, Governor of New 
York and U.S. Senator ; Charles Glidden 
Haines; Solomon Foot, U. S. Senator 
from Vermont; Daniel O. Morton, 
brother of Hon. Levi P. Morton; U. S. 
Judge Lovell of Michigan ; ex-Governor 
Howard of Delaware; Hon. Edward J. 
Phelps, ex-U. S. Minister to England ; 
Hon. William Slade; Hon. John W. 
Stewart, M. C.; Stephen A. Walker of 
New York ; Judge Wm. H. Walker of the 
Vermont Supreme Court; L. E. Knapp, 
ex-Governor of Alaska; Hon. Aldace 
F. Walker of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Hon. Julius S. Grinnell, 
the attorney who conducted the prosecu- 
tion of the Chicago anarchists; E. H. 
Bottum of Milwaukee. Other names 
are those of Rev. D. O. Morton, father 
of ex-Vice-President Morton; Edwin 
James, translator of the Indian Bible; 
Hon. Daniel P. Thompson, author of 
the “Green Mountain Boys” and other 
works; Rev. Thos. Conant, D. D., 
voluminous writer of theological works ; 
Rev. L. B. Peet, who translated the New 
Testament and much of the Old into 
Chinese ; Prof..R. D. C. Robbins, who 
assisted in the compilation of Andrew’s 
Latin Lexicon, and edited and _ trans- 
lated several educational and theological 
works ; Bishop Wadhams of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Ogdensburg ; JohnG. 
Saxe, the poet; Rev. Henry N. Hudson, 
the Shakespearian scholar and author; 
Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, D. D., of 
Chicago Theological Seminary ; Profes- 
sors Hiram and Charles Mead of Oberlin 
and Hartford; Rev. Byron Sunderland, 
D. D., of Washington ; Rev. Truman M. 
Post of St. Louis; Rev. G. R. W. Scott, 
D. D.; and Rev. Henry M. Ladd, D. D., 
of Cleveland. “It seems to be the 
happy fortune of Middlebury,” one has 
said, “‘ that good stuff comes to her to be 
moulded.” 











ON THE SHORE. 


Louise Helen Coburn. 


And watched the bright waves dance : 
The sea with the blue of the sky was blue, 
And the lovers’ eyes saw heaven’s own hue, 
Each in the other’s glance ; 
The waves made laughter in their ears, 
And they saw the shining of happy years 
In the smile of the sea. 


To lovers stood on the shore, 


A widow stood on the shore : 
The gray sea sobbed and sighed ; 
Darkly it lay under darkling sky ; 
Its moan was deep, and its wail rose high 
With the ebb-turn of the tide ; 
And the widow heard the anguish of life, 
The pang of its loss, and the throe of its strife, 
In the moan of the sea. 


An artist stood on the shore : 
The sea stretched level and pale, 
With a pearl-tipped crest, and an opal sheen 
In the curve of the ripple that turned between, 
And the gleam of a silver sail ; 
And the artist saw, as a vision faint, 
The light of a picture he might paint, 
In the light of the sea. 


A poet stood on the shore: 
The spray on his neck fell wet ; 
White was the foam that edged the waves, 
And loud the voice through the ocean caves 
Of surges shoreward set. 
And the poet heard with kindling eyes 
The rhythm of unsung melodies 
In the song of the sea. 


Death hath severed the lovers twain, — 
But the waves on other lovers smile ; 
The years have brought their balm to pain ; 
The ocean moans as it moaned erewhile. 
The lovely picture is still unlimned, — 
But the light that shone meets other eyes ; 
The magic numbers are yet unhymned ; 
The surge repeateth its melodies. 
Other the feet upon the shore ; — 
The sea abideth evermore. 
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BRYANT, THE POET OF NATURE. 


By Forrest F. Emerson. 


twenty-three years of age, pub- 
lished his first volume, entitled 
“Descriptive Sketches.” In one of the 
poems of the book occur these lines : — 
“ And, fronting the bright West, the oak entwines 
Its darkening boughs and leaves, in stronger 
lines.” 


| 1793, William Wordsworth, then 


This description of the outlines of an 
oak tree traced against the bright back- 
ground of sunset is worthy of note for 
the comment which Wordsworth himself 
made upon it more than fifty years after- 
ward. He said: “This is feebly and 
imperfectly expressed, but I recollect 
distinctly the very spot where this first 
struck me. The moment was important 
in my poetical history; for I date from 
it my consciousness of the infinite vari- 
ety of natural appearances which had been 
unnoticed by the poets of any age or 
country, so far as I was acquainted with 
them, and I made a resolution to supply 
the deficiency.” While Wordsworth at 
the age of twenty-three, as Lowell re- 
marks, could not have been largely ac- 
quainted with the poets of “all ages and 
countries,” and was self-deceived in look- 
ing back upon that early period, yet the re- 
mark shows the tendency of Wordsworth’s 
mind toward the natural style, and to- 
ward natural objects as the material for 
poetical work. It foreshadows the change 
which was already coming over the 
poetry of the English-speaking race in 
its abandonment of what was called 
“classical” style, the adoption of more 
simple forms of verse, and the treatment 
of subject-matter that is nearer akin to 
nature. The rise of realism in the art 
of the novelist and the painter is a fea- 
ture of the same general movement, in 
which, after the exclusive attention paid 
to the supernatural in medizval art and 
learning had been displaced by the 
revival of the study of the ancient clas- 
sical wisdom, this in turn gave way to 
the modern realism in literature and art ; 
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so that the realism and fidelity to nature 
which Ruskin has been contending for 
in his long warfare with the English art 
critics are now requisites to success in all 
literary and artistic work. 

Of modern poets who have sincerely 
loved nature and revealed in their work 
a passionate sympathy with all the aspects 
of the external world, Bryant is a remark- 
able example. He was born among the 
Hampshire hills of Massachusetts, where 
the opening leaves of spring, the wonder- 
ful colors of autumn and the stern gran- 
deur of winter clothe the hillsides and 
the vistas between them with rapidly 
successive changes of beauty unknown to 
constant dwellers by the sea or to those 
who live upon the level plains of the 
West. New England people who are 
susceptible to the influence of landscape 
miss more than all else, when going to 
the western plains, the variety and beauty 
of the hill scenery to which they have 
been accustomed in childhood. It seems 
quite clear that, like so many other poets, 
Bryant was influenced by the surround- 
ings of his youth, and that the poetic 
work of his later years, although the 
greater part of his life was spent in the 
metropolis, reflects images of beauty im- 
pressed upon his mind while a youth 
living among the wild hills of western 
Massachusetts.* Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
speaking of this peculiarity of his poems, 
says: “ He is original because he is sin- 
cere, — a true painter of the face of this 
country and of his own people. It is his 
proper praise that he first, and he only, 
made known to mankind our northern 
landscape, its autumn russet, its winter 
lights and glooms, so that there is no 
feature of day or night in the country 
which does not, to a contemplative mind, 
recall the name of Bryant.” This remark, 
by one who himself was a careful observer 
of the natural features of New England, 


* See the illustrated article upon ‘‘ Bryant’s New Eng- 
land Home,” in the NEw ENGLAND MaGazine for March, 


1892. ° 
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admirably sums up the marked characteris- 
tics of Bryant’s poetry. The largeness, the 
delicacy, the tenderness, the simplicity, 
the grandeur, the mystery of natural 
scenery are in turn painted for us in feli- 
citous language, rhythmic grace, breadth 
of range and the utmost fidelity of por- 
traiture ; and the scenery is nearly always 
that local landscape to which he was 
accustomed in his youth, — the charac- 
teristic and predominant landscape of 
New England. 

While this influence may thus be 
attributed to his early contact with the 
landscape of the hills and the rapidly 
changing aspects of a northern climate, 
much is due also to the purity and sim- 
plicity of his character in producing a 
sincere lover and faithful delineator of 
the landscape. He was a true and 
genuine man, never doing anything for 
effect, always aiming to present the exact 
truth concerning that which he under- 
took to describe. His well-nigh faultless 
literary taste, the purity of his motives, 
his dislike of the morbid and unnatural, 
were all parts of a moral and intellectual 
character which, when in vital contact 
with nature, will aim to create only the 
simplest and most truthful representa- 
tions of the outward world. Among the 
public men of America he was one of 
the purest in character; and a man so 
honest must needs be honest as a poetic 
artist, and could paint nature no other 
than she is. ‘The love of nature with 
him was no pretence, no shallow and 
sentimental imitation of others. He made 
use of what he saw in it, not for the “ purple 
patches”’ of illustration which it might 
furnish to lend a meretricious embellish- 
ment to his verse ; his regard for it was 
a real and abiding feeling which amounted 
to a passion, and when he described the 
object of his love he could be no other- 
wise than truthful. The highest honor 
he could pay to nature was to portray its 
features in truthful outlines. It needed 
no ornament. He had little patience 
with exaggeration or pretension of any 
kind. His opinions of men were affected 
by this love of simplicity. He is said to 
have shared little of the popular enthu- 
siasm for Macaulay, and a writer who 
knew him well says that he never knew 


him to quote a line or an opinion from 
Byron. Some years ago a man came 
from England with a number of unpub- 
lished letters and poems of Byron, for 
which he sought a publisher in New York. 
When the matter was presented to Bryant, 
his only remark was, “1 think we have 
poems enough of Byron already.” 

It is worthy of note, also, that this 
poet’s love of nature was revealed in the 
peculiar usa he made of that material for 
poetry which he found in nature. While 
other poets make use of sights and 
sounds in nature to adorn their verse, 
to illustrate their thought, or lend an 
added charm to romance, Bryant writes 
of natural scenery for its own sake; it 
is often his theme and in and of itself 
the only theme. 

This becomes more noticeable by a 
comparison with other writers. Emer- 
son sees in nature a symbolic spiritual 
meaning, and with other poets finds in 
her moods, her days and nights, her 
calm and storm, her summer and winter, 
a mysterious correspondence to ethical 
truth and the intellectual and spiritual 
life of man. Longfellow paints nature 
into his pictures as a background of hu- 
man action. As Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock embellishes her stories of the 
homely life of the ‘Tennessee mountains 
with charming allusions to the shifting 
lights of the sky and mountains which 
overlook the movement of the human 
drama which she sketches, so Longfel- 
low’s “forest primeval,” “ vast meadows,” 
“fruitful valley,’”’ “turbulent _ tides,” 
“orchards and cornfields” of Acadia 
are only the beautiful setting for the 
jewel it enshrines, — the background of 
the picture of the life and character of 
Evangeline. The unexpected result of 
the courtship of Miles Standish, in the 
marriage of John Alden, comes when 


“Down through the golden leaves the sun was 
pouring his splendors, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches 
above them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of 
the pine and the fir tree;”’ 


while the “rivers,’’ “the reeds and the 
rushes,” “the singing pine trees,’”’ “the 
rain shower and the snow storm,” 
“the sound of far-off waters,’ ‘the 
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yellow husks of harvest,” “the ghastly 
gleaming forests” of “ Hiawatha” are all 
used to embellish the Indian story of 
human suffering and love. So Tennyson 
rarely describes nature for its own sake, 
though his use of nature is in general 
different from that of Longfellow. Where 
Longfellow describes the actual scenery 
which is the setting and accompaniment 
of his story, Tennyson supposes some 
natural object to illustrate his thought. 
There are no more beautiful similes in 
the language than those of the “ Idyls 
of the King,” where the most exquisite 
descriptions of natural objects are used 
as illustrations of human action or of 
some ethical truth. They are done with 
a few strokes, sometimes painting a pic- 
ture in half a dozen words; and though 
Tennyson’s poetry abounds in_ these 
similes he never goes astray. His butter- 
cups never blossom in September, nor 
his wood violets in August, nor his asters 
in April. So careful and discriminating 
is he in the use of similes drawn from 
nature, that a literary review some years 
ago published an article on Tennyson’s 
scientific knowledge of botany as evi- 
denced by his allusions to flowers in 
his poems. 

But Bryant’s use of natural scenery as 
the material for poetic work is quite dif- 
ferent from that of either Emerson or 
Longfellow or Tennyson. To him the 
beauty of nature is quite worthy to be 
sung on its own account. He does not, 
like some poets, force it todo duty as the 
embellishment of that which is held to 
be of more beauty or value, but the natu- 
ral object itself is worthy of being de- 
scribed, and there anend. Even the titles 
of many of his poems show how largely 
the simple descriptions of the scenes and 
sounds of the natural world occupied his 
pen and satisfied his heart. Fully one 
half of Bryant’s poems are made up of 
descriptions, pure and simple, of natural 
scenery. 

Of the influences of nature in giving 
him ideas, inspiring him with poetic 
power, teaching him humility, and wean- 
ing him from worldliness, we have his own 
confession. For instance, in the poem 
entitled “ The Rivulet ” he acknowledges 
his love for nature when a boy : — 


“And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers at thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me; and I wrote, on high, 
A name I deemed should never die.” 

The influence of nature in ennobling 
the mind and heart by soothing the fever 
of the busy life of cities is a favorite one 
with Bryant, and he often refers to his 
own experience as an illustration of the 
truth. 


“ The calm shade 
Shall bririg a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance shall waft a 
balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men 
And made thee loathe thy life.” 


“ While I stood 
In Nature’s loneliness, I was with one 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the world 
Deems highest, to converse with her.” 


Even in those poems where the evi- 
dent purpose is as far removed as possi- 
ble from the description of nature, and 
where the principal thought is concern- 
ing things purely human, or historical, 
some of the best remembered and most 
eloquent of Bryant’s work is his allusion 
to nature as a kind of muse who inspires 
him with the thought he wishes to con- 
vey. Of these there are three examples 
more notable than others, two of them 
perhaps as well known as any of his writ- 
ings, viz.: ‘Thanatopsis” and “The 
Antiquity of Freedom ;” while the last 
is the short piece beginning “‘The May 
sun sheds an amber light.”” “‘ Thanatop- 
sis” was written when Bryant was a mere 
stripling of eighteen years. As its name 
implies, it is a vision of death, and aims 
to bring under one comprehensive vision 
the perpetual rising and passing away of 
generation after generation of men. Yet 
in this poem the inspiration and the les- 
son are represented as coming from na- 
ture. They “come to him who goes 
forth under the open sky and lists to 
nature’s teachings ; while from all around 
earth, and her waters, and the depths of 
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air, comes a still voice.” And he de- 
scribes how they come in the opening of 
the poem, — a passage which prophesies 
even at this early age of the poet what 
was to be a marked feature of his poetic 
teaching : — 


‘To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


“The Antiquity of Freedom” is an- 
other case in point. The essence of the 
poem is found in the passage describing 
the nature of liberty, beginning with the 
words : — 


“O Freeeom! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs.” 


And yet this poem on the nature and 
antiquity of liberty is -represented as 
conceived and inspired in the dark 
depths of the primeval forest, and the 
description of this source of inspiration 
forms the introduction to the poem. 


“ Here are old trees, tall oaks, and gnarled pines, 

That stream with gray green mosses; here the 
ground 

Was never trenched by spade, and flowers 
spring up 

Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 

To linger here, among the flitting birds 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks and 
winds 

That shake the leaves, and scatter as they pass 

A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 

With pale-blue berries. In these peaceful 
shades — 

Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old — 

My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 

Back to the earliest days of liberty.” 


The other poem which may be quoted 
in illustration of the same peculiarity is 
one of sorrow and regret at the death of 
a friend ; and yet, though the keynote of 
the poem is one of grief from which the 
melody of the strain never wanders, the 
language is wholly a description of 
the sights and sounds of nature, with 
the remembrance of which the memory of 
her is intermingled. As there are only 
four stanzas, the whole poem may be 
given : — 

“The May sun sheds an amber light 
On new-leaved woods and lawns between; 
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But she who, with a smile more bright, 
Welcomed and watched the springing green, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
The fair white blossoms of the wood 
In groups beside the pathway stand; 
But one, the gentle and the good, 
Who cropped them with a fairer hand, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
Upon the woodland’s morning airs 
The small bird’s mingled notes are flung; 
But she, whose voice, more sweet than theirs, 
Once bade me listen while they sung, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
That music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes; 
My heart aches when the flowers appear; 
For then I think of her who lies 
Within her grave, 
Low in her grave.” 


If Bryant was so prone to weave into 
his work beautiful descriptions of nature 
where the burden of thought was remote 
from nature, what must be his verse when, 
as in sO many instances, the simple paint- 
ing of the picture presented by nature is 
the only purpose he has in view? In 
such descriptions, the delicate choice of 
words, the faultless taste, the rhythmic 
melody, are toned as it were with the 
very atmosphere of the scene. As in 
fine painting the careful observer can 
tell the time of year and the hour of day 
which the picture presents, so in these 
poems of nature every familiar charac- 
teristic of the scene is given with the 
utmost fidelity to truth. Take this as a 
picture of a midsummer noon : — 

“The quiet August noon has come; 
A slumberous silence fills the sky; 


The fields are still, the woods are dumb; 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft, white clouds, that rest 
Above our vale a moveless throng; 

The cattle on the mountain’s breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long.” 


Or read this, as a painting of winter 
sunlight in the woods after an ice-storm, as 
it is sometimes seen in New England : — 


“ Come when the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with 

ice, 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 
The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad-arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
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yellow husks of harvest,” “the ghastly 
gleaming forests” of “ Hiawatha” are all 
used to embellish the Indian story of 
human suffering and love. So Tennyson 
rarely describes nature for its own sake, 
though his use of nature is in general 
different from that of Longfellow. Where 
Longfellow describes the actual scenery 
which is the setting and accompaniment 
of his story, Tennyson supposes some 
natural object to illustrate his thought. 
There are no more beautiful similes in 
the language than those of the “ Idyls 
of the King,’ where the most exquisite 
descriptions of natural objects are used 
as illustrations of human action or of 
some ethical truth. They are done with 
a few strokes, sometimes painting a pic- 
ture in half a dozen words; and though 
Tennyson’s poetry abounds in_ these 
similes he never goes astray. His butter- 
cups never blossom in September, nor 
his wood violets in August, nor his asters 
in April. So careful and discriminating 
is he in the use of similes drawn from 
nature, that a literary review some years 
ago published an article on Tennyson’s 
scientific knowledge of botany as evi- 
denced by his allusions to flowers in 
his poems. 

But Bryant’s use of natural scenery as 
the material for poetic work is quite dif- 
ferent from that of either Emerson or 
Longfellow or Tennyson. To him the 
beauty of nature is quite worthy to be 
sung on its own account. He does not, 
like some poets, force it todo duty as the 
embellishment of that which is held to 
be of more beauty or value, but the natu- 
ral object itself is worthy of being de- 
scribed, and there anend. Even the titles 
of many of his poems show how largely 
the simple descriptions of the scenes and 
sounds of the natural world occupied his 
pen and satisfied his heart. Fully one 
half of Bryant’s poems are made up of 
descriptions, pure and simple, of natural 
scenery. 

Of the influences of nature in giving 
him ideas, inspiring him with poetic 
power, teaching him humility, and wean- 
ing him from worldliness, we have his own 
confession. For instance, in the poem 
entitled “ The Rivulet ” he acknowledges 
his love for nature when a boy : — 


“ And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers at thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me; and I wrote, on high, 
A name I deemed should never die.” 

The influence of nature in ennobling 
the mind and heart by soothing the fever 
of the busy life of cities is a favorite one 
with Bryant, and he often refers to his 
own experience as an illustration of the 
truth. 

“ The calm shade 
Shall bririg a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance shall waft a 
balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men 
And made thee loathe thy life.” 


“ While I stood 
In Nature’s loneliness, I was with one 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the world 
Deems highest, to converse with her.” 


Even in those poems where the evi- 
dent purpose is as far removed as possi- 
ble from the description of nature, and 
where the principal thought is concern- 
ing things purely human, or historical, 
some of the best remembered and most 
eloquent of Bryant’s work is his allusion 
to nature as a kind of muse who inspires 
him with the thought he wishes to con- 
vey. Of these there are three examples 
more notable than others, two of them 
perhaps as well known as any of his writ- 
ings, viz.: ‘“Thanatopsis” and “The 
Antiquity of Freedom ;” while the last 
is the short piece beginning “The May 
sun sheds an amber light.””  “ Thanatop- 
sis”? was written when Bryant was a mere 
stripling of eighteen years. As its name 
implies, it is a vision of death, and aims 
to bring under one comprehensive vision 
the perpetual rising and passing away of 
generation after generation of men. Yet 
in this poem the inspiration and the les- 
son are represented as coming from na- 
ture. They “come to him who goes 
forth under the open sky and lists to 
nature’s teachings ; while from all around 
earth, and her waters, and the depths of 
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air, comes a still voice.” And he de- 
scribes how they come in the opening of 
the poem, — a passage which prophesies 
even at this early age of the poet what 
was to be a marked feature of his poetic 
teaching : — 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


“The Antiquity of Freedom” is an- 
other case in point. The essence of the 
poem is found in the passage describing 
the nature of liberty, beginning with the 
words : — 

“O Freeeom! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs.” 


And yet this poem on the nature and 
antiquity of liberty is -represented as 
conceived and inspired in the dark 
depths of the primeval forest, and the 
description of this source of inspiration 
forms the introduction to the poem. 


“ Here are old trees, tall oaks, and gnarled pines, 

That stream with gray green mosses; here the 
ground 

Was never trenched by spade, and flowers 
spring up 

Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 

To linger here, among the flitting birds 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks and 
winds 

That shake the leaves, and scatter as they pass 

A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 

With pale-blue berries. In these peaceful 
shades — 

Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old — 

My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 

Back to the earliest days of liberty.” 


The other poem which may be quoted 
in illustration of the same peculiarity is 
one of sorrow and regret at the death of 
a friend ; and yet, though the keynote of 
the poem is one of grief from which the 
melody of the strain never wanders, the 
language is wholly a description of 
the sights and sounds of nature, with 
the remembrance of which the memory of 
her is intermingled. As there are only 
four stanzas, the whole poem may be 
given : — 

“The May sun sheds an amber light 
On new-leaved woods and lawns between; 
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But she who, with a smile more bright, 
Welcomed and watched the springing green, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
The fair white blossoms of the wood 
In groups beside the pathway stand; 
But one, the gentle and the good, 
Who cropped them with a fairer hand, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
Upon the woodland’s morning airs 
The small bird’s mingled notes are flung; 
But she, whose voice, more sweet than theirs, 
Once bade me listen while they sung, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
That music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes; 
My heart aches when the flowers appear; 
For then I think of her who lies 
Within her grave, 
Low in her grave.” 

If Bryant was so prone to weave into 
his work beautiful descriptions of nature 
where the burden of thought was remote 
from nature, what must be his verse when, 
as in so many instances, the simple paint- 
ing of the picture presented by nature is 
the only purpose he has in view? In 
such descriptions, the delicate choice of 
words, the faultless taste, the rhythmic 
melody, are toned as it were with the 
very atmosphere of the scene. As in 
fine painting the careful observer can 
tell the time of year and the hour of day 
which the picture presents, so in these 
poems of nature every familiar charac- 
teristic of the scene is given with the 
utmost fidelity to truth. Take this as a 
picture of a midsummer noon : — 


“The quiet August noon has come; 
A slumberous silence fills the sky; 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb; 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft, white clouds, that rest 
Above our vale a moveless throng; 

The cattle on the mountain’s breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long.” 


Or read this, as a painting of winter 
sunlight in the woods after an ice-storm, as 
it is sometimes seen in New England : — 


“Come when the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with 

ice, 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 
The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad-arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
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Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water drops, 

That glimmer with an amethystine light. 

But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy floor.” 


Or note this upon the rising of the 
late and waning moon: — 


“‘ See where upon the horizon’s brim 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars; 
The waning moon, all pale and dim, 
Goes up amid the eternal stars.’’ 


Or this upon “ The New Moon” : — 


“ When, as the garish day is done, 
Heaven burns with the descended sun, 
’Tis passing sweet to mark, 
Amid that flush of crimson light, 
The new moon’s modest bow grow bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark. 


The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thoughts of all fair and youthful things — 
The hopes of early years 
And childhood’s purity and grace, 
And joys that like a rainbow chase 
The passing shower of tears.” 


Perhaps one of the most faithful pieces 
of sketching in his works may be found 
in the opening passage of the poem 
entitled “Summer Wind,” in which the 
summer moon is described before the 
afternoon breeze has sprung up. 


“Tt is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors; the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright 

clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heavens — 
Their bases on the mountains, their white 
tops 

Shining in the far ether — fire the air 
Wit’) a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away.” 


But it must not be forgotten that 
Bryant was a man of religious faith, and 
not infrequently draws some ethical or 
religious lesson from the themes which 


he finds in nature. As, for instance, in 
“The Yellow Violet”’ he finds the lesson 
of humility; in the “ Fringed Gentian” 
the lesson of Christian hope; and in 
the “ Flight of a Water Fowl” a lesson 
of trust in Divine Providence. This, to 
be sure, is not his professed province ; he 
is not in the technical sense of the term 
a religious poet; but still, the work of 
few poets is more deeply imbued with 
the religious spirit. His chief merit is 
that with a remarkable literary force and 
purity of diction, greater than that of 
almost any poet, he compels us to the 
observance of nature and awakens in us a 
quickened apprehension of her beauty. 
We may quote his own words addressed 
to another, and fittingly address them to 
him :— 
“ For thou hast taught us with delighted eye 
To gaze upon the mountains, to behold 
With deep affection the pure, ample sky, 
And clouds along its blue abysses rolled; 
To love the song of waters, and to hear 
The melody of winds with charméd ear.” 


This, mainly, has been Bryant’s work 
as a poet; but into that work he has 
often infused the deepest and purest 
religious feeling. A few stanzas in illus- 
tration of this may be given from his 
“Lines to a Water Fowl;” and there 
are no better lines to keep in mind as 
we close this brief sketch. 

“ Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
* * * * * * 
There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
* * * * * * 
Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 


Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
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AT THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN WITH THE 
SECOND NEW HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT. 


By Francis S. Fiske. 


the Rebellion have been fought 

over again on paper so often that 
every one knows or can learn as much 
about them as one who fought in them. 
For a soldier engaged in the fight can 
see but little how the battle wages away 
from his immediate vicinity, and it is 
only from the separate accounts of the 
several acts of the drama, often simulta- 
neous although far apart, that one can 
learn the whole story of a battle, with 
the various incidents, each having more 
or less influence upon the result. 

What I saw of the first battle of Bull 
Run forms the subject of this article. As 
what I shall say will relate largely to the 
movements and behavior of the Second 
New Hampshire Regiment, to which I 
belonged, the only regiment from New 
Hampshire engaged in the battle, but a 
fair type of all the New Hampshire and 
indeed of all the New England coun- 
try regiments, it is appropriate to say a 
few words describing the men who com- 
posed it. 

The term “citizen soldiers” cannot be 
more fitly applied than to these men. 
They were representative New England 
men, of every occupation and profession, 
and from every walk in life. ‘They were 
engaged in their peaceful vocations, with 
never a thought of war or bloodshed, 
until they heard the mutterings of the 
war-cloud soon to burst upon them, and 
had never heard and never expected in 
their lives to hear a shot fired at a human 
target. Any town meeting or village 
gathering can furnish counterparts of the 
volunteers who made up the country regi- 
ments from New England. The spirit 
and character of the general uprising, the 
prompt and ready taking up of arms by 
men leading and loving a life of peace 
and tranquillity, impress themselves on me 
more and more the oftener I recall them. 
153 


Te principal battles of the war of 


As far as I know it has not its parallel in 
all history. Instances abound of men 
throwing aside the implements of peace- 
ful labor to take up weapons for mortal 
combat; there are many such in our 
own annals. But in earlier times men 
were familiar with war alarms ; tales of bat 
tles and of bloody personal combats were 
told by the actors in them in every ham- 
let and, at some periods, in every house 
hold, so that men grew up from infancy 
to manhood accustomed to think of them 
as likely to be more or less frequent 
incidents in their lives. Without going 
back to more remote times, look at our 
own history, during the earlier part of 
which the war-whoop and the report of 
the musket often interrupted the lullaby 
sung by the side of the infant’s cradle, 
and men went to work in the fields and 
to worship in the meeting-houses with 
their weapons at theirsides. Then came 
the war of the Revolution, and that of 
1812, since when, although the Mexican 
war gave an opportunity to some men to 
gratify a liking for military adventure, 
nothing had occurred to rouse the mar- 
tial spirit of the people ; so that the gen- 
eration from which our volunteers came 
was the first in our history of whom it 
could be said that their ways were ways 
of pleasantness and all their paths were 
peace. But the old spirit only slum- 
bered within their hearts, and at their 
country’s call these men took up arms as 
readily, and bore them as bravely, as did 
their forefathers in the French and In- 
dian wars, at Bennington and at Lundy’s 
Lane. 

They did not volunteer in a fit of mo- 
mentary enthusiasm ; they knew very well 
what they were undertaking; recent 
events had set them to thinking of what 
the outcome of the growing sectional 
animosities might be, and they were 
ready, if need be, to uphold by deeds of 
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arms what they had heretofore maintained 
with their voices and their votes. There 
was no singing of a Marseillaise hymn, — 
or Yankee Doodle either, — little ringing 
of bells or beating of drums, scarcely any 
display of military ardor? In enlisting, 
they went and signed an agreement to 
risk their limbs and their lives to put 
down the Rebellion, deliberately, as they 
would have signed a contract to do any 
other piece of work necessary to be done. 
Such were the men of the Granite State 
who went out in the month of June, 
1861, and four weeks later fought in the 
battle of Bull Run. 

It is not my purpose to try to analyze 
the tactics and manceuvres by which we 
won a victory and then suffered it to be 
snatched from us. I shall try simply 
to tell a plain, unvarnished tale of what 
came within my own ken, “gua@egue tpse 
misserrima vidi et [parva] pars fui,” — 
the unpleasant things I saw and in which 
I took an unimportant part. 

The first accounts of the battle pro- 
duced the impression of the total rout and 
panic of the whole Union army. ‘The cor- 
respondent of the London Z7mes and other 
newspaper men, together with many con- 
gressmen and civilians, who had come out 
to see the fun and were the first terror- 
stricken fugitives from the vicinity of the 
scene of battle, drew pictures of men 
pale with terror throwing away their guns 
and equipments, cutting the traces of 
artillery and baggage horses, and stam- 
peding from the enemy in close pursuit. 
The effect produced by these accounts 
has never been done away with, and 
to-day the common belief is that the 
whole Union army became a disorderly 
mob and fled from the field in uncon- 
trollable panic. This, notwithstanding 
the official reports that many regiments 
and brigades withdrew from the field in 
good order, some of them ignorant that 
there had been anything like a panic. 

The Century Magazine for May, 1885, 
contained an article written by General 
Johnston, who commanded the Rebels 
in the battle, which of itself alone is a 
sufficient contradiction of the earlier 
statements. He says: — 

“At twenty minutes before five, when 
the retreat of the enemy toward Centre- 
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ville began, I sent orders to General Bon- 
ham... to march with his own and 
Longstreet’s brigade . . . by the quick- 
est route to the turnpike and to form 
across it to intercept the retreat of the 
Federal troops. But he found so little 
appearance of rout in these troops as to 
make the execution of his instructions 
seem impracticable ; so the two brigades 
returned to their camp.” 

Stuart’s cavalry followed our column 
on the Sudley Springs road; and if we 
did have to show them our heels, they 
found them too well shod to venture near 
them. Our regiment took on to the field 
seven four-horse baggage wagons: we 
did not know any better then. Every 
one of the wagons, with horses and _ har- 
nesses unharmed, returned safely to camp, 
—thanks to level-headed Quartermaster 
Godfrey and his New Hampshire team- 
sters. 

In the report of several Union officers 
are statements of their ineffectual efforts 
to rally troops hurrying from the field in 
disorder, affer it was known that the day 
was lost ; and there must also have been 
some foundation for the civilians’ stories 
of panic and flight, — I do not know how 
much foundation for them, nor can I say 
how many soldiers, if any, were able to 
overtake the London Zimes man and 
other civilians and join them in their 
flight. The scenes of the panic are de- 
scribed as being on or near the Warren- 
ton turnpike, some miles distant from us, 
and were limited in extent and duration. 
I can say that the Second New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, from the time it left its 
bivouac in the morning until after it left 
the field on its retreat, preserved its or- 
ganization, and was at all times ready to 
perform any duty which it was ordered 
to perform. ‘The same is true of all the 
other regiments in Burnside’s brigade. 
During the progress of the battle I saw 
some regiments advance under fire and 
withdraw in disorderly haste. I saw dis- 
organization and disorder at other -times, 
for which I could see no cause, and the 
men themselves who were in disorder 
appeared to be wondering what it all 





meant. But for myself I did not see on 


any part of the battle field anything which 
could be properly described as a panic. 
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One day, just after the morning drill at 
our camp in Washington, we received 
our first order to march to a field of 
battle. The order contained several in- 
structions as to details, ending with one 
that the surgeons should take their “ am- 
putating instruments.’’ I don’t think I 
ever read any other sentence which made 
me feel so uncomfortable as that did. 
It suggested the possible personal conse- 
quences of the expedition we were or- 
dered on, and thoughts of wooden legs 
and empty sleeves would obtrude on my 
mind. It seems odd to me now that the 
picture of Captain Cuttle with the iron 
hook fixed to his elbow should have risen 
to my mind, and I wondered if I could 
learn to use the hook as deftly as the 
Captain did. Fortunately for me, the 
point of the observation did not lie in 
the application of it. 

All fancies were soon dispelled by the 
actual business of preparation ; and on the 
16th of July, with knapsacks packed and 
haversacks filled with rations, we marched 
cheerily over the Long Bridge into 
“Dixie,” and for the first time trod 
the “sacred soil’ with hostile feet. 
We, with the First and Second Rhode 
Island and the Seventy-first New York, 
formed a brigade under Colonel Burn- 
side. At night —luckily a pleasant one, 
barring a slight s:ower — we turned into a 
cornfield, and for the first time bivouacked 
in the field, lying in the soft furrows, with 
knapsacks and saddles for pillows, not a 
bad bed, although primitive in its make- 
up and appointments. One of the men 
asked the quartermaster to see that the 
bars were put up, so that we should not 
take cold. 

As we proceeded the next day, we had 
from time to time to remove trees which 
had been felled across the road to ob- 
struct our march, and we invaded two or 
three rebel camps, which were hurriedly 
abandoned at our approach. Some of us 
could bear witness to the savoriness of 
some smoking hot dishes just served, 
though comments were made on the bad 
manners of “the Rebs” in not waiting 
to welcome us to the repast they had 
cooked for us. The hard streets of Fair- 
fax Court House, upon which we slept— 
those of us who could —the second night 
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made us think with regret of the soft 
furrows of the cornfield. As we entered 
the town, on the heels of the retreating 
Rebels, we remarked a want of correct- 
ness in the flag which floated from the 
Court House, and one of the men of the 
Second Rhode Island Regiment pulled it 
down, and ran up one which had more 
stars and stripes on it. 

On the night of the 18th we made our 
bivouac a short distance from Centreville, 
where we remained three nights. Two 
of New Hampshire’s most distinguished 
men paid us a visit, and of course we 
gave them our best parlor bedroom, 
which was the inside of a baggage wagon 
on the left of the regiment. In the 
middle of our second night here there 
was an alarm on the extreme left of the 
brigade, followed by rapid and continued 
firing, which raised some commotion. 
Soon after it began I saw, through the 
light of the camp fires, our two guests 
coming at a pace which showed that they 
were not out for a mere stroll about the 
camp. They did not return to their lux- 
urious bedroom, but spent the remain- 
der of the night out of doors within 
our lines. At the beginning of the dis- 
turbance the Second New Hampshire 
was ordered to remain quiet and not to 
stir without orders. For this we scored 
our first compliment from the general, 
who commended our coolness in a night 
alarm. I never learned the cause of the 
alarm, but it was supposed to be a rather 
close reconnoissance by the enemy. 

After several orders and counter orders 
to prepare to march, we at last received 
one, on Saturday night, to cook rations 
and to be in column at two o’clock the 
next morning ; so the pots were set to boil- 
ing, and about midnight the boiled beef was 
cut up, the coffee poured into the can- 
teens, and the brigade was promptly in 
column and on the road. After passing 
through Centreville, we were brought to 
a wearisome halt of two or three hours, 
waiting for some tardy troops in front of 
us to get out of the way, and the sun had 
risen and begun to shed uncomfortably 
warm rays before we resumed our march. 
Crossing Cub Run, we left the turnpike, 
turning to the right into an unused path 
through fields and woods, 
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I wish I could adequately describe the 
loveliness of this summer Sabbath morn- 
ing. In the midst of war we were in 
peace. There was nota cloud in the 
sky ; a gentle breeze rustled the foliage 
over our heads, mingling its murmurs with 
the soft notes of the wood-birds ; the thick 
carpet of leaves under our feet deadened 
the sound of the artillery wheels and of 
the tramp of men. Everybody felt the 
influence of the scene, and the men, 
marching on their leafy path, spoke in 
subdued tones. A Rhode Island officer 
riding beside me quoted some lines from 
Wordsworth fitting the morning, which I 
am sorry Icannot recall. Colonel Slocum 
of the Second Rhode Island rode up and 
joined in our talk about the peaceful 
aspect of nature around us. In less than 
an hour I saw him killed while cheering 
on his men. At the door of a log hovel 
stood a woman who so loved the “ sacred 
soil” that she bore much of it on her 
person; she told us that there were 
enough Confederates on ahead to wipe 
us all out, and that her old man was one 
of them. 

Suddenly the stillness of the morning 
was broken by the sound of two cannon 
shots, the signal that the brigade which 
had kept on by the turnpike had reached 
its position. Men ceased speaking and 
without orders closed their ranks, and 
only the sullen rumble of the artillery 
wheels was to be heard; the influence 
of our peaceful surroundings was gone, 
and men were reminded that the time 
which was to test their manhood had 
come. An officer from the front came 
galloping back and asked for Colonel 
Marston. “Tell him to have his men 
ready, for we shall soon meet the enemy 
in large force,’ he shouted, and con- 
tinued on his way to other regiments. 
The Rhode Island regiment in front of 
us was hurried on, and soon the sound of 
cannon, “nearer, clearer, deadlier than 
before,” was heard, mingled with the 
sharp rattle of musketry. The sergeant 
of the pioneer squad asked what they 
should do with their axes and shovels. 
He was told to throw them down by the 
roadside, and we would pick them up as 
we came back. We did not stop to pick 
them up when we returned. 
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An aid ordered us forward to support 
the Rhode Island batteries. We pressed 
forward, and as we reached the field 
another aid ordered us off some distance 
to the right on to an acclivity, where we re- 
ceived our baptism of fire. Here we first 
became acquainted with the hateful srg 
of bullets. One reads of the frightful 
crash of bursting shells and roar of can- 
non balls ; but if anything can make the 
goose-flesh come upon a soldier in his first 
battle it is the spiteful hiss of a bullet and 
its dull thud as it buries itself in the 
ground — or in something else. 

A regiment of the enemy was in front 
of us at rather long range. Our two flank 
companies were armed with rifles. After 
one volley, the order was given to 
fire by companies. One of the flank 
companies fired, and then the other, with 
such effect that the enemy withdrew to 
the shelter of the woods. In the language 
of the sporting ring, we had won the first 
round. It was a Georgia regiment from 
whom we had drawn first blood. A year 
afterward, at the second battle of Bull 
Run, the same regiment was halted near 
where lay one of our wounded men, 
Charles Taber of Company C. As soon 
as the Georgians saw the “2d N. H. V.” 
on his cap, they treated him with friendly 
solicitude, and removed him from where 
he was lying, exposed to dropping shot 
and shells, to the shelter of an embank- 
ment. They knew all about the career 
of our regiment and what battles it had 
fought in, from the first to the second 
Bull Run. We were the first troops with 
whom they ever exchanged fire, and they 
manifested a very hearty good will toward 
us. 

The movement to our position was a 
mistake, caused by the confusion of staff 
officers of different generals, whom we 
were unable to distinguish, and who had 
not had time to learn to distinguish regi- 
ments of different brigades. 

Suddenly there appeared, as if they had 
sprung out of the ground, a large force of 
Rebels away to our left, in front of the 
Rhode Island regiments, and we were 
hurried off to meet them, moving by the 
flank and exposed as we passed to the 
fire of the Rebel force in front of us. 
On our way, two companies, by the 
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mistake of another aid not on the staff of 
our brigade, were separated from the regi- 
ment, and it was only by the active exer- 
tions of our own officers that they were 
brought back again, — an example of the 
blunders to which we inexperienced offi- 
cers and men were subjected. We passed 
some caissons; just before we reached 
them a cannon shot took off a hind leg of 
each of the two wheel horses. I had 
already seen men wounded and killed, 
but no such pitiful sight to me as that of 
those poor horses. 

We took our position near the Rhode 
Island batteries, and soon one who was 
fond of fighting must have passed a pleas- 
ant half hour. Burnside’s brigade alone 
was opposed to the whole Rebel force on 
that part of the field. Volley after volley 
was given and received through the thick 
smoke, and it seemed as if the air was 
filled with bullets, cannon balls and burst- 
ing shells. ‘There was a moment’s cessa- 
tion of firing on our left ; a body of men 
bearing what we thought was the Union 
flag were advancing toward the First 
Rhode Island. ‘There were cries of 
“Don’t fire on our own men,” when a 
murderous volley was poured into the 
Rhode Islanders. ‘The fire was returned 
and the Rebels fled. My recollections of 
the details of this part of our fighting are 
not very distinct. We, with other regi- 
ments of the brigade, advanced, climbed 
over a fence, pushed through an open 
field, and drove the enemy into the woods 
beyond ; then we were halted ; a brigade 
on our right came up and kept on driving 
the enemy; and Sherman with his bri- 
gade came up on the field quite a 
distance to our left, and the enemy was 
driven further and further back, across 
Warrenton turnpike, through the fields 
and still further back into the woods 
beyond. 

Colonel Marston was severely wounded 
in the shoulder and carried to the rear, 
just as the fighting began. A soldier in 
Company A had one of the strange es- 
capes from what seemed certain destruc- 
tion, which sometimes happen in battle. 
A shell struck between his feet and ex- 
ploded ; he seemed to me to rise a musket 
length in the air without any will or effort 
of his own, and I expected to see him fall 
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dead, but he alighted on his feet with an 
oath, which showed that he was very 
much alive and in no fear of immediate 
judgment. He walked back to Washing- 
ton that night. 

As we stood in line with our brigade, 
the firing ceased, and there came a still- 
ness over the field which seemed un- 
canny ; we looked at each other as men 
might do who had been in some great 
disaster and escaped unharmed. Was 
the battle ended and the victory won? 
A riderless horse came out of the woods 
opposite us ; a sleek, glossy creature, look- 
ing as if he was some lady’s pet. He 
came whinnying toward us at a gentle 
canter, until we could see spots of blood 
on his saddle. Just as he reached usa 
cannon shot from the woods broke his 
leg, and a soldier of the Seventy-first 
New York shot him dead. It seems a 
trivial incident, but it attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole brigade, and to me it is 
one of the most vivid recollections of the 
day. 

A cheer came from away off to the 
right, and was taken up by us and rolled 
along to the extreme left. General 
McDowell rode down our front announc- 
ing that we had won a glorious victory. 
One of our men near me said, pointing to 
some columns of dust over the trees to 
the south of us and moving toward us: 
“Tt seems to me, Colonel, that if we have 
whipped them, that dust ought to be 
moving the other way,’”— and soon firing 
began again on our right. In reply to a 
question by Colonel Burnside, he was 
answered that the Second New Hamp- 
shire was ready to obey any order it re- 
ceived, and we were ordered off to the 
right, to take a position abandoned by 
another regiment and to report to General 
Heintzleman. Just as we were about to 
start, Colonel Marston came up mounted, 
with his shoulder bandaged, and said: 
“Now we New Hampshire boys will have 
a chance to show what stuff we are made 
of.” He was received with cheers, and 
accompanied us until repeated entreaties 
not to take the risk of aggravating his 
wound induced him to return; but he 
left the inspiration of his presence with us. 

On the way to our new position our 
two left companies, “B’”’ (Captain, after- 
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ward Major General Griffin) and “I” 
(Captain, afterward Colonel Bailey) had 
a short but sharp exchange of compliments 
with a Rebel regiment. It required a very 
peremptory order to bring them back to 
their place in column. While we were halt- 
ing a moment, one of the men offered me 
some water from his canteen, which he had 
just filled at a pool near by. Upon my 
declining it, he raised the canteen to his 
own lips, throwing his head back, when a 
cannon ball nearly severed his head from 
his body. Such a sight at home would 
have made me sick and faint with horror ; 
but now, after only two or three hours of 
familiarity with battle scenes, my princi- 
pal feeling was astonishment that a can- 
non ball could make such a clean, knife- 
like cut, so quickly does one adjust 
one’s self to one’s environment. 

Soon after we reached the position 
which we were ordered to take, and had 
reported to General Heintzleman that we 
were waiting his orders, we received an 
order to take and hold a position further 
to the front, and advanced to the line 
indicated. We were fired upon here and 
suffered some casualties. The enemy in 
front of us were hidden by the irregulari- 
ties of the ground and by a clump of 
trees, with nothing to indicate their pres- 
ence except the puffs of smoke from their 
places of shelter. As our orders were 
only to take the position and hold it, 
we withdrew just behind the crest of 
ground we were on and waited for further 
orders, or for the enemy to attack us. 

We saw two of our batteries take a 
position on the further side of the War- 
renton road, where they did great execu- 
tion on the Rebel artillery and infantry. A 
Rebel regiment came out of the woods to 
the right on the flank of the batteries and 
moved steadily toward them. The guns 
of the batteries were moved and aimed 
at the advancing regiment. ‘Why don’t 
they fire? Why don’t they fire?” we ex- 
claimed. When at close range the regi- 
ment poured a volley into the batteries, 
and it seemed as if every man and every 
horse went down, and in fact every can- 
noneer, with many other men, and most 
of the horses fell. The Rebels captured 
the guns, and they were retaken by our 
men. ‘Three times they were taken and 
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retaken, sometimes by a single regiment 
on one side or the other, and sometimes 
by two or three regiments advancing 
together, but apparently without concert, 
until at last our men withdrew, taking 
three of the pieces with them. It was 
afterward known that the reason why the 
batteries did not fire on the advancing 
regiment was that the commanding officer 
was told that they were our men. ‘This 
mistake was one of the principal causes 
of our defeat. Had the batteries fired, 
they would have annihilated the Rebel 
regiment and resumed their destructive 
fire on the Rebel line. 

After this the fighting continued in des- 
ultory and spasmodic advances and re- 
pulses by one side or the other,— the 
general effect being adverse to us, — and 
we saw many men leaving the field in dis- 
order, but not apparently in fear or with 
any great hurrying. At last an aid came 
with an order for us to retire to our 
brigade. When the order was given to 
march “common time,’ we retired slowly 
and in our usual order, although many of us 
doubtless felt rather queer, — I know that 
I did when I gave the order. Lieutenant 
Colonel Rice, then a private in Company 
A, has since told me that when he heard 
the order “common time” he felt as if 
mud turtles were crawling up and down 
his back ; another man said that his knap- 
sack had felt pretty heavy, but when he 
turned he wished it was made of cast 
iron ; another said that he didn’t see why 
old “Double Quick,” as he irreverently 
called the commanding officer, couldn’t 
put us through as he used to on drill, but 
he thought if the officers, who were near- 
est the enemy, could stand it he could. 

I relate these things to show the feeling 
which pervaded us; that is, we wanted to 
get away from the foe now advancing 
in considerable force, but with never a 
thought of moving faster than ordered, — 
“common time.’’ We _ halted once, 
ordered arms, and rested several minutes. 
Soon after we had resumed our retreat, 
some of our cavalry came up between us 
andthe enemy. The commanding officer 
told us to hurry up or we should be cut 
off. He was thanked for his warning. 
We closed up our ranks, but did not 
“hurry up.” The cavalry man again told 




















us in a somewhat more peremptory manner 
to hurry on or he would not stay to pro- 





tect us. He was told to go to and pro- 
tect himself, and that we could take care 
of ourselves. I looked around, and saw 
a body of Rebel cavalry perhaps a quarter 
of a mile away, coming toward us at a 
slow trot, which did not look to my inex- 
perienced eye much like a dash to cut us 
off ; and moreover I was willing that they 
should try it, although I think now that 
we might have fared badly if they had 
charged on us. They did not attempt to 
molest us. I was told only a year or 
two ago that the cavalry officer who 
was so solicitous for our safety was 
Captain Amistad, and that he resigned 
within a day or two and went over 
to the Rebels, and was the General 
Amistad killed at Gettysburg, at the 
head of Picket’s column. He was not 
the only rebel at heart among _ those 
serving that day as officers of the Union 
troops. 

Rice of Company A, whom I mentioned 
a moment since, was shot through his lung, 
the bullet passing entirely through his body. 
He was laid behind a building near by and 
reported killed by the men who bore him 
there. We heard no more of him until 
he came into camp the following Novem- 
ber, an exchanged prisoner from Rich- 
mond. He had been kindly cared for 
by a family living near the field, until 
removed by Rebel surgeons. A _ few 
years ago Colonel Rice visited his hosts, 
who were people of narrow means, and he 
wished to make them some return for 
their kindness. They refused his offer for 
themselves, but said their church was very 
poor and in debt $200, which the society 
was struggling to reduce, and they would 
be grateful for a dollar or two for that 
object. When Mr. Rice reached home 
he related this to the editor of the Spring- 
field Republican, who published the story 
with a request for contributions. Before 
nightfall $246 were received. As Mr. 


Rice’s host was on his way to a church 
meeting, sadly pondering his society’s 
embarrassment, he stopped at the post- 
office, where he found a letter from Rice 
with a draft for $246, with which he 
entered the meeting. One can picture to 
one’s self the effect. 


The bloody chasm 
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between that society and the North was 
completely obliterated. 

We soon reached the field where were 
our brigade and a large number of men 
of other brigades without organization or 
order. There were many hundred men 
scattered over the ground, some standing 
in groups, some lying down, some wan- 
dering about, searching for bullets and 
other mementos of the battle. There 
was no appearance of fear or even un- 
easiness; they mostly seemed to be 
dazed and wondcring what we were to 
do next. There were also the nuclei of 
many regiments. Colonel Burnside pro- 
posed that our regiments should rally 
and resume their places in the brigade. 
The proposal was received with applause 
and carried out with spirit, and soon 
there were, I think, at least two thousand 
men in column, all of them willing and 
expecting to resume fighting, and many 
of them eager to do so, when Colonel 
Burnside, who had been to see General 
McDowell, came back and said that the 
order was to retreat. Strange as it may 
seem, I then for the first time realized 
that the Union army was beaten. I 
could hardly believe that we were ordered 
to finally abandon the field. Weary and 
dispirited, we retraced the path by which 
we had come with such different feelings 
in the morning. Soon after we entered 
the woods there was a cry that the Black 
Horse Cavalry was upon us,— which 
caused much disorder; and after that 
there was little regard paid to regimental 
formations, and companies became more 
or less mingled. But the alarm was 
momentary, and the column moved on at 
a leisurely pace, and those near me were 
calmly discussing the events of the day. 

A squad of men joined our regiment, 
having with them as a prisoner the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of a Mississippi regiment, 
captured by the Fifth Minnesota. As 
we rode along side by side, I had a long 
conversation with him. He was a Rebel 
because his state was, and personally did 
not approve of secession. He was taken 
to Washington and held there till ex- 
changed. 

We kept on until we were near the 
bridge over Cub Run. The enemy had 
placed a battery near there, and were 
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sweeping the turnpike and bridge, which 
last was covered with the wreck of wag- 
ons, among which lay dead men and 
horses. Lieutenant Platt of Company 
C asked permission to take some men 
and capture the battery. As we were in 
the immediate presence of Colonel Burn- 
side, the permission could not be given. 
We learned long afterward from rebel 
prisoners who manned the battery, that a 
dozen men could easily have taken it. 

Our way was completely obstructed. 
The banks of the Run were steep and 
rough, and we must reach the other side. 
All formation was broken, and every one, 
with or without orders, scrambled across 
as he could. As Colonel Burnside, with 
myself and two or three other mounted 
officers, rode up the hill after crossing the 
Run, the battery fired three times at us, 
bringing down upon us a shower of twigs 
and leaves from the branches above us. 
Several times during the day I had wished 
I was at home in New Hampshire, but 
never more fervently than when riding 
along that knoll. Some of our regiment 
joined our colors after crossing, and we 
returned to the bivouac we had left in the 
morning, where others of the regiment 
came, singly and in groups, for an hour 
or two afterward. We had been march- 
ing and fighting eighteen hours, with 
scarcity of food and water, and were 
completely overcome by fatigue and ex- 
haustion. We threw ourselves on the 
ground like overworked oxen, and many 
of us were instantly sound asleep. 

At about ten o’clock Colonel Burnside, 
who was just across the road, was asked 
if it were safe to send Colonel Marston 
to Washington without a guard. ‘The 
answer was: “ Your regiment must be in 
column in fifteen minutes to march to 
Washington.” It required much rough 
but kindly meant treatment to arouse the 
men. The teams were harnessed, the 
camp kettles and utensils were thrown 
into the wagons, and we took our places 
in column. The last sight I saw, as I 
rode out from the bivouac after the regi- 
ment, was Surgeon Hubbard and Assist- 
ant Surgeon Sullivan amputating, by the 
light of a camp fire and a tallow candle, 
the arm of Private Derby of Company A, 
afterward lieutenant, who was wounded 
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at Cub Run while gallantly volunteering 
to act as one of the color guard. This 
was the first serious operation in the war 
on a New Hampshire soldier wounded in 
battle. 

One can fancy what the march that 
night was to us. On Monday forenoon, 
July 22, we marched through the city of 
Washington to our old camp, and the 
Bull Run campaign was ended. Our 
regiment had passed through its first war 
ordeal; and if it had done nothing to 
win honor, it had also done nothing to 
bring discredit on itself or on the state 
which it represented. The men untried 
in battle, their officers oppressed with a 
consciousness of their great responsibilities 
and of their lack of military experience, 
the regiment was six hours on the field, 
where was the hardest fighting of the day, 
taking an active part in much of it. It was 
more than once under fire which it could 
not return, — the most trying position for 
any soldier, veteran or recruit. There 
were examples of disorder all around it, 
yet through it all the regiment bore itself 
steadily and bravely on the battle field 
from the very beginning of the fight to 
the very end of it. Although this is not 
the place to speak of the subsequent 
career of the regiment, I take leave to 
say, before dismissing the subject, — I 
can speak without self-praise, for before 
it was in another battle General Hooker 
put me in command of the Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania regiment, and I never re- 
joined the old Second, — that as in the 
battle of Bull Run, so through the whole 
war, from the beginning to the end of it, 
in Hooker’s first brigade, on many battle 
fields, in victory and defeat, it always bore 
itself steadily and bravely, and won a high 
reputation as a fighting regiment. 

General Sherman is reported to have 
said that the battle of Bull Run was one 
of the best planned and worst fought of 
the war. It was not fought on any plan 
at all; it was a number of fights by sepa- 
rate regiments and brigades, without 
united effort or mutual support, led by 
their respective commanders without con- 
cert in the various movements. ‘The day 
was one of mistakes and blunders on 
the Union side from the very beginning. 
The tardiness of Tyler’s division in the 
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early morning, in leaving its bivouac and 
getting out of the way, caused the long 
delay of Hunter’s division, prevented the 
well-planned surprise, and gave the Rebels 
time to prepare to meet the attack on 


their left flank. The misdirection of 
Heintzleman’s division, and the delay in 
placing Porter’s brigade, left Burnside’s 
brigade to bear the brunt of the first hour’s 
fighting alone. ‘The advance of the bat- 
teries of Griffin and Rickets, before 
assurance of adequate support, was a fatal 
mistake, and last of all the failure to bring 
up the reserves and hold them at Stone 
Bridge left the retreating columns to face 
about and protect their rear as best they 
could. 

A man, whom I did not then know, was 
moving about our part of the field, a 
civilian, although I have heard that he after- 
ward volunteered, — looking from 
under the broad brim of his straw 
hat upon the various manceuvres, like 
some country farmer on an old-time 
militia muster-field. Strolling from 
one point to another with his hands 
in his pockets, I noticed more than 
once that he did not seem to mind 
whether he was under fire or not. 

A noticeable man anywhere; and 
when I met him some days after- 
ward I recognized him at once. 
He told me that he was on the field 
the whole day, and that if he had 
been in command of the Union 
troops he “would have licked the 
Rebels out of their boots with one 
hand tied behind him;” a pre- 
sumptuous thing for a civilian to 
say, — but I believed then he would 
have done what he said he would, 
and I believe so now. ‘The man’s name 
was Joseph Hooker. 

I do not wish to say anything unkind 
or disrespectful of General McDowell, 
nor could anything which I might say 
affect the honorable record which he 
made asa brave soldier and good general ; 
but at the first battle of Bull Run he failed 
to keep his forces well in hand, and to 
make movements and combinations, not 
contemplated in his planof battle, which 
unforeseen exigencies of the combat made 
necessary in order to secure and complete 
the success we won in the first part of 
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the day. Officers and men felt the want 
of a commander-in-chief present to over- 
see the field of battle and to control and 
direct his various forces in the shifting 
vicissitudes of the fight. ‘The want of 
such a presence was manifest on our part 
of the field from our first encounter with 
the enemy until we quit the field. Bri- 
gades and regiments appeared to be fight- 
ing each “upon its own hook,” as the 
commander of a brigade said to me. 

A battle is a game in which, after it 
is won and lost, the men cannot be set up 
again to play a back game; but we may 
for a moment permit ourselves to think of 
how the game might have been played 
out from the situation as it was at noon 
on that day. After driving the enemy 
from the field, we should not have been 
left standing an hour or two idly gazing 
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on the field from which we had driven 
them, while Johnston and Beauregard 
reformed their lines and brought up their 
supports. Our forces, reunited and kept 
well in hand, flushed with the success 
already won, would not have given the 
Rebels time to catch their breath, but 
would have kept them on the run on 
which we had started them, and sent 


them whirling down to and_ through 
Manassas as Phil. Sheridan afterward 


sent them “ whirling through Winchester.” 
They had already made good progress in 
that direction, for at twelve o’clock there 
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was as great a panic among the Rebel 
troops as was said to be among our troops 
at four o’clock. Mr. Davis, coming from 
Richmond, met a stream of fugitives 
reaching from the field to Manassas, 
bringing reports of the disastrous rout 
of their army. ‘The difference between 
them and us was that they did not have, 
as we did, a crowd of terrified civilians to 
lead them in flight and magnify the 
effects of it, nor a London newspaper 
man to publish to the world exaggerated 
and highly colored accounts of its char- 
acter and extent. They did have an 
active and able chief,—two chiefs, — 
who rallied their beaten troops and led 
them in person on to the field again. 
We did wo¢ have a chief who, riding to the 
front of battle, planted his colors there 
and called on his disordered brigades 
and regiments to rally around them. But 
if there was one panic, there were two; 
when they jeer about the one on our 
side, we can answer back ¢w guogue. 

There has been much dispute as to 
the numbers engaged, each side claiming 
that the other had the larger number. I 
think, judging from the official reports of 
both sides, there were about twenty thou- 
sand on each side actually engaged on 
the field. According to these reports, 
our loss in killed and wounded was about 
five hundred less than that of the Rebels ; 
about one thousand four hundred pris- 
oners were taken to Richmond, making 
our total loss about nine hundred more 
than that of the Rebels. We also lost 
twenty-five guns. 

The battle derives its importance from 
the time and circumstances. It was the 
first conflict which tried the mettle of 
northern hardihood and southern chiv- 
alry, and each side learned there to 
respect the fighting qualities of the other. 
Many people, and I am one of them, 
think it fortunate that we lost the battle. 
What would have happened if we had 
won no one can tell; but it is probable 
that some adjustment would have been 
patched up, and it would have devolved 
on a younger generation to renew the 
“ irreconcilable conflict’ and fight it out. 
It was better as it was. 

But a battle, with its victory and its 
defeat, is after all only an incident in 
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the course of events which make history. 
It is a result, not a producer, an effect, 
not a cause of the moral force and 
strength of a people. In closing, I go 
back to that part of my subject which I 
love most to dwell upon, to the spirit and 
moral force which sent our volunteers to 
the front and animated them to face the 
foe they found there, a spirit which no 
vietory can create and which no defeat 
can extinguish. In the history of our 
country there is no military record more 
honorable than that of New Hampshire. 
The war of the Rebellion put upon her 
volunteers the task of maintaining the 
fair fame which their forefathers had won ; 
and galiantly did they do it. They trans- 
mit the record to a new generation with 
added lustre on its fair pages. It is for 
the younger. men to look to it that the 
spirit which sent their fathers to the field 
and which their fathers inherited from a 
long line of ancestors does not fail. Up- 
on the fidelity of these young men to 
their ancestral traditions depend the 
safety and endurance of our government, 
—and, if anarchism continues its dan- 
gerous and baneful progress unchecked, 
it may be of society itself, —of which 
they will become the support and de- 
fence. ‘That spirit of self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice for the common weal is a 
traditional and historic characteristic of 
the race to which we belong, and is the 
vital principle of self-government; the 
spirit which leads men when danger 
threatens the community, to put shoulder 
to shoulder and go together to meet and 
quell it; loyalty, not to a symbol, not to 
King or Kaiser, but to the Common- 
wealth, whose subjects and rulers are the 
same. Upon its altars burns the sacred 
flame which, lighted on the far shores of 
the Caspian at a time before history was 
written, has come down to us in this 
Western World, through many peoples, 
tended by no vestal virgins, fanned by 
no priests, but guarded and fostered by 
the whole virile manhood of our race. It 
is the flame at which the torch of liberty 
enlightening the world is lighted. May 
we not add with pardonable pride that no- 
where has it ever burned more steadily or 
more brightly than among the valleys and 
on the hills of the old Granite State. 
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TRETCHING boldly into 
the Atlantic Ocean, forever 
defying the fury of the gale 
and storm, the rocky 
. shore of Cape Ann forms 
the northern prom- 
ontory of Massachu- 
setts Bay. This 
promon- 
tory is in 
reality an 
island 
pounded 
on all 
sides but one by deep navigable water. 
Toward the west it is separated from the 
mainland by a narrow canal, which is 
often entirely dry at low tide. Situated 
thus, and lying to the eastward of the 
New England coast line above and below 
it, Cape Ann becomes a serious hindrance 


ae 


to coast navigation. A glance at the 
map will at once show this. Starting 


from Portsmouth, N. H., the shore runs 
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in a southerly direction. Thence after 
Ipswich is reached the coast suddenly 
bends toward the east, forming the cape. 
Thence it runs southwest and west, for a 
distance of thirty-five miles, to Boston. 

Nor is the cape by virtue of its position 
alone a dangerous place to pass. Were 
there a good harbor here, vessels, when 
caught by a storm in the vicinity of Cape 
Ann, would find it but little trouble to run 
in for shelter. Gloucester harbor, at the 
southwestern end, offers but Jittle practical 
service, as vessels must needs first double 
the cape to reach it. Add to this the 
fact that a dangerous bar extends across 
the entrance to Gloucester harbor, and 
we see that this place of refuge amounts 
to little more than nothing. 

It is estimated that more than seventy 
thousand vessels pass Cape Ann yearly. 
It is arare occurrence when, standing on 
Pigeon Hill, on the northeastern part of 
the cape, one cannot count on a clear 
day from twenty-five to one hundred 
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coasters, bound to or from the ports of 
Maine, New Hampshire or the Provinces. 
Then, too, the constant going and coming 
of the Gloucester fishing craft causes the 
horizon always to be dotted with white 
sails. Now and then a wreck occurs. 
The storm dashes a dismasted coaster 
upon the foaming rocks ; there is a crunch- 
ing and grinding of timbers ; and in a few 
hours the shore is strewn with floating bits 
of wood orcargo. Perhaps a man or two 
is drowned. ‘There is a brief mention 
made in the daily papers, a passing inter- 
est in the event, a settlement of the insur- 
ance, — and the vessels sail to and fro as 
before. Cape Ann has had its share of 
wrecks. Its pitiless rocks have picked up 
many an unfortunate craft which, having 
lost its reckonings, suddenly sees before it 
the rolling breakers, hears the dull roar of 
the waves as they pound and crash among 
the jagged bowlders, and then, borne on 
by the merciless rush of the tide, dashes 
itself to destruction. Numerous life-sav- 
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These painful facts, together with the 
circumstances touched upon in regard to 
the geographical position of the cape, 
have caused the United States Govern- 
ment to undertake the construction of a 
breakwater at Rockport. Rockport is a 
town of about five thousand people, situ- 
ated on the northeastern portion of the 
promontory. Prior to 1840 it was a 
part of Gloucester; but at that date the 
people of Rockport disunited themselves 
from the older portion of the town, or 
“The Harbor” as it was commonly 
called, and formed a separate community. 
It is a quiet, attractive little place, the 
northern portion of which, called Pigeon 
Cove, is a well-known summer resort. 
Were it not for the stone business, which 
is carried on by several rich and busily 
worked quarries, Rockport would be 
without any particular industry. Fishing, 
the common vocation of all the early 
settlers of Cape Ann, has dwindled to a 
small scale, by reason of the business 
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ing stations at prominent places along the 
shore tell a silent but impressive story of 
the wrecks so frequent on this rock-bound 
cape. During the last twenty years 
there have been no less than one hundred 
and forty-seven total wrecks, and five 
hundred and sixty partial disasters. 


FROM 
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at Gloucester. Trawling in small ’long- 
shore boats is the only branch of this 
industry now carried on to any extent. 

The town lies about an indentation of 
the cape known as Sandy Bay. The 
southern arm of this bay extends east- 
ward one and a half miles to Gap Head. 
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Here the island of Straitsmouth, three 
eighths of a mile in length and but a few 
rods distant from the “ Head,’’ completes 
the arm. The western arm extends 
northward two miles, to Andrews Point. 
Toward the east there is no protection 
whatever ; and during the easterly gales 
the waves roll in and strike against the 
shore with unchecked fury. Across this 
eastern open space the government is 
now building a breakwater. When com- 
pleted, it will rank with the already 
famous works at Cherbourg, France, and 
Plymouth, England. 

Before entering upon any discussion of 
the breakwater itself and the work now 
going on, a few words upon the past 
history of the enterprise will not be out of 
place. The present work is not the 
first undertaken at Rockport by the 
National Government. In 1836, a 
breakwater was begun at what was known 
as Long Cove. Work was continued till 
1840, when the appropriation was ex- 
hausted, with the structure still un- 
finished. Although somewhat damaged 
in 1841, the work serves as a shelter 
from easterly gales. Besides this struc- 
ture, several minor breakwaters or, more 


properly speaking, piers, have been 
erected at private expense, near the 
various granite companies’ quarries. At 
the village of Pigeon Cove, also, a lofty 
mass of stone has been raised, behind 
which a few large vessels may find a place 
of safety. But these stone piers are all 
comparatively small, and their advantages 
are utilized for the most part by those 
vessels connected with the granite busi- 
ness. ‘The coasting craft receive no ben- 
efit whatever from them. 

The practical advantages offered by 
these minor structures gave rise, as far 
back as 1830, to the idea that Rockport 
would be a most desirable place for a 
national harbor of refuge. The deep 
water within the bay, the good anchoring 
ground and, above all, the lack of a large 
harbor between Portland and_ Boston, 
where vessels could find shelter during 
storms, —these facts and others led to 
the hope that in time a breakwater would 
be built across the mouth of the bay. 
3ut this hope was entertained by only 
a few. Like all great projects, it was 
met with objections and, more than all, 
with indifference. For years the matter 
received but little attention. Public 
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interest was not awake, and the opinion 
of experienced men was not sought. 
Finally, in 1879, 1880 and 1881, the in- 
terest in the project of a breakwater 
seemed suddenly to spring up. Discus- 
sions became frequent, prominent men 
opened their ears, and public meetings 
were held. ‘The hitherto quiet town real- 
ized that it had something to work for; 
and the “Sandy Bay National Harbor of 
Refuge’ became a common topic of con- 
versation. 


the water, and for three years the en- 
gineers were busy marking out the course 
of the proposed breakwater. 

The course, as laid out, provided for a 
V-shaped wall extending one mile north- 
west by west toward Andrews Point, 
where a northern passage is left two 
thousand feet wide. Southerly, the 
breakwater extends a little less than 
three quarters of a mile to Avery’s 
Ledge. Here is a southeastern entrance 
measuring one thousand five hundred 

feet. The harbor thus en- 
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In March, 1881, a committee of twelve 
was appointed to bring the subject before 
the public. Numerous circulars were 
printed and sent throughout the country. 
The attention of the press was called to 
the question, and the representatives in 
Congress were urged to further the un- 
dertaking as much as possible. Success 
followed the efforts of the committee ; 
and in 1882 the surveying was begun. 
Curious-looking poles and staffs were 
erected on prominent hills overlooking 


closed is of more than one 
thousand six hundred acres, 
with a depth of sixty feet of 
water and excellent holding 
ground. 

November 12, 1885, is the 
time from which the first con- 
tract was dated. It extended 
to March 21, 1887, during 
which period one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand 
tons of stone were deposited. 
The second contract was from 
March 21, 1887, to June 23, 
1888, when one hundred and 
fifteen thousand tons were 
sunk. The third contract 
lasted from January 2, 1889, 
to June 28, 1890; under this 
appropriation one hundred 
and ten thousand tons were 
used. The fourth contract 
extended from January 1, 
1891, to August 31, 1892; 
by this, one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand tons were 
added to the amount. The 
fifth contract began on Octo- 
ber 14, 1892 ; and up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1894, the breakwater 
had been enlarged by the sinking of one 
hundred and five thousand tons. The 
stone thus far deposited amounts to 
about six hundred and fifty thousand 
tons. It is estimated that five million 
tons will be required to complete the 
breakwater. The total appropriations 
to the present time reach the neighbor- 
hood of $750,000 ; and the cost per ton 
is about $1.15. 

For convenience of classification, 
breakwaters are divided according to 
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their construction 
into three kinds, — 
vertical or nearly 
vertical, sloping and 
composite. The 
first of these struc- 
tures is generally 
built of carefully 
fitted blocks of 
granite, the walls 
extending perpen- 
dicularly or nearly 
so from the bottom 
to above high water. . 
This kind of break- 
water is used to 
arrest the straight 
onward course of 
the waves, as well as to deflect them 
laterally. As an example of such, we 
may mention the Dover Admiralty Pier 
in England. The second class, sloping, 
is very wide at the base, its walls extend- 
ing obliquely to and above the surface. 
The part below low water is generally of 
loose rubble ; that above is composed of 
smooth stone or loose rocks as below. 
‘The action of this kind is, in the main, 


ROCKPORT GRANITE 
COMPANY'S PIER, 





THE “ARCH,” ROCKPORT GRANITE COMPANY'S 
QUARRY. 


similar to that of the first class. Such a 
breakwater is the work at Plymouth, Eng- 
land. The last form, that known as the 
composite breakwater, combines the prin- 
ciples of the other two. It is constructed 
of loose rubble up to low water, upon 
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which sloping foundation a vertical wall 
is built. By this means the wave is 
caused both to break and to turn to 
one side. ‘The Cherbourg fortified 
breakwater is the best illustration of 
this class. ‘lo give a more definite idea 
of the three classes, diagrams are given, 
with this article, of the breakwaters al- 
ready mentioned. A section of the 
work now building at Rockport is also 
added, for the purpose of comparison. 

The American breakwater comes under 
the second class, that represented by the 
Plymouth work ; but, unlike the Plymouth, 
the top is constructed of rubble. When 
the plans of the Rockport breakwater 
were being made, it was proposed to 
make a base of solid rock, with a level 
top forty feet wide at a depth of twenty- 
two feet below low water, and to build 
a finished wall above the surface. But 
owing to observations made upon the 
action of the sea, it was decided later 
on to build a wall both the substruc- 
ture and the superstructure of which 
should be loose undressed stone. Thus 
the cost of the superstructure is greatly 
diminished, while it is believed that the 
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results of this departure 
from the usual mode of 
construction will prove en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Although it is not the 
purpose of this article to 
enter into minute details, 
a tabular comparison of the 
Rockport breakwater with 
those at Cherbourg and 
Plymouth will not be lacking 
in interest. It will be seen 
that the one now building 
compares very favorably 
with its sisters. Indeed, in 
several particulars it has the 
advantage in the compari- 
son; and it is evident from 
an examination of the table 
that the Sandy Bay Har- 
bor of Refuge is destined 
to become as well known in 
the future as have the other 
two in the past. 

The work at Sandy Bay, 
as now carried on, is con- 
fined to two granite com- 
panies, —the Rockport 
Granite Company and the 
Pigeon Hill Granite Com- 
pany. The piers of these 
companies are but a short 
distance apart, scarcely more 
than a quarter of a mile. 
The quarries from which the 
stone is taken lie to the 
west of the piers and are 
connected with them by rail- 
ways, Over which cars are 
drawn by horses. Next to 
fishing, the industry of gran- 
ite quarrying easily ranks 
second on Cape Ann. 
Around the entire cape 
numerous quarries are lo- 
cated, and thousands of 
tons are annually shipped 
to the great cities of the 
East and West. The indus- 
try is continually growing. 
The supply of stone is in- 
exhaustible ; and the recent 
immigration to Cape Ann 
of numerous Swedes and 
Finns has caused the 
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working force of quar- 
rymen to be increased 
by a class of men at 
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once quiet and dili- 


























gent. ‘Twenty years 











ago the business was 
confined almost exclu- 
sively to the natives. 
Now, groups of round- 
faced, light-haired 














Finlanders dressed in 





their red or blue flan- 
nel shirts, hammering 
away, and talking in 
their own tongue, 
while they seem 
strangely out of place 
on the old cape, are 
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nevertheless common 









































sights. os 
Of the two com- SS 
panies mentioned, the pr ee 


larger and the more 
interesting is the 
Rockport Granite 
Company. This com- 
pany, besides owning 
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extensive property at 








Rockport, has recently 
come into possession 
of the valuable quar- 
ries and works on the 
western side of the 
cape, at Bay View. 
These latter quarries, however, furnish no 
stone for the construction of the break- 
water, and our interest in them is only 
cursory. The Rockport quarries, be- 
longing to this company, are among the 
largest on the cape. One of them, a 
great, deep hole near the main highway 
leading to Pigeon Cove, is fully a mile 
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in circumference. It varies in depth 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet. 
Rails are laid to every available place 
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SECTIONS OF 


BREAKWATERS. 


in the quarry, whereon cars loaded with 
ton after ton of paving run down to 
the pier, where vessels wait to be loaded. 
Slow-moving ox-teams also wend their 
way in and out among the huge piles of 
cut granite; and at noon or at evening 
the calm, patient beasts are loosed from 
their drags and, often without driver, 
stroll peacefully back to the stable. One 
of the interesting sights at this quarry is 
the great stone arch over which the main 
road runs in its course round the cape. 

As you descend into this immense pit 
and walk among the workers busy with 
their hammer and drill, you catch sight 
at various places of large pieces of jagged, 
irregular masses of granite. You are 
told that it is rubble — commonly called 
“‘ grout ’?—to be used upon the break- 
water. This rubble consists of pieces 
of granite otherwise condemned. From 
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their misshapen outlines you see at once 
that the stones can be put to no other 
use than that of being sunk into the sea 
for breakwater purposes; and it is this 
rough and jagged granite alone that the 
government demands. No round stone 
whatever can be used. ‘Thus is a large 
amount of granite, which otherwise would 
be fit only for the stone-crusher, made to 
do a valuable service. 

The stone is conveyed from the piers 
to the breakwater by means of sailing 
sloops and scows. The method of load- 
ing these craft, while very simple, is full 
of interest. Huge derricks run_ by 
machinery lift the stones from the car 
and carefully lower them into the hold or 
upon the deck. Sometimes when the 
smaller rubble is used, seven or eight 
pieces are transferred from the car to the 
vessel at once. The loading of the sloops 
is slow and tedious. Care must be taken 
so to arrange the heavy masses along the 
deck that the vessels may list neither to 
right nor left. As for the scows, the 
process of loading them is much more 
rapid. These latter craft are rectangular 
in shape, and of a decidedly clumsy 
appearance. They are decked only 
around the sides and ends. The middle 
portion consists of two large holds, with 
patent bottoms, which by means of power- 
ful levers are made to swing open when 
the occasion demands. Into these holds 


the stones are lowered as rapidly as the 
derrick can perform its work. When 
about one hundred tons are thus de- 
posited, the scows are ready to proceed 
to the breakwater. The carrying capacity 
of the sloops is a little less. 

The trip into the bay is the most inter- 
esting part of the work now carried on. 
The slow, lumbering sloops, having re- 
ceived their cargoes in the afternoon, are 
on their way to the breakwater early the 
next morning. ‘The scows leave at eight 
or nine o’clock, in tow of a tug. From 
the pier to the working ground it is one 
and three fourths miles ; and as the speed 
is very slow, about twenty-five minutes is 
required to cover the distance. 

It was a beautiful morning in March 
when, accompanied by an artist, the 
writer boarded the tug Cornelia, lying 
at the Rockport Granite Company’s pier. 
The air was cool and exhilarating. The 
waves sparkling beneath a bright sun 
were as inviting as though it were 
already midsummer. A few feet away 
a lighter was anchored, whereon a diver 
was preparing dynamite cartridges for a 
submarine blast. To the rear of the 
tug a large three-masted schooner was 
moored, loading with paving. A few 
hundred feet distant lay the scow, her 
sides deep in the water. The white 


blocks of granite in the hold rose above 
the surrounding deck, showing that she 











THE BUILDING 


had received her cargo. By nine o’clock 
all was ready, and, taking the scow in tow, 
the tug steamed round the end of the 
pier and headed eastward for a distant 
pile of rocks just visi- 
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substructure just appearing above the 
surface. Stretching away to both right 


and left, buoys raise themselves from the 
water, marking the course of the wall, 





ble from the wheel- 
house. As we neared 
the breakwater we 
saw the sloop busy 
at work lowering the 
stones overboard by 
means of a derrick 
attached to the mast. 
Hardly had the Cor- 
nelia cast off from 
the scow, when the 
sloop hoisted her sail 
and started for home. 
She had been at the 
breakwater for about 
three hours, and 
would not make 
another trip until th 
following day. 

While the scow is 
getting into position 
to sink her cargo let 
us take a look at the 
breakwater. It is 
half tide. ‘The stones rise from the water 
to the height of fourteen feet, and vary in 
weight from four to ten tons. ‘They lie 
closely wedged, their rough, sharp edges 
jutting out in all directions. Near the 
water’s edge the granite is covered with a 
dark green slime. At each end the sea 
ripples and breaks over the top of the 
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LOADING A SCOW. 


which is still too far below to be visible. 
As we look upon this mass of roughly 
hewn rocks, with the waves washing 
among the numerous crevices, the 
seeming lack of any symmetry causes 
us for the moment to become preju- 
diced in favor of the smooth, rounding 
surface of the Plymouth breakwater in 
England, or the solid and 








A LIGHTER. 


| substantial work at Cher- 
bourg. But when we are 
told by the captain of the 


tug that this small bit of 
completed breakwater has 
successfully withstood the 





furious attacks of the winter 
gales, during which only a 
few stones were moved from 
their places, we see that the 
lack of beauty is more than 
compensated for by the ac- 
tual gain in the power to re- 
sist the mighty force of the 
waves. That the breakwater 
| is built for service rather than 
for beauty is at once evident ; 
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SCOW GETTING INTO POSITION TO DEPOSIT STONE. 


and that this rough, unfinished wall is the 
one best suited for the purpose, time 
will doubtless show. Of the super- 
structure six hundred feet is completed. 
The substructure has been laid for a dis- 
tance of four thousand five hundred feet. 

The scow meanwhile has been secured 
in its proper position. By means of 


To oversee this 
work upon the 
breakwater, and also 
to take account of 
the amount of stone 
deposited, an officer 
is appointed, whose 
title is that of gov- 
ernment inspector. 
His duties, while not 
especially arduous, 
seem to be rather 
monotonous. No 
stone can be depos- 
ited during his ab- 
sence. Summer and 
winter alike this in- 
spector goes out to 
the breakwater, re- 
cording the number 
of each vessel and 
the amount of stone 
taken on the trip. 
Whether this in- 
spector will have the 
pleasure of record- 
ing the last deposit 
of stone upon the Rockport breakwater 
is hard to say. The progress is neces- 
sarily slow, owing to the small appro- 
priations; and the most that can now 
be said is that the work is fairly begun. 
That it will be finished is without doubt 
true. At present it is nothing more nor 
less than a menace to navigation; and 








cables run to adja- 
cent buoys it is made 
to float exactly over 
the place where the 
stone is to be 
dropped. Every- 
thing is now ready. 
A man at one end 
of the scow pulls a 
lever, which unlooses 
the bottom. A dull 
and heavy rumbling 
strikes the ear as the 
granite blocks sink 
into the sea, while 
the scow, relieved of 
its hundred tons, springs buoyant upon 
the waves. The tug steams alongside, 
the ropes are cast off from the buoys, and 
the journey homeward is begun. 





GOING HOME, 


the government is in duty bound to make 
it of some service. Nevertheless, when 
we remember that it took seventy-four 
years to build the Cherbourg breakwater, 














and twenty-nine years to complete the 
work at Plymouth, we have as yet no 
reason to be discouraged. 

What will the breakwater do for Rock- 
port? Will it, as some have thought, 
cause the quiet little town to become 
a commercial centre? Will the magnifi- 
cent harbor attract transatlantic steam- 
ship companies, and induce them to 
build piers into the blue waters of 
Sandy Bay? Will the rocky pastures of 
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Cape Ann be made into streets, whereon 


large and costly buildings shall be 
erected? Will this New England com- 


munity become in time the metropolis 
of the region? Probably not. But 
surely Rockport will become more and 
more a name dear to all who live upon 
the sea; for here the sailor will find a 
haven, a haven where he may lie in 
safety and laugh at the fury of the 
storm. 





A SECTION OF THE BREAKWATER, 


BITTERSWEET. 


By Annie E. Smiley. 


And the leaves in a golden rain were falling, 
You gave me a spray of bittersweet, 
And I wore it over my heart. 
And every day in the golden weather 
We walked in a paradise together. 
O, why did it happen we two should meet, 
When we only met to part? 


[an day in the woods when the birds were calling, 


Again in the golden autumn weather 
I stand in the woods, and wonder whether 
You have quite forgotten that day. 
And I think, if we two should meet, 
I should know by your voice, my name repeating, 
I should know by your look, and my heart’s wild beating ; 
And then I could truly say 
Whether life is bitter or sweet. 





Mount Wequomps.* 
By Laura Sanderson. 


’Tis morning on Mount Wequomps. A chieftain grim and tall 
bas watched bis trusty braves descend the jagged western wall, 
And waits the sound of battle; it echoes from below, 

Wibile crimson runs the meadow brook witb still and sullen flow; 
And when the setting sun refiects that fearful buman flood, 


be shouts witb joy: ‘ These cliffs shall yet batbe in the white man’s blood.”’ 


* Mount Wequomps, or Sugar Loaf, as it is now commonly called, was the favorite haunt of Metacom (King Philip), 
chief of the Wampanoags, who, from a jutting rock on the eastern side, could watch unobserved the movements of the 
colonists along the Connecticut. From this point he despatched his warriors to the battle of Bloody Brook, where the 
English soldiers, ‘“ the very flower of Essex county,”’ fell in such numbers that the stream ran with the blood of the slain. 
Tradition says that “ King Philip swore to massacre the whites until the granite rocks on which he stood were red with 
blood,” and that “ the mountain changed its color before night, while the stream since then has flowed without a murmur.’’ 
The traveller on the Connecticut River Railroad crosses Bloody Brook several rods north of South Deerfield station; 
and the red sandstone cliffs of Sugar Loaf are a familiar landmark to tourists in the neighborhood. 














’Tis evening on Mount Wequomps. 
HA broken=bearted chiet 

Un darkness climbs the beigbts, to 
seck in silence a relief. 

Dis bronzed face be covers in agony 
and sbame. 

“The rocks are red,’’ be groans; 
‘no more the stream repeats mp 
name, 

Wibile those 1 love are slaves to= 
nigbt,—in vain do 1 rebel;’’ — 

And midnigbt bears a deatb=song, — 


proud Metacom’s farewell. 








‘Tis noon upon Mount Wequomps. 
Wo dusky owner stands 

To watch the bated race, who buy 
bis broad ancestral lands. 

The flower of Essex slumber beside 
a village street, 

All undisturbed by whirr of wheels 
and tramp of busy feet ;- 

While Wequomps’ bloody forebead, 
and the stream forever dumb, 

Are God’s own silent witnesses 


tbrougbout the pears to come. 





ON THE OLD ENGLISH COMMON. 


By Alice D’ Alcho. 


HROUGH the purple heather 
And the bracken green and gold, 


We went, dear love, together, 
In that summer sweet of old. 
Through bordering wood the setting sun 
Shot bars of golden light ; 
And twilight fell — yet we lingered on, 
Nor thought of the coming night. 
O heather sweet, O bracken fair ! 
O happy feet that wandered there ! 


Again across the Common 
I went when years had flown ; 
But the wide sea rolled between us, 
I trod the path alone. 
Gone were the summer glories, 
Purple and gold and green ; 
Only the blackened ashes 
‘Told where they once had been. 
O heather sweet, O bracken fair ! 
Gone — like the love that perished there ! 


Again, through purple heather, 
Through bracken green and gold, 
We pass, dear love, together, 
As we did in days of old; 
And from the dead have sprung again 
New life, new hopes, like flowers ; — 
So we'll forget the years of pain 
In the joy that now is ours. 
O heather sweet, O bracken fair ! 
O happy hearts — one life to share ! 














A SUMMER CAMPAIGN 





IN VIRGINIA. 


By George Grantham Bain. 


F Mr. Nelson Jewett had been a man 
| of great wealth, he would have taken 

his three daughters abroad and 
bought counts or princes for them. No 
one ever appreciated the responsibili- 
ties of paternity more strongly than he, 
and especially as it implied the necessity 
for making provision for his daughters’ 
future. With the very modern young 
woman it is sufficient perhaps that her 
father should provide a comfortable for- 
tune for her. But Mr. Jewett’s daughters 
were not entirely modern. They were 
just old-fashioned enough to feel the 
necessity of male protection, and money 
would have been of no value to them 
without a home and some one at the head 
of it. So, as the girls acquired years — 
in at least one case beyond the limits of 
discretion — and their father took on age, 
he began to have increasing anxiety 
about their future. And his anxiety was 
shared by two of them and by their 
mother, who was always a sharer of Mr. 
Jewett’s worries, as she was of many of 
his delights. Social observances could 
not be classed among the latter, for Mr. 
Jewett’s tastes were limited almost entirely 
to two channels —the commercial and 
the domestic. He revelled in commerce, 
and he found great pleasure in the quiet 
comfort of his home life. But his devo- 
tion to family interests often called for 
a sacrifice of personal comfort, and at 
intervals he buttoned on the armor of 
society and went to reception or ball, to be 
elbowed into speechless indignation by a 
crowd of dapper young men of no com- 
mercial standing, or to caper about in 
breathless unhappiness with one of his 
daughters, if she lacked a partner. 

There was an innate delicacy about Mr. 
Nelson Jewett, which would have re- 
strained him from speaking aloud his fears 
about his daughters’ future ; but there was 
a tremulous anxiety in his guidance and 
guardianship of them in the social world, 
which spoke an unmistakable language to 
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experienced eyes. Possibly theirs read 
the story. If so, it could not have been 
distasteful to them, for they showed no 
resentment, and it is safe to say that either 
Dorothy or Charlotte — good, sensible 
girls — would have considered any reason- 
able proposition that might come to them 
through their father’s engineering. It is 
very likely that they used this paternal 
solicitude surreptitiously to bring about 
the accomplishment of their own desires. 
Were any young man of reasonable age 
and expectations under parental suspi- 
cion, they had only to plead that “ Mr. 
Bowles was to be there,” or “I promised 
Charlie that I would come,” to combat 
successfully their father’s inclination to 
choose the society of his cigar and his 
evening paper in preference to that of Bal- 
timore’s fashionable set. It would really 
have been a pathetic spectacle to see Mr. 
Nelson Jewett enduring the pangs of social 
purgatory, if you had not known the 
matrimonial paradise which he had always 
in view. 

Mrs. Jewett was no less ambitious, and 
she encouraged her husband’s devotion to 
this worthy object, to the extent of putting 
the buttons in his dress shirt with her own 
hands and of feeding the appetite for 
flattery, in which no man is entirely lack- 
ing, by telling him how well he looked in 
evening dress and how beautifully he 
danced. Perhaps these conventional 
compliments were as transparent to him 
as such compliments usually are to middle- 
aged men ; but no man ever received too 
much attention from a loving wife — and 
Mrs. Jewett’s interest in his social perform- 
ances was always a spur to his energy. 
Both of them lamented the fact that 
Dorothy had not beena boy — now a young 
man and in imagination the cavalier of his 
two sisters. What Dorothy might have 
done or would have done or could or should 
have done if she had been Nelson, Jr., 
furnished food for much parental specula- 
tion during the years of her maturity; as 
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her possible eareer in that other condition 
had been the subject of imagining and 
discussion before she had come upon the 
scene. 

Mr. Nelson Jewett would have been 
considered a prosperous man as the world 
goes, and doubtless his success in business 
quite equalled his earlier expectations and 
ambition ; but in his forecast of the future 
when he was contemplating matrimony, 
he had not made himself so generous an 
allowance of marriageable daughters as 
Providence had seen fit to provide for 
him. Their necessities in dress, in car- 
riages, in flowers and in - occasional 
entertainments kept him in constant 
anticipation of his income during the 
winter months; and it was only by a 
rigid system of economy in the summer 
season that he succeeded in making 
the twelve months’ receipts and expendi- 
tures show that balance on the credit side 
of the account which he had determined 
to deposit annually in the sinking fund 
from which his daughters’ marriage por- 
tions were to be drawn. 

I have spoken of all of Mr. Jewett’s 
daughters as being of the marriageable 
age. Unless you averaged their years, 
however, this was not strictly true — at 
least in the contemplation of their parents. 
Madge, the youngest, was but seventeen ; 
and while the unmarried condition of her 
two sisters remained unchanged, she was 
esteemed a mere infant and one not to 
be encouraged to think of men. Stillshe 
was too old to be kept in pinafores and 
frocks ; and when the Jewett family gave 
one of those periodical “small receptions” 
which are the mute apologies for a big 
ball, Madge was one of the receiving 
party, and not the least attractive member 


_of it either. The growing evidence of 


Madge’s attractiveness was a gathering 
source of anxiety to her parents ; not that 
they envied or begrudged their child 
her beauty, but that they feared that her 
ripening charms would stand in the light 
of her sisters’ graces. 

The summer season was always the 
most difficult for Mr. Nelson Jewett to 
plan. The winter required so much out- 
lay for dresses and so much for entertain- 
ments ; it averaged about the same one 
year as another, now that the elder girls 


were grown. But in the summer the 
expenses of the establishment must be 
cut down to atone for the comparative 
extravagances of the winter, and it was 
much more difficult to plan a summer 
campaign than a winter one. It was not 
possible to send the entire family to Bar 
Harbor, where they would have liked to 
go, and where they would have felt as 
though they were almost in a select 
3altimore. The Baltimore people at 
Bar Harbor never by any chance allowed 
themselves to associate with any one from 
any other city. But Baltimore at Bar 
Harbor was enormously expensive com- 
pared with Baltimore at home. For the 
same reason Newport or any other of the 
expensive northern summer resorts would 
have been beyond the means of the 
Jewetts ; and even an inexpensive place 
would have been a strain on the family 
purse. The case had been compromised 
for three seasons by sending an envoy 
from the family to a fashionable resort, 
and keeping the others at home. The 
first of these seasons Dorothy had gone 
to Saratoga with the Dormans, who had 
a cottage there. They were a New York 
family transplanted to Baltimore, but 
preserving enough of their New York 
traditions to make a summer at Saratoga 
a yearly sine gua non. Fortunately they 
had connections in the South of unim- 
peachable social standing; so the fact 
that they came from New York was not 
considered an uncompromisable bar to 
their recognition in Baltimore; and in- 
deed the Jewetts (after investigating, as 
good Baltimoreans must, the genuineness 
of this connection) had cultivated the 
Dormans to such an extent that for a 
time it would have been hard to say 
whether the Dorman equipage was the 
Dormans’ or the Jewetts’. Dorothy had 
spent her summer at Saratoga and made 
herself very entertaining to all the gilded 
youth who came to attend the races and 
incidentally to enjoy a little summer 
society. But the young men went back 
to New York heart-whole, and Dorothy 
returned to Baltimore with the news that 
Mr. Dorman was going to London to 
take charge of the agency of a great 
insurance company there, and that he 
would only return to Baltimore long 
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enough to say good by and to pack his 
personal possessions. His family fol- 
lowed him in a month, and there ended 
the Jewetts’ little plan that Charlotte 
should spend the next summer at Sara- 
toga. This inducement had been held 
out to the younger sister, to persuade 
her to remain at home through the hot 
months, and she was inclined to feel 
aggrieved at first. But presently she 
recognized the philosophy of the situ- 
ation, and if she did not say “ Better 
luck next time,’’ she thought its equiva- 
lent. Her philosophy was amply justified 
when, ten months later, she received an 
urgent invitation from an old boarding- 
school friend in the West to join her 
and her parents at Mount Desert. Her 
summer there was full of pleasant things 
to tell her mother and her sisters when 
the season was over; but she returned 
to Baltimore and took up the thread of 
her home life again with no story to tell 
of enduring conquest. ‘The third summer 
Dorothy’s claims as the eldest had again 
been recognized; and while Charlotte 
and Madge and their mother went out 
into the country and vegetated for a 
season, Dorothy became the guest of an 
old lady to whom she made herself par- 
ticularly agreeable during the winter 
months, and put up with her whims and 
notions through two months at New Lon- 
don. But though she met numberless 
naval officers, and reported their atten- 
tions as desperately earnest, all of them 
sailed away and left her with her friends 
and companions to realize the truth of 
the tradition that the sailor has a sweet- 
heart in every port. 

Now this fourth summer had come; 
and Charlotte had thoughtall through the 
winter months of what use she would 
make of her time and what plans she 
should mature for enjoying the family 
vacation, — when an unexpected obstacle 
arose. Madge, whose rights and indeed 
whose existence except as a little girl had 
never been brought in question before, 
announced that it was about time that she 
had an outing. The family opened its 
eyes, and presently its four mouths, and 
protested feebly ; but Madge was deter- 
mined, and she had been treated with 
indulgence as the family “ baby” so long 
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that her father could not find it in his 
heart to say the ugly negative which the 


exigency seemed to demand. So he 
hesitated, and finally acknowledged the 
justice of the claim. It was not fair that 
Madge should be sent out into the country 
to recuperate and get strong every sum- 
mer, when her sisters really needed the 
re-enforcement more than she. As there 
were never any strong differences of opin- 
ion in the Jewett family (for they were 
affectionate and peace-loving), the matter 
settled itself finally in a determination 
that the whole family should go away 
together. 

“There is all the more reason for it,” 
said Mrs. Jewett, “for Charles Street is 
to be torn up for the cable road this 
summer, and I am sure we should all be 
down with typhoid or something else that 
is dreadful before it is over.” 

Mr. Jewett, whose business cares made 
it necessary for him to remain in the city 
almost continuously throughout the year, 
pictured himself climbing over the cable 
excavations every night, and felt very 
uncomfortable. It would have been much 
pleasanter to have had his family within 
an hour’s ride of the city, where he could 
join them at night. But it would not 
dg to waste the entire summer. If the 
family was to go anywhere as a body, 
it must be to some place which was 
not altogether without society. Their 
thoughts turned naturally to the Virginia 
resorts. ‘They were hotter than Tophet, 
to be sure. But they were eminently 
fashionable with the people of the South, 
and they were inexpensive. The Jewetts 
were not southern ; but they laid claim to 
consideration at the hands of the people 
of Baltimore by reason of strong southern 
alliances in the generation before ; so they 
had no doubt of their reception in the 
South. 

“ Anything but the Jersey coast,” said 
Dorothy. ‘That is a degree worse than 
Coney Island, and Coney Island is almost 
the last place on earth.” 

In her heart Dorothy was not sorry 
that the change in the family plans was 
to be made; though she had taken up 
Charlotte’s cause from a sense of duty. 
She was to be emancipated with Madge, 
and when conscience had been satisfied 
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by a vigorous opposition, she began to 
take a lively interest in the plans and 
preparations. 

“T am sure it makes no difference to 
me,” said Charlotte, not ill-naturedly. 
“ All of the southern places are equally bad, 
I believe. For my part, I do not see 
what is to be gained by going South for 
the summer, when the South is always 
warmer, and we are supposed to go 
away in the summer to keep cool.” 

Charlotte felt the cool breezes of 
Mount Desert as she spoke. But Madge 
was quite prepared to prove by statistics 
that the climate of Virginia was equable 
in summer and that the extremes of heat 
were only what might be expected any- 
where; and she quoted some remote 
occasion when the hottest place in the 
United States on a certain day was a 
northern summer resort. A_ remote 
example is final and indisputable, if 
those with whom you are arguing have 
no facts of an equally concrete character 
to oppose to it. Charlotte was not pre- 
pared to quote, and so she remained 
silent in her opposition. But she held 
out in the final arrangements for a sea- 
side resort. The sea air, she was quite 
sure, did her good. As this was her 
summer, the other members of the family 
were inclined to defer to her in this 
matter; so the seashore was finally 
determined on, provided a satisfactory 
place could be found. Satisfactory 
meant more than attractive. The place 
had to be attractive, and not too expen- 
sive; for Mr. Jewett had never had a 
harder task than to arrange the expenses 
of a trip for a family of four during the 
summer months, after a winter which had 
been particularly trying to his purse. It 
was not feasible to select a place and 
trust to its being within the family 
means; nor to choose a resort on the 
broad and enticing representations of the 
hotel circular, without calculating what 
ordinary expenses might have to be met. 
“$3 to $10 a day”’ in the circular might 
mean (as it frequently does) $3 for 
rooms which had been taken for the 
season; and the only available rooms 
might be those at the maximum charges. 
No, not only must the hotel circular 
be consulted, but negotiations must be 


opened and carried to a successful con- 
clusion before the Jewett family trusted 
itself to the tender mercies of the sum- 
mer resort hotel-keeper. So advertise- 
ments were scanned and postal cards were 
written, and the Jewett family’s mail in- 
creased ten-fold. There were square 
envelopes and oblong envelopes, yellow 
envelopes and white envelopes, envelopes 
covered with enticing wood-cuts and 
envelopes cheap and plain. All of them 
contained responses varying from the 
printed circular which answered ques- 
tions unasked to the elaborately written 
and carelessly spelled communication 
from the owner of wonderful springs 
whose distance fiom the railroad, vaguely 
described as “a pleasant ride,’ was 
found to be from ten to twenty miles. 
There was such an endless variety of se- 
ductions offered that if they had believed 
all that the circulars said they would have 
been in a deep quandary. But Mr. 
Jewett knew something about circulars 
and their insincerity. He knew that 
“1,800 feet above the sea level’ in the 
circular usually dwindled to 1,600 in the 
explanatory letter that followed an appli- 
cation for quarters, and became 1,200 or 
1,300 in fact, when exact statistics could 
be obtained. To be sure, all summer re- 
sorts are alike in this respect, and any one 
who knows “1,800 feet above the sea 
level’’ merely by summer resort experience 
has a standard of comparison for all other 
summer resorts. 

The Jewett family did not want an 
elevation — unless it might be for Char- 
lotte’s spirits. They wanted a depression 
clear down to the sea level; and their 
speculation soon brought them to two 
alternatives — Old Point Comfort and 
Virginia Beach. Ejither of these places 
could be reached almost direct by water, 
and the transportation problem could 
thus be very easily and cheaply solved. 
To be sure, Virginia Beach was described 
to them as a place where rich northerners 
paid five dollars a day in the winter 
season ; but that information was supple- 
mented by the statement that it was a 
place where poor southerners paid three 
dollars a day in summer. The Jewetts 
were neither rich northerners nor poor 
southerners. They lived between the 
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North and South and between the ex- 
tremes of riches and poverty. But they 
were quite willing to practise southern 
economy during the summer season that 
they might get a taste of northern luxuries 
in winter. 

Old Point had many charms for the 
girls, chief of which was the proximity of 
Fortress Munroe, with its gallant officers 
and its well-trained band. But army 
officers were a penniless, flippant tribe, 
in the eyes of Mr. Jewett, and their pres- 
ence, in his opinion, was rather a draw- 
back. Besides, there was the surf and the 
sea against the still water of the bay, and 
even Charlotte had to admit that if her 
claims on the sea air and its benefits were 
serious, the beach was to be preferred. 
Moreover, there were one or two Baltimore 
families there, and Mr. Jewett would have 
company Saturday nights, when he took 
the boat down the bay to make his weekly 
visit to his people. 

The tedium of preparation may be 
summed up ina few words. Who that 
has taken a summer trip does not know 
its preparatory stages? Old dresses 
which had been thrown aside as unfit for 
party use were furbished up, and bits of 
finery were made to do duty in unaccus- 
tomed places. The family wardrobe as 
remodelled seemed quite ample for most 
purposes, and it was with a feeling of a 
great deal of satisfaction that Mrs. Jewett 
surveyed the result of their labors the 
night before their departure. 

It was with less satisfaction that she 
encountered the curious crowd of guests 
ranged along the little platform behind 
the hotel, when the wheezy engine with 
its ramshackle train of cars came to a 
standstill. A good many of the rich 
northerners had not gone to their homes 
or the northern resorts. There was a 
dressiness about the assemblage which 
was quite as striking as its intimate inter- 
est in the arrivals. There were other 
travellers on the train, but they were 
chiefly people who had gone to Norfolk 
or Old Point Comfort to spend the night 
before, and who were just returning. 
There were greetings of a joyful, effusive 
character for them, an endless chatter 
over the small things they had seen dur- 
ing theirabsence. There were messages 
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to receive and purchases to deliver. 
There were letters to be read and notes 
compared with all their friends ; and after 
the first spasm of interest in the Jewetts 
had subsided, these found themselves 
quite free to push their way through the 
chattering throng, preceded by two colored 
porters bearing their hand-luggage in 
triumph. A_ dyspeptic-looking clerk 
turned the register in Mr. Jewett’s direc- 
tion, and when he had filled in half a 
page, assigned him and his people to the 
rooms which had been held in reserve for 
them and sent them upstairs where they 
might get the dust of travel from their 
faces and their hands and their hair. 

“Where does one put things?”’ said 
Madge when she had surveyed the room 
which she and Charlotte were to occupy 
together, and found it just large enough 
to hold a bed, a washstand, a diminutive 
dressing-case and two chairs. 

“In the hall, my dear, or under the 
bed chiefly,” said Charlotte. “ When 
our trunks come, you will find that they 
won’t half go through that door, and if they 
would we have no room for them here, 
and we shall be under the painful neces- 
sity of going into the hall whenever we 
want a change of clothing. Now perhaps 
you understand the uses and the beauties 
of those long dressing-gowns that 1 in- 
sisted on.” 

She surveyed the room critically, like 
an old general looking over the field of 
battle and arranging for the disposal of 
his forces. “Let me see. Only four 
hooks along the wall, and one against 
the door. We will have to have six 
more at least;’’-—and she dived into 
her travelling bag and produced pres- 
ently half a dozen strong wire hooks, 
which she drove into the woodwork with 
a shoe-horn and then deftly screwed into 
place. ‘There, that will do for both of 
us, I think. If we need any more, Dolly 
has a supply which she may not need. I 
wonder what her room is like.” 

She whisked out into the hall and into 
the room adjoining, where her mother 
and Dorothy had taken possession and 
sat, still cloaked and hatted, waiting for 
their trunks. The trunks came up ina 
few minutes. Five minutes after their 
arrival, their contents were scattered all 
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over the hall. It took some time to 
bring order out of this chaos, but an 
hour after their arrival Mrs. Jewett and 
her three daughters sailed downstairs 
quite prepared to meet the rich north- 
erner and not feel ashamed. Coming 
from the bustle of an active business 
city, the lazy atmosphere of this place 
embarrassed them at first. Then a little 
group of women yawning over yester- 
day’s newspapers in front of the open 
fireplace turned and stared at them 
leisurely while they crossed the broad 
office and went out upon the piazza that 
ran the full length of the hotel front. It 
was almost empty, for this was the 
“‘ office ’’ hour,— the hour of letter read- 
ing and letter writing, the hour of news- 
paper study. The papers of yesterday 
were being scanned in a lazy way by the 
office groups and were passing from hand 
to hand. How quickly one loses one’s 
interest in the outside world amid the 
hum-drum of a summer resort! How 
little sensation even the assassination of 
a president would create in one of these 
little groups of idiers. Dorothy’s first 
impulse as they passed through the office 
had been to buy a Baltimore paper. 
Then she realized that these papers had 
probably come down on the boat with 
her and that she had read them the day 
before. 

“Isn’t one out of the world?” she 
said to her mother, as they sought out a 
cosy place at the end of the piazza and 
arranged their chairs in a semicircle, so 
that they could look out on the water. 
There was a good wind blowing, and the 
big waves cast their sun-tipped crests, 
scattered and-broken, on the beach, with 
a sharp, ringing report. Madge looked 
out over the broad, glittering expanse of 
tossing water to, the horizon, where a 
tiny ship sailed away, and wondered. 
She had never seen the sea before, and 
its beauty and its majesty filled her with 
awe. 

“There is something so restful about 
the water!” said Charlotte. “Here it 
is a drowsy restfulness. In the North it 
is a relief from fatigue. You seem to 
forget that you are tired after a long 
boating trip, when you sit on the beach 
and look out over the water.” 


Two young men sat near them and 
talked. It was one of those aimless, 
vapid conversations between strangers, in 
which each finds a weak pleasure in his 
own thoughts and words. Apparently 
they had no topic in common, and so 
they were rehearsing the list of people 
that they knew. 

“‘Senator Blank’s a fine lawyer,” one 
of them said in a spiritless way. 

“There’s some good lawyers in Wash- 
ington,” said the other, evidently strug- 
gling to find some one to match the 
senator. ‘ There’s So-and-so, that’s just 
been appointed District Judge. He’s a 
good lawyer. One of the best of .those 
senators died the other day— Senator 
Some-one.” This with a tone of impor- 
tance mixed with grief, as though Senator 
Some-one was a departed friend. 

“Let’s see; where was he from?” 
said the other. 

“T dunno, — North Carolina or some 
of those southern states, wasn’t he?” 
said Senator Some-one’s friend, embar- 
rassed. “I know a man down in North 
Carolina that’s got a beautiful place in 
the mountains.” 

And so the dreary stream of personali- 
ties flowed on. 

“Is this what we’ve got to endure?” 
said Charlotte a little later to the hotel 
physician, directing his attention to the 
vapid young men. Mr. Jewett had dis- 
covered the doctor and brought him 
around. He was a smiling, talkative 
little man, with silky whiskers. It was 
his duty, as well as his pleasure, he said, 
smiling unctuously, to know all the ladies 
in the hotel. 

“And to know all about them,” Mr. 
Jewett added in an aside, — for the 
doctor had already deluged him with 
questions about himself and his people. 
When he sat down: with the ladies he 
began immediately to retail the gossip of 
the hotel. A new-comer was a boon to 
him, for the day’s developments seldom 
furnished him with conversation for the 
day ; and to a stranger he could repeat 
the gossip of a season without fear of 
interruption. 

“These young men,” he said, looking 
around with the air of a proprietor, in 
response to Charlotte’s question, “ are 
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not our young men. ‘They are strangers 
just come down from the boat. Three 
times a week the Boston boat stops at 
Norfolk all day, and these strangers run 
down to take dinner. We have some 
very delightful young men here, and I 
shall introduce them to you later.” 

Evidently, in his capacity as censor, 
he approved of the Jewetts; for a little 
later he introduced quite a number of 
people to them,—and they began to 
feel more at ease. Dorothy found a 
chum immediately — Dorothy always did ; 
and after dinner she had the privilege of 
meeting the most desirable young man at 
Virginia Beach. - 

“Who is that young cub with Dolly?” 
said Mr. Jewett disapprovingly, as he saw 
them marching up and down the piazza. 

“That, my dear, is a most delightful 
young man,” said Mrs. Jewett, — “ the 
most delightful young man here, I am 
told.”’ 

“‘ Not intellectually, if I am any judge 
of faces,” said Mr. Jewett; “and not 
socially, I should say, for he’s got a laugh 
like a buzz-saw.” 

“That is nothing, Mr. Jewett,” said a 
worldly-wise old lady, who had struck up 
a pleasant acquaintance with Mrs. Jewett 
early in the afternoon. “ He has noth- 
ing to do and a pony cart. Those are 
qualifications that would make a polar 
bear a cheerful companion for young 
ladies at a summer resort which boasts 
only three young men. Why, there isa 
man here from Ohio on his bridal tour, 
who is accounted most eligible, though 
his wife describes him as a ‘hustler,’ 
and his own language is no more ele- 
gant. The bride does not monopolize 
him, and he and his wife are very kind 
in escorting large parties of young 
women into the water or out walking. 
You should stay here for a week and 
renew your youth. I have no doubt 
that you could cut out the ‘ young cub’ 
who is with your daughter in less time 
than that.’ 

“That is a feature of my youth that I 
have no ambition to renew,’ said Mr. 
Jewett. “But what cov/da man do ina 
place like this for a whole week?” 

‘«‘ Listen to personal reminiscences and 
gossip, or watch the little girls dancing in 
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the ball-room, all the morning ; help half 
a dozen women to jump up and down in 
the water screaming, at noon; read his 
paper or take a nap in the afternoon, 
unless some woman wanted to drag him 
off for a walk in the woods ; tramp up and 
down the piazza during the early even- 
ing; and save some woman from the 
ignominy of dancing with her little 
sister at night. If you are dutiful and 
untiring, you will soon be in high favor.” 

“And what do people find to talk 
about ?” 

“The doctor supplies mental pabulum 
as well as quinine. There is not a 
movement made in this hotel which he 
doesn’t know. If you get up in the 
night for a glass of water, the whole 
house will know it before ten o’clock in 
the morning. Odious little man! Still, 
I don’t know what we’d do without him. 
We might have to talk about science or 
politics or books, and one half of the 
people here are hardly equal to that. 
Besides, we came here to rest, and noth- 
ing furnishes more complete rest for 
the mind than the gossip of a summer 
hotel.” 

Mr. Jewett went up to Norfolk on the 
train that afternoon, and took the night 
boat home. A day or two in the lonely 
house at Baltimore made him feel as 
though even the useless, unchanging life 
of a summer hotel would be better. He 
had a card party or two the first week, 
and then spent Sunday dutifully with his 
family. He found that they had fallen 
into the routine of the place very natu- 
rally, and that they found it quiet and 
restful, if a little hum-drum. Certainly 
the hotel was perfectly appointed and 
admirably kept. Only Madge seemed 
restless and a little blue. The magic of 
the sea no longer enchanted her. She 
was tired of salt-water bathing, and she 
had heard the repertoire of the little 
band so often that she was aweary of it. 

“People never give them a chance to 
practise anything else, papa,” she said ; 
“and I’ve gone round and round to that 
waltz of Bucalossi until I am sick and 
tired of it.” 

But the other members of the family 
seemed reconciled to the shortcomings 
and charmed with the attractions of the 
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place. The second week found Mr. 
Jewett still more lonely in Baltimore — 
and toward the end of it came a plain- 
tive letter from Madge. Couldn’t they go 
somewhere away from the monotony of 
the sea? She had heard of such a jolly 
place in the interior! It was not far 
away — and on the way home they could 
stop at Washington without any extra 
expense. She had told her mother noth- 
ing of the plan, and the suggestion must 
come from him. And then she added an 
appeal that he would join them for a few 
days, and leave his “ horrid business”’ to 
take care of itself. Mr. Jewett had a 
very warm spot in his heart for his young- 
est born. She was not quite perfection, 
but she was very near it in his eyes, and 
of late years he had seen more of her 
than he had of her sisters. He had 
been thinking that perhaps he might 
take a week off and join his family. He 
would think about it, he wrote, and talk 
with Madge on Sunday. 

Madge’s correspondence was a subject 
of much interest to the family; for she 
seemed to monopolize the mail. But 
then she had a g.eat many school chums, 
and one in particular who wrote to her 
every day, and whose letters were 
promptly answered. Her mother would 
have been startled if she could have seen 
the contents of the envelope addressed to 
““Miss Lucy Stevenson,” which left the 
hotel the day after their arrival. In an 
enclosed envelope was a letter which 
began “ My dear Dick” and which said, 
among things some of which are not for 
profane eyes : — 


“You must not come here. There’s a chat- 
terbox of a doctor who knows you and all your 
family, and knows that you are Lucy’s cousin and 
that you’ve visited there. He sawthe address on 
an envelope I mailed yesterday. I think he goes 
through the mail every day before it goes out. 
Anyhow, he came to me and talked about Lucy 
and even spoke of you. Fortunately mamma 
wasn’t about. But he tells every one everything 
he knows, and he’d know every time you spoke 
to me or looked at me. It would be all right, 
Dick, if I could ever make mamma think that 
I was anything but a little girl, But yesterday 
when I said something about finding a beau down 
here (just to frighten her, Dick —there isn’t any 
such thing here, and if there was I’d run away 
from it—so don’t you worry). Now, where am 
I? Oh, yes. WhenI said that to mamma, she 
looked so worried, and said there would be 


plenty of time to talk of that when I came out, 
and that would be when Dolly was married. 
Now think of talking that way to a girl that’s 
almost eighteen! Don’t you see that 1 can’t do 
anything? And I don’t like this ‘ surreptitious 
correspondence’ as you call it any more than 
you do, Dick. But mamma wouldn’t think of 
having me write to you, and you can read all my 
letters to Lucy, or she can read them, and if that 
isn’t playing propriety I don’t know what is. 
Could you live without hearing from me, Dick? 
But I can’t stay here, and just as soon as I can 
make the family move, I shall take them some- 
where where you can come.” 


Dick evidently thought that he couldn’t 
live without hearing from Madge, for the 
surreptitious correspondence continued 
daily, and Madge watched her chance 
to transfer the family to some more avail- 
able spot. On the Sunday following her 
appeal to her father she laid the plan 
before him. Some one had described to 
her the beauties of a new place — Hearth- 
ville, an industrial town whose _indus- 
tries, with the exception of a big summer 
hotel, were all idle from ‘lack of capital. 

“But the expense of travelling, my 
dear,’ urged Mr. Jewett. 

Was not half so great, Madge argued, 
as the difference in the cost of living. 
They had had the Hearthville circular 
before they started south, and the terms 
were most reasonable. 

The other members of the family were 
somewhat surprised that a proposition for 
a change should come from Mr. Jewett ; 
and in fact he laid Madge’s plan before 
them rather awkwardly, and explained 
it only with much prompting. But no 
one raised any serious opposition. They 
had come south to see a southern summer 
resort; and Hearthville promised more 
of a local flavor than Virginia Beach could 
furnish. So plans were made for the fol- 
lowing Friday, and Mr. Jewett promised 
to get away from his office for a week and, 
after acting as escort and seeing them 
installed, to spend a few days with them 
at their new stopping place. 

It was as wellthat they had an escort 
not inexperienced in travelling; for the 
journey was complicated and tiresome. 
There was another trip on the little ram- 
shackleroad, hardly longer than the impos- 
ing name of the company that owned it, a 
transfer across the bay, a morning journey 
on a well-equipped trunk line made 
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famous by its “Fast Flying Virginia’”’ 
trains, and a transfer at a local station to 
another line, more typically Virginian but 
less famous. 

It was two o’clock when the train 
stopped at the long platform in front of 
the yellow station at Hearthville. It 
should have stopped there at noon, but 
like the majority of trains on the X., Y. and 
Z. railway it took its own time about 
making the journey, regardless of the 
printed schedule. At one station during 
the forenoon it had stopped for at least 
ten minutes, with no other object appar- 
ently than to give some of the leading 
citizens of the place an opportunity to 
make their toilets — so Dorothy suggested 
when two or three lank Virginians came 
into the day-car, carefully washed their 
faces and returned to the station platform. 
A village maiden with an extensive local 
acquaintance, who sat in front of Char- 
lotte, afforded her some amusement, as 
the train slowed up at crossroads and wee 
towns, by recognizing flamboyantly every 
one who came within speaking distance of 
the car and holding signal communications 
with distant friends in cottage windows ; 
for the “express” train stopped every 
ten minutes, sometimes where there was 
neither house nor station but only a sign- 
post indicating some “Springs” in the 
vague distance. But study of local color- 
ing and local character is not as interest- 
ing an occupation as it might be when 
your hair is full of cinders and your face 
is all begrimed, and when the train is 
crawling to your dinner destination ata 
pace which seems to be regulated by 
caprice. The Jewett family collectively 
and individually broke forth in expressions 
of joy when the colored brakeman put 
his head through the door-way and said 
“ Hearthville,”— or something as near 
that word as the ethics of his profession 
permitted. 

“ Fairfax House !”’ cried a blue-coated 
colored boy on the platform, who took 
forcible possession of Mr. Jewett’s bags 
and bundles and led the party to the 
“ free ’bus,’”’ which they learned later was 
one of the attractions of the place. A 
little group of people whom they recog- 
nized afterward as some of the regular 
boarders, stood about the platform exam- 
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ining the travellers and their possessions 
with evident interest. ‘They had come 
down from the hotel, in accordance with 
a time-honored custom, for a “ free ride ;” 
and, acting under the rules of the house, 
they had yielded their places to the new- 
comers, and would have to walk back. 
But they had had a first look at the new 
boarders — and that was an exciting in- 
cident in the life at a Virginia summer 
resort. 

“What in the name of goodness in- 
duced any one to build a summer hotel in 
this place?” said Charlotte, looking out 
of the window in the front of the stage 
and surveying a narrow valley laid out in 
regular squares, with here and there a 
brick house and in the distance a long 
white building with “ Carriage Factory” 
painted on the roof. No smoke came 
from the chimneys, and some cows 
wandered down the street unmolested. 
One small boy was the only sign of human 
life. 

The stage rattled along the half-finished 
roadway, twisted and turned, seeming to 
take the most circuitous route to its desti- 
nation, and presently entered a gate-way, 
rolled along a rough gravel road, and 
stopped between the square pillars of a 
porte-cochere in front of a broad porch. 
Five tired people tumbled down the two 
stepsof the stage, ran the gauntlet of a group 
of women, old and young, who suspended 
conversation while they inspected the 
new-comers, and landed finally in the 
square Office, where the obsequious pro- 
prietor stood awaiting their coming. 
There was another group of women by 
the office fire ; and the girls were pain- 
fully conscious, as they stood waiting for 
their father to register, that they were 
undergoing another silent inspection. 

“J think I shall hate this place,” 
whispered Dorothy to her mother. But 
Mrs. Jewett was more of a philosopher, 
and she made allowances for the depres- 
sion natural after a hot day on the rail- 
road. 

The dinner hour was almost over ; so the 
party got what Madge described as “ a lick 
and a promise” for toilet, and made 
their entrée into the dining-room, pre- 
ceded by the solemn head-waiter, just as 
the clock struck three. 
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“There isn’t a man in the place,” 
whispered Charlotte as they settled down 
at the table ; “‘and most of the women are 
old and uninteresting. I wonder if they 
are all F. F. V’s., and if they will conde- 
scend to speak to us.” 

There was a flutter of anxiety through 
the whole party on this score. But the 
looks that they had interpreted as criti- 
cal and possibly condemnatory were only 
curious. Before they had finished their 
dinner, a pleasant-faced, elderly woman 
came across the dining-room and without 
any introduction said : 

“Are you all going to -stay some 
time ?”’ 

Dorothy volunteered as spokesman and 
said that they might. 

“Then I'll be glad to introduce you to 
everybody,” said the stranger. ‘What's 
your name? Where are you from?” 
And she made Dorothy go through a 
catechism that soon put her in possession 
of a quantity of valuable information about 
the new boarders, which she retailed all 
the afternoon to her own great glory. 

But she was sincere in her offer to be 
of service in making introductions. The 
Jewetts soon knew everybody in the hotel. 
And following every introduction they 
were obliged to answer questions about 
their home, their friends and _ their 
acquaintances. ‘ Where are you from?” 
“Do you know So-and-so in Baltimore?” 
were questions that came from every 
mouth. Most of these Virginia people 
had friends in Baltimore, and some of 
these the Jewetts knew; in consideration 
of which they were established immedi- 
ately as bosom friends and companions 
of one half the women in the house. 
They found that almost the sole occupa- 
tion of these women was to sit about the 
office and talk about people they knew. 
Such a thing as going out of doors to 
breathe the mountain air never occurred 
to them. 

“Did you know Fairfax Lee?” would 
start the conversation. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ would be the reply. “He 
married Martha Jackson, didn’t he?” 

“She was his first wife. His second 
was a cousin of mine — Molly Tazewell.” 

“Of Randolph County? That’s the 
Tazewell family that — ”’ etc. 


The Jewett family was soon lost in the 
maze of names, but its members sat in 
silent wonder while their neighbors rat- 
tled on. They never spoke of music, of 
the books or magazines, of subjects 
literary or scientific. Their chatter was 
all personal. During the conversation 
they went so far back in their reminis- 
cences that it happened not infrequently 
that a sepulchral voice came out of the 
darkness of the space behind the office 
desk with “ He’s dead,’’ or “‘She’s dead,” 
in explanation of the passing of some 
worthy Virginian whose name had been 
mentioned. The voice, as it afterward 
proved, belonged to the proprietor’s wife, 
who was a product of the soil and no 
less familiar with the history and gene- 
alogy of the first, second and third fami- 
lies of Virginia than her. guests from 
Richmond and Petersburg. Sometimes 
in the course of conversation some 
speaker would dwell on the magnificence 
of entertainment in some Virginia home 
before the war; but this was sure to 
suggest the comparative magnificence of 
some other family’s entertaining, and 
thus bring new characters upon the con- 
versational scene and open up a view of 
another genealogical tree. ‘There were 
very few young women in the group. It 
was composed chiefly of elderly married 
women and disappointed old maids. 
The old maid has a peculiar status in 
the South. Though disappointed, she is 
never piqued nor ashamed of her posi- 
tion; and so long as she has strength 
to move, she goes to balls and parties, 
dances with the young men, and trots 
about the country, feeling rather an 
added independence from her accession 
of years. She does not hide her head 
as does her northern prototype. 

Of young men there was a still greater 
dearth. Dorothy’s quick eye caught 
sight of one standing at the desk speak- 
ing to the clerk, and though his tone 
was low she thought that she could dis- 
tinguish a northern accent. When this 
conversation with the clerk was finished, 
he turned toward the group of women, 
and after surveying the new-comers, not 
impertinently, lounged away. Soon after 
ward the group broke up, and the women 
went to their rooms for an afternoon nap. 





















At seven o’clock, when the Jewett 
family came down to supper, Dorothy 
was a little amused to find the young 
man whom she had seen in the office 
sitting at the table which had been 
reserved in part for them. He was 
almost boyish in his appearance, but his 
manner was manly and suggested an 
independence beyond his apparent years. 
He was about her age, Dorothy thought ; 
and she liked the frank, boyish expres- 
sion in his face no less than the pleas- 
ant seriousness of his smile. She thought 
she saw a purpose in his sitting at their 
table ; for he seemed to be sipping his 
soup in a listless way when they came in, 
as though he was trying to kill time, and 
he brightened up and looked first inter- 
ested and then embarrassed when the 
solemn head-waiter showed them to their 
places. Dorothy saw nothing personal in 
this — her vanity was fairly under control, 
and she did not imagine that any admi- 
ration of her had moved the young man. 
He was evidently a northerner, and she 
thought that possibly he felt out of sym- 
pathy with these distinctly southern sur- 
roundings. Doubtless, the sight of some 
of his own people and the prospect of 
their acquaintance was a pleasant relief. 
Certainly she could not doubt that their 
conversation among themselves would be 
more entertaining to him than the chatter 
of the people at the other tables—still 
interminably discussing family history. 
Mr. Jewett faced the young man; 
Dorothy sat beside him. Now, much as 
Mr. Jewett prized his family, and great as 
was the interest that he felt in the affairs 
of each individual member of it, the 
solitude of domestic conversation had 
begun to pall upon him. His soul 
vearned for something more masculine — 
for some one who could be made to take 
an interest in politics or commerce or 
some other of the topics which had no 
charm for his people except as_ they 
affected individual or family interests. 
Kven the sympathy of an _ untrained 
mind, provided it possessed a masculine 
comprehension, would be welcome. Mr. 
Jewett did not care to instruct or to 
receive instruction; he liked to argue. 
But when he lacked some conversational 
companion who could make an argument, 
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he was willing to accept one who would 
stimulate his own logic with occasional 
questions. Under the proper encourage- 
ment of an appreciative audience, Mr. 
Jewett could present both sides of an 
argument in an extremely logical way and 
leave his hearer— and himself — quite 
uncertain of the conclusion. Detecting, 
as he thought, an immature but intelli- 
gent expression in the face of his vis- 
a-vis, Mr. Jewett opened conversation 
with him between the courses. He only 
recognized and adopted the prevailing 
custom ; for since he had been in Vir- 
ginia no one had hesitated to address 
him freely without introduction. So he 
felt no embarrassment in saying to the 
young man: 

“Can you tell me, sir, what the history 
of this town is? I’ve been looking at 
it from my window, and there is much 
that I cannot understand — the stillness 
that seems to fill the place, and the empti- 
ness of the streets.” 

“It is one of Virginia’s new industrial 
towns,”’ said the young man. “ I was ask- 
ing the landlord of the hotel about it to- 
day, and he tells me that it was very much 
alive six months ago; but the develop- 
ment company’s money gave out, and as 
all the factories were running on a com- 
mon capital, they all had to shut down 
together. I have been here only a day 
now, but I have made up my mind to 
explore the place as soon as possible.” 

“ Vacation?” said Mr. Jewett inquir- 
ingly. Personal investigation and indi- 
vidual interests were the prevailing quality 
of the questions which had greeted him 
ever since he had arrived. Unconsciously 
he fell into the local habit. 

“T came down from Washington for 
two weeks of rest,” said the young man 
evasively. “Things are pretty quiet 
there now that Congress has adjourned.”’ 

Mr. Jewett would have set the young 
man down fora Department clerk, but he 
had already made up his mind that he 
was a student. 

“It is really worth a little study, 
this town, they tell me,” said the young 
man, reverting to the original topic. “It 
was laid out as a model— not of the 
Pullman variety, but suited to the local 
conditions. There are banks and stores 
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and hotels all perfectly equipped and all 
empty. It is rather pathetic, I should 
say, from what the landlord tells me, 
though I think that his chief interest is in 
some two or three thousand dollars which 
he lost in the venture. The whole place 
is for sale now, and he says it is likely to 
go for almost nothing.”’ 

Mr. Jewett pricked up his ears. 
Here was a chance perhaps for specula- 
tion. His firm had been considering 
seriously of late some southern land 
investments. It was not a wealthy house, 
but the organization of a syndicate did not 
require much capital, and the commission 
paid for a good share of the stock. 

“T’ll look into it,” he said rather 
vaguely. “I shall be here for a day or 
two. My wife and daughters” —he in- 
dicated them in a comprehensive nod 
that was almost equivalent ‘to an intro- 
duction—will stay for two or three weeks 
— perhaps a month, if they don’t get 
tired.” 

The young man bowed still more com- 
prehensively, and the ladies compro- 
mised on a smile. There was an awk- 
ward silence. Then Dorothy put out a 
mental hand to feel her way. 

“If you live in Washington, perhaps 
you know the Grahams,” she said. 

“JT have met them,” said the young 
man with a little awkward hesitation. 

“My sister knew one of them very 
well at school,” continued Dorothy. 
“She has visited them.” 

“Indeed! My home is not in Wash- 
ington. I have been staying there only 
a few months. My home is in the West. 
But I know the Grahams.” 

He entered into no discussion of their 
mutual acquaintances. But the fact that 
they had mutual acquaintances made 
smooth the conversational way. Any one 
who knew the Grahams must be nice; 
for the Grahams, notwithstanding an 
immediate ancestor who mended shoes 
for a living, were classed among the 
exclusive people of Washington. 

“Perhaps you know the Stevensons,” 
Dorothy continued. 

“Yes, I know them quite well,” was 
the satisfactory reply. 

If the young man was to be taken at 
his word, his references were unexcep- 


tionable. As there was no other young 
man in sight, Dorothy took him at his 
word, and struck up an animated con- 
versation with him about Washington, to 
her father’s entire obliteration. Then 
Charlotte chimed in, and Mrs. Jewett 
took a minor part occasionally; but 
Madge sat demurely quiet or exchanged 
monosyllables with her father. 

When the preserved fruit and the 
home-made cookies had been served, 
and the party arose from the table, the 
young man attached himself to the family 
as a natural appendage, and did it in 
such a boyish, good-natured way that no 
one could have questioned the act. No 
one was inclined to do so; for within the 
half hour the girls had come to feel very 
much at home with this strange young 
man, and they were quite ready to be 
sisters to him—even elder sisters. In 
the office, just beyond the dining-room, 
the group of women still talked inces- 
santly before the blazing log fire — for 
there was a little chill in the air which 
gave an excuse for the blaze, and the 
landlord considered that wood-fire the 
most striking evidence of the attractive- 
ness of the climate. 

The Jewetts had brought their wraps 
down, and they did not linger in the 
office. They went outside and tramped 
up and down the broad porch, with that 
steady marching tread which is the dé/ 
noir of the nervous man at the sea-side 
or mountain resort. Mr. and Mrs. Jewett 
found a seat in a pretty embrasure, lat- 
ticed with morning-glory vines, between 
whose leaves the moon cast a flickering 
and uncertain light. The girls joined 
them after a time, and the little group 
sat very quietly for a few minutes, drink- 
ing in the soft night air. Then Madge 
said that she thought that she would get 
a drink. As she passed behind the 
bench on which the young man sat, he 
jumped to his feet with an “ Ouch !” and 
slapped the back of his neck with his 
right hand vigorously. 

“‘ Caterpillar, I guess,” he explained to 
the startled group, as he sat down again ; 
but if the others could have seen the 
twinkle in Madge’s eye as she went down 
the piazza toward the office, perhaps 
they would have had a suspicion that the 

















caterpillar was an invention of the mo- 
ment. 

When Madge returned she brought 
glowing accounts of the ball-room and 
the reading-rooms; and with her came 
two of their new-found acquaintances, who 
insisted that the girls should go with them 
to explore the place. Mr. Jewett and 
young Mr. Davis (he had identified him- 
self to that extent) had got into a sharp 
discussion of the silver question, in which 
Mr. Jewett did most of the talking and 
Mr. Davis the listening. Mr. Davis had 
developed a talent as a listener which 
quite won Mr. Jewett’s heart; for the 
gems of oratory had less value in his 
eyes than the jewels of attentive silence. 
The silver question would probably have 
remained in argumentative suspense for 
an hour or two, if a porter had not come 
to ask Mr. Jewett to identify a piece of 
luggage which had miscarried. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, breaking off 
in the thread of his discourse; “I'll be 
right back.”” And heedless of the fact 
that Madge was left without a chaperon, 
he hurried after the porter. Before he 
was out of sight, a little hand clasped 
Davis’s hand and a soft voice said: 

“You cute boy! You’ve done just 
splendidly. But I wanted so much to 
talk to you, Dick!” 

“You must have wanted to hear my 
voice pretty badly,” said Dick with a 
laugh, as he pressed the little hand be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger. “You 
very nearly made me expose the whole 
thing when you pinched the back of my 
neck.” 

“T just couldn’t keep my hands off 
you. It’s so long since I’ve seen you. 
And I’ve just bushels of questions to ask.” 

“Tf you ever get a chance. I am 
afraid I’ve made myself too popular 
almost with your sisters. They will ex- 
pect me to be attentive to them —and 
then what are you and I going to do?” 

“T don’t mind them, Dick, just so you 
are here and I can see you every day. 
And I know papa and mamma like you, 
—and the girls ; and that’s a great deal 
gained, isn’t it?” 

“What a plotter you are,” said Dick, 
laughing. “Yes, I hope they will like 
I will try to make them, anyway. 


me, 
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Here comes your father,”— and the #¢- 
a-t#éte was broken up for that night, as 
Mr. Jewett returned and took up the 
thread of his silver argument. 

It was not resumed the next day, nor 
the next after that; for, though Dick 
Davis was constantly with the Jewett 
family, Madge was kept steadily in the 
background. Dick grew in favor with 
the family. He charmed Mr. Jewett 
with his intelligent and appreciative 
silence ; he pleased Mrs. Jewett by tak- 
ing the responsibility of amusing her 
daughters off her hands; and he de- 
lighted the sisters by organizing the most 
charming excursions for their entertain- 
ment. One day he took the whole family 
for a drive to some wonderful caverns ; 
another day he suggested and planned a 
trip to a point not far distant where the 
railroad ran through a most picturesque 
and interesting country ; and then he got 
a big three-seated wagon, and drove the 
family over the mountains for dinner. 
Even Mr. Jewett, prosaic as absorption 
in commercial enterprises had made him, 
said that he felt repaid for the trip when, 
stopping on a broad level ridge, their 
guide pointed out to them on the one 
hand a valley which narrowed to a gorge, 
with the roofs of Hearthville in the dis- 
tance, bright in the sunlight, and on the 
other side a chain of low hills, clearly 
outlined against the surface of another 
and a broader valley, on whose plain the 
winding roads were yellow threads and 
the huge granaries were like doll-houses. 


“When are you going to introduce 
me?” Dick asked, when another oppor- 
tunity for a few minutes’ conversation 
with Madge occurred. 

“ Don’t you like being a conspirator? ”’ 
Madge asked. 

“Qh, yes. But I’d rather give more 
time to you and less to conspiracy. Why 
don’t you confess and tell them who I 
am?” 

“Confess! And be put on bread and 
water?” cried Madge. “You don’t 
know mamma. You would probably be 


warned off the premises and I would be 

sent into permanent exile somewhere.” 
“It does seem rather hopeless,” said 

Dick. 


“ But you know this can’t go on 
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forever. And what did you bring me 
down here for, if you did not intend to 
break the thing to them?” 

“Why, to see you, you ungrateful boy, 
and to let you see me! Isn't this bet- 
ter than being in Washington alone?” 

“A thousand times, my dear! And 
then you know I cannot stay in the East 
very much longer. I must get back to 
my business by the end of this month, — 
and I want to take you back with me.” 

“Then you'll have to carry me off by 
force. You'll never get the family con- 
sent.” 

“ 1’m half inclined to do it,” ‘said Dick. 
“ But it seems a pity to spoil all of this 
good impression that I’ve been making. 
Is the case quite hopeless?” 

“T sounded mamma again yesterday. 
I told her that I heard that Lucy was 
engaged ; and it filled her with such hor- 
ror that I think she hasn’t recovered from 
it yet. No, Dick, I am suffering from 
suspended social animation until at least 
one of the girls is outof the way. Isha’n’t 
be admittedly a day older until one of 
them is married ; and you must not expect 
to marry a school girl.” 

“Will you go with me, Madge, without 
their consent?” 

Madge drew a quick, sharp breath. 
She had dreamed of this. She had 
lived it over and over in imagination. 
She had wished over and over again that 
it might be vigh¢ that she should go away 
without asking her mother’s consent. She 
had not felt that there was any wrong in 
the little plot up to this point. She had 
simply trusted to her own judgment in- 
stead of her mother’s, and where twenty 
girls perhaps would have been deceived, 
she had been half right, — not wholly 
right, because to deceive her mother was 
intrinsically wrong, but right in her esti- 
mate of “ Dick.’”’ He was what he had 
seemed to her from the beginning, — 
an honorable, pure-minded young man. 
Madge had been walking on the brink of 
a precipice, and some unseen hand had 
guided her safely ; but now she felt that 
she had come to the jumping-off place, 
and she shrank back, afraid. Dick saw 
her hesitation and saved her from the 
difficulty himself. 

“T take that all back,” he said. “I 
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know you didn’t mean what you said, 
Madge, and I was only half in earnest. 
I know how you feel. I wish, and so do 
you, that we could do this and feel that 
it was right. But nothing would ever 
make it right, and we mustn’t start wrong, 
must we? So I shall speak to your father 
to-night.” ; 

“To-night?’’ said Madge, 
stricken. This prospect seemed even 
worse than the other. She had never 
heard an unkind word or felt the humili- 
ation of physical punishment, in all her 
girlhood ; but she felt as fearful as though 
this had in store for her a beating or, 
at the best, solitary confinement. “Oh, 
Dick, I’m so afraid!” 

* Do you tell me that I sha’n’t speak 
to him? Come, now.” 

“N-o-o. But you ought not to put 
it that way, Dick. Couldn’t you wait a 
day?” 

* Not an hour more. 
father to-night.” 

Mr. Jewett had overstayed his time. 
He had lengthened his vacation twice on 
advices from “ the office ” that everything 
was going on smoothly and that his pres- 
ence was not needed. Now he was pre- 
paring to go back to Baltimore; and as 
it was a peculiarity of the north-bound 
trains that stopped at Hearthville that 
they left the station at four in the after- 
noon or four in the morning, Mr. Jewett 
had arranged to retire at an early hour 
so as to be called at three o’clock. He 
was half undressed, therefore, when there 
was arap at the door; and in answer to 
his summons Dick Davis walked in. 

“Sorry to disturb you,” hesaid. “I’ve 
a little matter to lay before you that is 
urgent, though.” 

Mr. Jewett nodded, and sat down with 
his necktie in his hand, his collar, half 
unbuttoned, flying open. 

“T sha’n’t make any bones of it,” said 
Dick, sitting down without an invitation. 
“‘T want to marry one of your daughters.” 

The announcement took Mr. Jewett’s 
breath away. He had waited several 
years for just such an occasion as this ; 
but the peculiar conditions which sur- 
rounded it now embarrassed him. In the 


terror- 


I speak to your 


first place, he had only one shoe on, and 
no necktie; so it was quite impossible 











for him to assume that air of paternal 
dignity with which he had always ex- 
pected to meet an emergency like this. 
In the second place, he was totally un- 
prepared for an avowal from this partic- 
ular young man; for he had no suspicion 
that his attitude toward any member of 
the Jewett family was one of affectionate 
devotion. And finally, having had noth- 
ing to suggest this to his mind, he was at 
a loss to choose the particular object of 
the young man’s fancy. So it is not sur- 
prising that he was startled into express- 
ing his thoughts with an unexpected and 
undignified candor. 

“ Which is it?” he said abruptly. 

“ Madge,” said the suitor calmly. 
“We've been as good as engaged for 
six months, sir, though I believe she has 
said nothing about it toher mother. My 
cousin, Lucy Stevenson, has known it all 
along. You may think it wasn’t quite 
manly, sir, to keep it from you and to 
act a part, as I have done; but the way 
Madge put it to me, there was nothing 
else to do unless I wanted to forfeit all 
my hopes. Lucy has played propriety 
for us,—I met your daughter at the 
Stevensons’. I knew that I was ina po- 
sition to marry, sir, or I would never 
have carried the matter to this point. I 
am in business with my father in St. Paul, 
have a good income, and my mother is 
very anxious that I shail marry. So you 
see all the conditions on my side are fa- 
vorable. Besides, I’m older than I look. 
I am ready to tell you anything about 
myself; or you can make any inquiries 
that you choose. But if you don’t mind, 
I wish you’d hurry about it a little, for 
my month’s leave is pretty nearly up.” 

Mr. Jewett gasped. He had sat in 
stupid wonder after the first announce- 
ment. He was too much overcome even 
to formulate the opposition which he 
blindly felt was appropriate to the occa- 
sion. And just as he was beginning to 
recover the control of his scattered senses 
and to feel rebellious, this. cool young man 
told him to “hurry up.” Mr. Jewett 
gasped and was speechless. 

“You see,” said Davis calmly, but in 
a respectful tone, “I was visiting the 
Stevensons last winter when Madge came 
there. She has told me since that she 
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didn’t mention my name, but only spoke 
in her letters once or twice of Lucy’s 
cousin. Well, we became very much in- 
terested in each other, and so Madge 
stayed on longer than she had intended, 
—and so did I; and finally I couldn’t 
help telling her. You can’t say any- 
thing very sentimental in a letter when 
you've got to wait two or three days for 
a reply; and I was going west without 
any chance of returning to Washington, 
unless Madge gave me some encourage- 
ment. So I just came out with it one 
day. I guess it didn’t surprise her much. 
And when she told me she cared for me, 
I wanted to run right over to Baltimore 
and tell you. But Madge wouldn’t have 
it. She said there were family reasons 
why it wouldn’t be wise. You under- 
stand, sir, and of course you can’t mind 
my speaking since I’m so nearly one of 
the family now.” 

Mr. Jewett grew crimson at this au- 
dacity, but Dick rattled right on. 

“Of course we’re inclined to hustle 
matters in the West” (like the dreadful 
young bridegroom from Ohio, thought 
Mr. Jewett with an inward groan), “ and 
I wanted the matter settled before the 
summer was over. So Madge suggested 
that I come east again in August and 
join you somewhere, so that you could 
have an opportunity to know me. We 
kept up a correspondence through Cousin 
Lucy, —all the letters passed open 
through her hands, — and when I came 
to Washington again four weeks ago, 
it was with the idea that I would meet 
your family with some explanation which 
would put matters in the right light. 
But Madge was afraid, and so we put off 
telling you until you should know me and 
have an opportunity, perhaps, to form an 
unbiassed judgment of me. You'll par- 
don me, sir, if I say that I like your 
family immensely, and I sha’n’t be at all 
offended if you tell me what you think of 
me.” 

Mr. Jewett had started to take off his 
other boot and to put his feet into his 
slippers just after the conversation began ; 
but he stopped in the middle of that 
business and sat with a slipper hanging 
on the end of his finger until the recital 
was finished. ‘The slipper fell to the 
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floor as Davis stopped, and the noise 
that it made, more than anything else, 
roused Mr. Jewett to action. But it was 
not to that firm and dignified action which 
he had always planned to take in such a 
situation. Nor was it to say the peremp- 
tory negative which had been on his 
tongue when Davis made the first an- 
nouncement. Resolution had died away 
as the recital continued, and in its place 
had come a nervous uncertainty. Mr. 
Jewett felt that he was not at all pre- 
pared to cope with the situation single- 
handed. It had developed unexpected 
complications, — complications which the 
maternal mind should consider. So it 
was with some embarrassment and much 
hesitancy that he replied that the case 
was so peculiar—and he might say so 
entirely unexpected —that he was not 
prepared to express any opinion. And 
finally he said that he would probably 
postpone his departure for a day or two 
so as to consult with Mrs. Jewett. 

“Well, sir, I hope you won’t think the 
worse of me for keeping the prelimina- 
ries from you,” said Davis; and he held 
out his hand as he arose to leave the 
room. Mr. Jewett hesitated a moment, 
and then took the hand in his own and 
shook it; but the action carried no en- 
couragement. 

There were three persons in the hotel 
at Hearthville who got very little sleep 
that night. Dick Davis was one of them ; 
for in spite of his calm exterior, he had 
been very nervous all through the inter- 
view with Mr. Jewett, and the only com- 
fort he carried away with him was the 
fact that he had not been summarily dis- 
missed. Madge slept but little, for she 
knew that Dick had interviewed her 
father, and the morrow had many ima- 
ginary terrors for her. And Mr. Jewett, 
after lying awake until two o’clock con- 
sidering Davis's story, was roused into a 
state of hopeless wakefulness at three by 
the sleepy night watchman; for he had 
forgotten to notify the clerk that he was 
not going on that four o’clock train. 

Madge did not come to breakfast. 
She pleaded a headache, and had some 
coffee and toast in her room. Davis 
breakfasted alone at an early hour, and 
left word at the office where Mr. Jewett 
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could find him if he was wanted. Mr. 
Jewett came down to breakfast with his 
astonished family, and then retired to 
Mrs. Jewett’s room for consultation. It 
was a long consultation, and an earnest 
one. ‘The first announcement quite over- 
whelmed Mrs. Jewett. Surprise was suc- 
ceeded by anxiety, but not by opposition. 
If Madge had known her mother better, 
she would have spared herself a great 
deal of unhappiness. Mrs. Jewett wept 
silently when she had passed the stage of 
surprise. 

“I did hope to keep Madge with me,” 
she said ; “ but if she’s made her choice, 
all that you and I have to do is to see 
that she has chosen wisely, Nelson. I 
wish it had been one of the other girls 
first. And the engagement must not be 
announced this season.” 

“Announced!” said Mr. Jewett. 
“Why, he wants to take Madge west 
with him next week.” 

“Impossible !’’ said Mrs. Jewett in 
amazement; and she sent for Madge. 
Mr. Jewett did not stay for the interview. 
It was repentant on one side, tearful on 
both ; yet there was a happy revelation 
in it for Madge. She felt when it was 
over that she had never known before how 
tender and how good her mother was ; and 
mingled with the regret that she felt for 
the deception she had practised, was a 
glow of thankfulness for the deep, tender 
heart that forgave her weakness and con- 
doned her offence. Long before Mr. 
Jewett was summoned to return, she had 
agreed tearfully to all that her mother 
suggested of delay. 

But Dick Davis had not been taken 
into account. When the result of the 
family council was conveyed to him by 
Mr. Jewett, he objected strongly. 

“If Mrs. Jewett’s thinking of the 
others,” he said with a directness that 
made Mr. Jewett wince, “I think it’s 
much better policy to let us get married 
quietly and go west. There needn’t be 
anything known about it particularly. 
And don’t you think that perhaps Madge 
would do more harm if she went about 
with her sisters next winter?” 

Mr. Jewett saw the force of the argu- 
ment, though he would not admit it. Dick 


was taken into another family council, 
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which was called especially to consider 
his objections. And Dorothy, having come 
in by accident and heard both sides of 
the situation, took Dick’s part so strongly 
that Mrs. Jewett finally gave in on sen- 
timental, not utilitarian grounds. Mr. 
Jewett asked for a few days to make 
inquiries. He wrote to St. Paul and 
received a telegraphic response ; to Wash- 
ington and had a long reply by mail. 
Both messages were eminently satisfac- 
tory. Then one morning the whole 
party took the big wagon and drove 
across the mountains to Tinkling Springs 
Church. When they came back Mr. and 
Mrs. Dick Davis took the afternoon train 
for Washington, where they were to spend 
a brief honeymoon with the Stevensons 
before going to their home in the West. 
So successfully had the secret of the 
whole affair been kept by the family, that 
it was not until the tearful partings had 
been had on the hotel piazza and at the 
station, that the circle about the office 
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fire suspected anything. All of them 
were thrown into such a fever of excite- 
ment by the sudden bursting of this ro- 
mance in their midst, that to this day no 
two of them can tell the same story about 
it, and at least twenty widely varying 
versions of the affair are now current in 
Virginia. 

The Jewetts returned to Baltimore to 
take up the winter’s round of social du- 
ties. ‘Their summer campaign in Virginia 
had brought them only one, and that 
an unexpected triumph. But before the 
winter was out both Dorothy and Char- 
lotte had found suitable life companions 
among the youth of their own city. 
They were married in the spring, and 
Madge and her husband came from the 
West to be present at their double wed- 
ding. And though both of the elder sis- 
ters were pleased and both well mated, it 
is safe to say that there was no happier 
couple at the wedding than Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Davis of St. Paul. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


Alice Katharine Fallows. 


N barren fields, through sombre death-touched ways, 
| Unseen, the ghost of summer walks again. 
Perchance we thus shall haunt the saddened days 
Of friends who think us slipped beyond their ken. 





GLEANINGS IN CARLYLE’S COUNTRY. 


By Henry Charles Shelley. 











IN ECCLEFECHAN, 


NATIVE of the village where 
A Carlyle was born, knowing of 
my intention to visit that spot, 
offered the forbidding warning, “ Don’t 
go to Ecclefechan expecting to find wor- 
shippers of Carlyle.” The warning was 
not unneeded: for than Ecclefechan 
there surely never was a spot where was 
more literally fulfilled the proverb, “A 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country.”” Not once, but many times, 
while plying the natives with questions, I 
was greeted with the astonishing query, 
“Which Carlyle?” ‘There is a tradition 
in the district that an old roadman, now 
dead, happening to be addressed by a 
patty of Carlyle devotees, ran over the 
names of the various members of the 
family and dwelt with special emphasis 
upon that of Sandy, “who was a grand 
breeder 0’ soos.” ‘But there was one 
called Thomas, you, know,” rejoined the 
eager pilgrims. ‘ Ay,” retorted the old 
roadman, “there was Tam; he gaed awa’ 
up to London, but I dinna think he ever 
did muckle guid.” 
Vain indeed is the search of the man 
who goes to Ecclefechan on the lookout 
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for worshippers of Carlyle. And, seem- 
ingly, it all arises from the utilitarian 
way the natives have of regarding the 
most famous member of the Carlyle 
family. A mild remonstrance addressed 
to the hotel-keeper on his lack of appre- 
ciation in not at least hanging a portrait 
of the sage in his public room only 
elicited the grumbling reply, “ What 
did 4e do for the village?’ Annandale 
people are slow to believe any generosity 
of Thomas Carlyle. If you remind them 
that he gave Craigenputtoch to Edin- 
burgh University, they will answer, “ It’s 
the only thing he did give away;” and 
if you tell them of his many private 
benefactions to struggling authors — 
such as those £5 notes to Thomas 
Cooper with the remark, “If you don’t 
pay me again I'll not hang you ”’ — they 
only stare at you with that hard, unbe- 
lieving look of theirs. Gifts of the right 
hand unknown of the left are not held in 
honor in Ecclefechan. 

Ecclefechan is not an attractive village. 


In the olden days, when a double row of 


beech trees grew by the side of the open 
burn which ran down the middle of the 
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street, it may have been more _pictur- 
esque; yet even in those days Burns 
could describe it as an “unfortunate, 
wicked little village.” The beech trees 
are gone now, and only a small part of 
the burn remains uncovered, the latter 
change being explained by an iron tablet 
in the village, bearing this inscription : — 


“ 1875, 


209 feet of the Burn below this spot was arched 
over by Dr. GEORGE ARNOTT at his own expense.”’ 


In approaching Ecclefechan from the 
railway station, the pilgrim enters the 
village by the north end; and in that 
case the house in which Carlyle was born 
must be looked for on the right hand. 
The view which accompanies this article 
was taken from the south end of the 
village, both because such a standpoint 
showed the place at its best, and because 
it gave the camera the fairest chance 
to secure a good picture. Hence the 
Carlyle house is seen on the left; and 
just above it the burn flows from under 
that archway erected by Dr. George 
Arnott “at his own expense.” 

Although built a hundred years ago, 
the house in which Carlyle was born, 
called Arch House on account of the 
wide archway running from front to 
back, shows no sign of decay. It was 
built by Carlyle’s father, an honest mason, 
who left off rearing houses when 
the old taste for substantial 
buildings went out of fashion. 
“ Nothing that he undertook to 
do,” witnessed Carlyle, “ but he 
did it faithfully and like a true 
man. I shall look on the houses 
he built with a certain proud 
interest. They stand firm and 
sound to the heart all over his 
little district. No one that 
comes after him will say, ‘ Here 
was the finger of a hollow eye- aay! 
servant.’ ”’ ky 

The tiny room in which Car- 
lyle was born — it is at the top 
of the house in the right-hand 
corner of the picture — is de- 
voted now to the housing of some inter- 
esting mementos of the infant who drew 
his first breath there on December 4, 
1795. In one corner an unpretentious 
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bookcase holds a copy of the familiar 
brown-covered “ People’s Edition” of 
his writings; a recess near by is filled 
with bits of old china from the house in 
Cheyne Row; on the mantelpiece are 
two turned wooden candlesticks, a gift 
of John Sterling, sent from Rome; a 
table in the corner provides a resting 
place for the philosopher’s reading-lamp 
and tea-caddy ; and above a framed letter 
on the south wall two of his hats are 
hung. More attention is paid to these 
hats than to any of the other relics. 
What higher happiness can the hero- 
worshipper wish than the being able to 
say he has had his head inside Carlyle’s 
hat? Jnside it goes, in a quite literal 
sense. Up to the time of my visit only 
twenty-nine heads had been found to fit 
that hat; I regret to add that mine did 
not make the thirtieth. All this applies 
especially to one hat—a black, wide- 
brimmed soft felt, perhapsthe identical 
hat which prompted the immortal dia- 
logue between the passenger and the 
"bus driver. 

“Queer ’at that old fellow ’ad who 
just got in.” 

“Queer ’at! ay, he may wear a queer 
‘at, but what would you give for the ’ed- 
piece that’s inside of it?” 

The other hat, just as broad-brimmed, 
but straw instead of felt, is none too large 













THE ARCH HOUSE, 


CARLYLE’S BIRTHPLACE. 


for an ordinary cranium,—a fact not 
without its consolatory side. 

Not far from the hats there is a frame 
of portraits of Carlyle and his wife, 
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somewhat roughly mounted, but of excep- 
tional interest. Of Carlyle there are six 
portraits ; of his wife, four. One of the 
portraits of Carlyle, that bearing the date 
1845, ranks among the earliest likenesses 
of him extant, and has a considerable 
resemblance to that crayon drawing by 
Samuel Lawrence, of which Carlyle 
thought so highly that he commended it 
to Emerson as the one most suitable for a 
frontispiece to the American edition of his 
works. While all the portraits of Carlyle 
here have a considerable resemblance to 
each other and harmonize with most of 
the portraits that have been made of him, 
those of his wife which find a place in this 
frame, while consistent with each other, 
have little or nothing in common with 
that graceful and handsome young lady 
who figures in the second volume of Car- 
lyle’s “ Early Letters.” In these portraits 
Mrs. Carlyle’s face recalls that of George 
Eliot. The brow is high and massive, the 
eyes deep-sunk and sad, the mouth large 
and cynical. If Mrs. Carlyle was ever like 
her Edinburgh portrait of 1826, she must 





THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


have changed amazingly; if these later 
portraits represent any physiognomic con- 
tinuity, the artist of the Edinburgh por- 
trait must have falsified amazingly. One 
of the photographs of Mrs. Carlyle shows 
her standing behind a velvet-covered 
chair, on which her dog “ Nero” is re- 
clining at ease ; and another photograph 
of that small quadruped may be seen in a 
different part of the room. 

In the visitors’ book at the hotel in 


Ecclefechan I found abundant evidence 
that America still takes a zealous interest 
in the author of “ Sartor Resartus.’’ To 
more than one American name I found 
the legend appended, “On a pilgrimage 
to Carlyle’s country ;”’ and, as was most 
appropriate, I noticed that in the room 
where Carlyle was born signs of that 
interest were not lacking. On the table 
there lay a substantial volume of the 
ledger type, bearing this inscription : — 
“ Visitors’ Book at the Birthplace and 
Grave of Thomas Carlyle. Presented to 
Mr. Peter Scott, of Ecclefechan, Scot- 
land, by Joseph Cook, of Boston, Massz.- 
chusetts, March 20, 1881.” 

In looking at the Arch House from 
the opposite side of the road, the spire 
of the United Presbyterian Church is a 
conspicuous object in the background 
at the right. On the other side of that 
spire is the Ecclefechan kirkyard, where 
Thomas Carlyle lies. So do the begin- 
nings and ends of things meet ; — here 
the room memorable for his birth, there 
the kirkyard memorable for his grave. 
That spire brings to 
memory a Carlyle story 
told me in the district. 
Carlyle’s father and the 
family in general were 
adherents of a dissent- 
ing congregation 
known as the Seceders 
or Associate Congre- 
gation. But in 1847 
these and other dis- 
senters formed them- 
selves into the United 
Presbyterian Church ; 
and henceforward the 
Carlyle family were 
reckoned among its 
members. By and by 
the newly named congregation addressed 
itself to the erection of a new church; 
and Carlyle’s brother James promised a 
contribution of #50 to the building. 
That £50 was never paid. Whether 
James Carlyle made his promise in good 
faith none can tell; but it is - affirmed 
that the erection of the spire was made 
the pretext on his part for declining to 
keep his promise. So the spire cost £50 
more than its contract price. Nor was 
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that all. The incident termi- 
nated by James Carlyle and his 
family leaving the United Pres- 
byterian Church and becoming 
members of the Church of 
Scotland congregation at Mid- 
dlebie. . 

Changes take place so slowly 
in Scottish villages that the 
Ecclefechan of to-day differs 
but little from the Ecclefechan 
of Carlyle’s boyhood. Build- 
ings once put to one purpose 
are now put to another ; other- 
wise they remain now as then. 
So it happens that the humble 
building in which Carlyle laid 
the foundation of his education is still 
standing, though not now used as a school. 
One end abuts against the side of the 
United Presbyterian Church; the other 
merges into the wall of the kirkyard 
where Carlyle is buried. Utilized now as 
a dwelling house, it is easy to recall the 
days when it was the academia of the 
district, —so close is its likeness to 
many a building in other Scottish vil- 
lages still devoted to educational uses. 
Little is remembered of Carlyle’s earli- 
est school days; and indeed it is hardly 
to be expected that a boy of five would 
furnish much pabulum for the biographer. 
A year or two ago there died at Eccle- 
fechan an aged lady who claimed to have 
attended this school with Carlyle; but 
her reminiscences did not go beyond 
that bare fact. The purpose of Carlyle’s 
father in sending him to this school, and 
afterward to Annan Academy and Edin- 
burgh University, is well known; he had 
the desire of every Scottish parent to see 
his son “ wag his pow in a pu’pit.” Of 
course the worthy man was wofully dis- 
appointed when his son found that such 
an occupation was impossible for him ; 
but in this, as in so many other unpleas- 
ant matters, he consumed his own smoke. 
“His tolerance for me,’’ says Carlyle, 
“his trust in me, was great. When I 
declined going forward into the church 
(though his heart was set upon it), he 
respected my scruples, my volition, and 
patiently let me have my way.” 

This self-denial becomes more note- 
worthy in the light of an anecdote 
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THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


related to me in Ecclefechan. It had 
become known in the village that “ Tom 
Carlyle’ was destined for the kirk, and 
the village gossips were always pressing 
old James Carlyle with the awkward 
question, “ Why is not Tom coming out 
for the kirk?”” Now the old man was 
too proud to own his disappointment to 
the village gossips, and so one day, when 
the question was more pointedly put than 
usual, he rejoined, “Do you think oor 
Tam is going to stand up and be criti- 
cised by aman like Matthie Latimer ?”’ — 
the said Matthie Latimer being an argu- 
mentative theologian of the meeting- 
house, who was always ready with his 
remarks upon the pulpit performances 
gone through there. 

The fate which has befallen the school- 
house has also overtaken the old meeting- 
house where in the early years of this 
century the young Carlyle heard many 
an orthodox and long-winded discourse. 
He never forgot those childish experi- 
ences. ‘ Poor temple of my childhood,” 
he wrote sixty years after, “to me more 
sacred at this moment than perhaps the 
biggest cathedral then extant could have 
been ; rude, rustic, bare, — no temple in 
the world was more so, — but there were 
sacred lambencies, tongues of authentic 
flame from heaven which kindled what 
was best in one, what has not yet gone 
out!” It is marvellous to note how vivid 
Carlyle’s recollections were of the serious- 
faced peasants who used to frequent that 
old meeting-house ; even when his own 
long life was drawing to a close he could 
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paint their portraits down to the smallest 
detail of dress. Even given such a remark- 
able eye as he had for grasping the minutest 
idiosyncrasies of personal appearance, he 
must have enjoyed 
some favorable coign 
of vantage from which 
to view those old 
Seceders, Sunday by 
Sunday. And such 
he had; for I learned 
that the Carlyle seat 
was in the gallery of 
the meeting-house, 
from whence the bulk 
of the worshippers 
could be carefully sur- 
veyed. 

Strongly attached as 
old James Carlyle was 
to the Seceders, a triv- 
ial incident in the his- 
tory of the congrega- 





priestliest man I ever under any ecclesias- 
tical guise was privileged to look upon. 
. . . He sleeps not far from my father in 
the Ecclefechan churchyard ; the teacher 
and the taught. 
‘ Blessed,’ I again say, 
‘are the dead that die 
in the Lord. ‘They do 
rest from their labors ; 
their works follow 
them.’ ” The monu- 
ment over the grave 
of this worthy man was 
built by Carlyle’s 
father, and it is an ad- 
mirable example of the 
sterling honesty of his 
work as a mason. It 
is generally believed in 
Ecclefechan that the 
inscription on the 
monument was com- 
posed by Carlyle him- 


tion cut him adrift mMonumeENT TO REV. JOHN JOHNSTONE. self, and even if that 


from them for a time. 
It happened that a new manse was to be 
built for the minister, and there arose a 
division of opinion as to the number of 
rooms it should contain, — James Carlyle 
voting in favor of such a minimum as 
seemed consistent with a creed which laid 
more emphasis on the next world than on 
this. His views, however, were not those 
of the majority ; and to mark his disap- 
proval of such a worldly policy as was im- 
plied in the erection of too spacious a 
manse, he left the communion for a time. 
With characteristic Scottish forethought, 
the old Seceders had several flues placed 
in their meeting-house at the time of its 
erection, in anticipation of the day when 
the congregation should either dwindle 
away or by the erection of a new build- 
ing should find it necessary to dispose of 
the old one. It was the latter contingency 
which arose, and the old meeting-house, 
by reason of its flues, was easily trans- 
formed into a number of tenements. 
Whatever may have been Carlyle’s 
opinion of ministers in general, he cher- 
ished very affectionately the memory of that 
aged minister of the meeting-house who 
baptized him, preached to him, visited his 
father’s house, and taught him Latin. 
“John Johnstone,” he said, “was the 


were not the case it is 
worth preserving for the picture it gives 
of a remarkable man : — 


“ All that was mortal of 
THE REVD. JOHN JOHNSTONE, 
Minister of the Associate Congregation, 
Ecclefechan, 
rests here in hope of the resurrection of life. 
He was born A. D. 1730, 
He was ordained A. D. 1760, 
He died May 28th, A. D. 1812, 
in the 82nd year of his age and the 52nd of his 
ministry. 
Endowed with strong natural talents 
Which were 
cultivated by a liberal education 
And sanctified by Divine influence 
He was 
As a scholar respectable 
As a theologian learned 
And as a minister able, faithful and laborious.” 


When the mason trade deteriorated to 
such an extent that honest work went out of 
fashion, James Carlyle turned to the occu- 
pation of farming, “that so he might 
keep all his family about him.” ‘The 
first farm he took was that known as Main- 
hill, situated on the great north road, 
about two miles from Ecclefechan. Here 
the Carlyles lived from 1815 to 1826. It 
was not a desirable farm at thattime; “a 
wet, clayey spot,’’ Carlyle describes it, “a 
place of horrid drudgery ;”’ and in 1825 
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he writes to his brother Alexander: “I 
hope my father will not think of burden- 
ing himself further with Mainhill and its 
plashy soil when the lease has expired.” 

An anecdote of the Mainhill days, 
told me in the district, throws a little 
light upon the domestic history of the 
family at that period. An old man, 
Peter Scott by name, who served on the 
farm at Mainhill as a lad, told my in- 
formant that when his day’s work was 
done he took a seat by the kitchen fire 
and “ held my head down, for fear ane 
o’ them wad begin on me.” All the 
Carlyles alike, with the possible excep- 
tion of the mother, were noted and 
feared and hated in Ecclefechan for 
their caustic tongues; and this incident 
of the serving lad holding his head 
down for fear one of the family would 
begin on him throws that hatred into 
sharp relief. 

The wife of the present tenant of 
Mainhill was kind enough to show me 
over the house, pointing out the rooms 
which were in existence when the Car- 
lyles lived there, and the additions which 
have been made since. Mr. J.A. Froude 
informs me that in my photograph Main- 
hill is twice the size it used to be; and 
he adds that Carlyle always had unpleas- 
ant remembrances of that place. The 
chief addition to the house is the two- 
storied wing which occupies the fore- 
ground of the picture, other 
alterations in the rear not 
affecting the size of the 
building so much as its con- 
venience. 

At one period in the early 
life of Carlyle, when the 
church, law and_ tutoring 
had each failed to provide 
him with an occupation, it occurred tc 
him that he might solve the problem of life 
by taking a small farm in his native dis- 
trict, where he could study and write in 
peace, while one of his brothers attended 
to the necessary practical work of the 
holding. “A house in the country, and 
a horse to ride on, I must and will have 
if it be possible.” This was the message 
which set the Mainhill people on the 
lookout ; and soon they were able to re- 
port that in the small farm of Hoddam 
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Hill they had secured the place he 
needed. Accordingly Carlyle took pos- 
session of Hoddam Hill farm at the 
Whitsunday term, 1825, his mother going 
with him as housekeeper, and his brother 
Alick as practical farmer. For a wonder, 
considering the nature of the man, Carlyle 
was perfectly satisfied with the place. “I 
have been to see the place,” he wrote 
Miss Welsh, “and I like it well so far as I 
am interested in it. There is a good 
house where I may establish myself in 
comfortable quarters. The views from 
it are superb. There are hard, smooth 
roads to gallop on towards any point of 
the compass, and ample space to dig 
and prune under the pure canopy of a 
wholesome sky. The ancient Tower of 
Repentance stands on a corner of the 
farm, a fit memorial for reflecting sin- 
ners.”” This was Carlyle’s first impres- 
sion of the farm; nor did occupancy 
prove that distance had lent enchant- 
ment to the view. ‘“ We live here on 
our hill-top enjoying a degree of soli- 
tude that might content the great Zim- 
mermann himself. Few mortals come to 
visit us, I go to visit none.’”’ Long years 
after he could recall the spot with feel- 
ings of unmixed pleasure. “ Hoddam 
Hill,” he wrote in his “ Reminiscences,” 
“was a neat, compact little farm, rent 
£100, which my father had leased for 
me, on which was a prettyish little cot- 
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tage for dwelling house; and from the 
window such a view (fifty miles in radius 
from beyond Tyndale to beyond St. 
Bees, Solway Firth and all the fells to 
Ingleborough inclusive) as Britain or 
the world could hardly have matched.” 

At the present time the Carlyle pilgrim 
has considerable difficulty in finding 
Hoddam Hill, — the fact of the philoso- 
pher’s tenancy of that spot having faded 
from the local memory. All my questions 
were answered with solid negatives: I 
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HODDAM HILL, 


must mean Mainhill. Even a’ man who 
had lived on the estate all his life was 
ignorant that Carlyle once rented one of 
its farms. A twofold explanation offers 
of this somewhat surprising fact. Carlyle 
occupied the farm only for a year; and 
the local name for the house appears to 
be “The Hill” rather than “ Hoddam 
Hill.” 

If additional proof were wanted of the 
indifference with which Carlyle is regarded 
in Annandale, it might be adduced from 
the deplorable condition of the house in 
which he lived at Hoddam Hill. The 
front door has been blocked up, and the 
building so divided internally that it now 
provides shelter for two laborers’ families. 
When I saw the place in the spring of 
1893, it was in a condition that would 
have been disgraceful had the place been 
used as a pig-sty. Mud and dirt were 
plentiful in all directions ; heaps of rub- 
bish made walking a gymnastic exercise ; 
fences were broken down and gates lay 
prostrate ; and un- 
washed and unkempt 
children looked out 
from the doorways. 

Carlyle may have 
had some idea of 
settling down at 
Hoddam Hill. It 
was a delightful spot, 
and admirably 
adapted to the case 
of a man who needed 
perfect quiet and un- 
limited fresh air. 
But it was not to be. 
He was himself, 
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however, I believe, to blame 
for starting the sequence of 
events which led to his re- 
moval. It happened in this 
way. Carlyle rode a great 
deal at Hoddam; and one 
day the laird’s wife, Mrs. 
Sharpe, was walking gently 
down the hill near Repent- 
ance Tower, when he passed 
her on his horse. As soon 
as he got in front of her, he 
put his horse to the gallop 
with such violence that the 
lady was soundly besplashed 
with mud from head to foot. It was after 
this ungallant incident, as I was informed, 
that the laird, General Sharpe, called at 
Hoddam Hill, and Carlyle went to him 
at the door, declining to ask him in. 
They had a battle royal of words, and 
the general brought matters to a crisis 
by asking with a sneer, “ You, what do 
you know about farming?” This thunder 
roused the Carlylean lightning. ‘* One 
thing I can do,” he shouted, “I can pay 
the rent. That’s all you have to do with 
the land, and I’ll feed laverocks on it if 
I like.” Then he slammed the door in 
the irate general’s face. Carlyle had 
often wanted a door of his own which he 
might “slam in the face of all nauseous 
intrusions ;”” he had got it now, — and 
used it. But he was not to have it for 
long. No laird would endure such treat- 
ment from a tenant ; at any rate, General 
Sharpe was not the man to endure it. 
And so Carlyle had to quit Hoddam Hill 
and look about for a new home. 

During his year at 
Hoddam Hill, a year 
which abode as “a 
russet-coated idyl”’ in 
his memory because 
of the visit Miss 
Welsh paid him 
there, Carlyle had 
two objects in his 
landscape in which 
he took a deep inter- 
est; and they are of 
interest to us because 
his eyes rested upon 
them so often, and 
also because there are 
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so many allusions to them in his letters. 
Chief of these was Repentance Tower, 
a solemn-looking building which stood 
near the house, but a little higher up on 
the hill. It is surrounded by a graveyard, 
and hangs there so spectral amid its 
memorials of the dead that it might fur- 
nish food for thought in sinners of a less 
reflecting turn of mind than Carlyle. 
The cause of its erection and the origin 
of its name are thus related: A certain 
Lord Herries — identified as the cham- 
pion of Mary Queen of Scots — was 
famous among those who, three or four 
centuries ago, made forays into the Eng- 
lish border. On one occasion, when re- 
turning with many prisoners, he was 
overtaken by a storm while crossing the 
Solway ; and in order to lighten his boat, 
he cut all their throats and cast them into 
the sea. Some time after, 
feeling great qualms of con- 
science, he built this sturdy 
tower, carving over the door 
the figures of a dove and 
serpent, emblems of re- 
morse and grace, with the 
word “ Repentance’’ be- 
tween them. ‘The other 
prominent object in Car- 
lyle’s landscape was Hod- 
dam kirk, a low-lying and 
rather picturesque building 
with a curious little tower. 
In that tower hung the bell 
to which he makes a pa- 
thetic allusion in his remi- 
niscences of life at Hoddam Hill. “My 
thoughts were very peacable, full of pity 
and humanity as they had never been 
before. Nowhere can I recollect of my- 
self such pious musings, communings 
silent and spontaneous with fact and 
nature, as in those poor Annandale local- 
ities. The sound of the kirk-bell once 
or twice on Sunday mornings (from Hod- 
dam _ kirk, about a mile on the plains 
below me) was strangely touching, like 
the departing voice of eighteen hundred 
years.” 

The abrupt termination of Carlyle’s 
tenancy of Hoddam Hill coincided with 
the expiring of his father’s lease of Main- 
hill ; and there had to be a double flitting. 
Once more there was diligent searching 
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through the countryside for a desirable 
farm, — rewarded at length by the discov- 
ery of Scotsbrig, which was to remain the 
family home for the rest of Carlyle’s life. 
Scotsbrig is so closely interwoven with the 
history of his books that his word-pic- 
tures of the place, both in anticipation 
and realization, deserve to be added to 
those provided by the camera. In antici- 
pation he wrote to his brother John : — 

“ By dint of unbounded higgling, and 
the most consummate diplomacy, the point 
was achieved to complete satisfaction of 
the two husbandmen [Carlyle’s father and 
Alick] ; and Scotsbrig, free of various‘ clogs 
and claims,’ which they had argued away, 
obtained for a rent of £190 (cheap as they 
reckon it), in the face of many competi- 
tors. . . . The people are also to repair 
the house effectually, to floor it anew, put 





SCOTSBRIG, 


bun-doors on it, new windows, and so 
forth ; and it seems it is ‘an excellent she// 
of a house already.’ . . . Our mother de- 
clares that there is ‘plenty of both feass 
and waver,’ others think ‘the farm is the 
best in Middlebie parishin ;’ our father 
seems to have renewed his youth even as 
the eagle’s age.”’ 

Two months later, Carlyle wrote to 
John again, this time in realization: 
“We are all got over with whole bones 
to this new country; and every soul of 
us, our mother to begin with, much in 
love with it. The house is in bad order ; 
but we hope to have it soon repaired ; 
and for farming purposes it is an excel- 
lent ‘shell of a house.’ Then we have a 
Jinn with crags and bushes, and a ‘ fairy 
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HODDAM KIRK. 


knowe,’ though no fairies that I have 
seen yet; and, cries our mother, abun- 
dance of grand thready peats, and water 
from the brook, and no reek, and no 
Honor (7. e. General Sharpe) to pester 
us! To say nothing, cries our father, of 
the eighteen yeacre of the best barley in 
the country; and bog-hay, adds Alick, 
to fatten scores of young beasts! In 
fact, making all allowance for new- 
fangledness, it is a much better place, 
so far as I can judge, than any our peo- 
ple have yet been in; and among a far 
better and kindlier sort of people.” 
Such was Scotsbrig in 1826; and such 
it remains to the present day. Here 
Carlyle’s father and mother lived for the 
remainder of their days; and here his 
brother James kept the old home to- 
gether until within a few years of his 
own death. Here, too, Carlyle spent 
the most of his holidays; for even after 
he became famous, and could have 
passed those holidays in the homes of 
the greatest in the land, he generally 
elected to spend his days of rest among 
his own kindred, in this unpretentious 
but peaceful home. It is well known 
that Carlyle suffered severely in writing 
his books. Most authors do. No book 
that is worth writing is written without a 
great expenditure of nervous and mental 
force. George Eliot said of “ Romola,”’ 
that she began it a young woman, but 
finished it an old woman. It was so 
with Carlyle. When he had finished a 


book, he felt completely prostrate, and 
to recover strength and spirit again he 
generally fled to Scotsbrig. What Virgil 
did for Dante at the foot of Purgatory, 
Scotsbrig did for Carlyle when he 
emerged from the inferno into which 
his books plunged him; the dews of 
homely affection stored up for him there 
washed away from his spirit those sombre 
hues which settled so thickly upon him 
as he wrestled with those grim thoughts 
of the underworld to which his genius 
led him. 

Before visiting the Ecclefechan dis- 
trict, I was under the impression that 
Carlyle’s country was bleak and _ bare. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Although Mainhill is the least attractive 
of his early homes, the surrounding 
scenery and the view from the farm- 
house more than compensate for the 
lack of beauty in its immediate environ- - 
ments. Scotsbrig is as picturesque a 
retreat as the most impassioned lover 
of nature could desire; and the road 
from Ecclefechan thither leads the pil- 
grim alluringly onward between lux- 
urious hedgerows and _ flower-covered 
banks. Hoddam Hill, as we have seen, 
greatly pleased even Carlyle; and there 
could be no more eloquent testimony 
in its favor, Set on the summit of 
a hill, amid richly-wooded scenery, it 
commands a view of verdant country 
unrivalled in any part of the British 
Isles. First the eye sweeps over a rich 
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belt of land to the shores of the Solway, 
then, crossing its waters, rests upon the 
plains of Cumberland, and finally reaches 
the limit of vision among the mountains 
of Wordsworth’s country. 

The roads leading from Ecclefechan 
toward Hoddam Hill are even more 
beautiful than those which point the way 
to Scotsbrig. When, in “Sartor Resar- 
tus, ’’ Carlyle described the feelings which 
took possession of his spirit as 
he entered Annan for the first 
time to attend school there, 
it seemed to him an added 
source of sorrow that the 
“kind beech rows of Entep- 
fuhl [7. e. Ecclefechan] were 
hidden in the distance.” He 
had passed between those 
beech rows on that memorable 
Whitsuntide walk ; and blinded 
indeed would be the eyes of 
man or youth who could walk 
through such avenues with in- 
difference. These scenes were 
not lost on Carlyle. Annan- 
dale has had its influence on 
his most characteristic book ; 
for no man can appreciate the 
essential poetry of “ Sartor Re- 
sartus ” until he has visited the 
Ecclefechan district. ‘There is 
an inexplicable charm about 
that countryside, which Carlyle 
has caught and perpetuated 
in his pages, a charm which 
is totally independent of the 
strain of thought running 
through the volume. 

As is too common in Scot- 
Jand, a poor minimum of care seems to 
be bestowed upon the God’s-acre where 
Carlyle and his kindred lie quiet in death. 
Surrounded by a rude and bare stone wall, 
entered through an unlovely iron gate, 
the graves in general speak eloquently of 
the forgetfulness of human sorrow. 





“ Headstone and half-sunk footstone lean awry, 
Wanting the brick-work promised by and by; 
How the minute gray lichens, plate o’er plate, 
Have softened down the crisp-cut name and 

date!” 


The Carlyle grave is an exception to 
this rule. Inside the high iron railing 
that surrounds it, perpetuating the Car- 
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lyle aloofness even in death, the grass is 
closely cut; and daisies are the only 
weeds allowed to grow there. There 
are three graves within the enclosure, 
Carlyle being buried in the centre. In 
the grave to the left sleep his father and 
mother and two of his sisters; also his 
father’s wife by his first marriage. The 
final sentence of the inscription was 
written by Carlyle. 
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THE “KIND BEECH ROWS OF ENTEPFUHL.” 


“ Erected to the 
Memory of Jannet Carlyle, 
Spouse to James Carlyle, mas- 
on in Ecclefechan, who died 
the 11th Septr 1792 in the 25th 
year of her age. 

Also Jannet Carlyle, daughter to 
James Carlyle and Margaret Aitken. 
She died at Ecclefechan Jan. 27th, 1801; 
aged 17 months. Also Margaret 
their daughter, she died June 22nd 1830 
aged 27 years— And the above 
James Carlyle, born at Brownknowe 
in Augt. 1758, died at Scotsbrig on the 
23rd Jany 1832, and now also rests here. 
And here also now rests the above 
Margaret Aitken, his second 
wife. Born at Whitestanes, Kirkma- 
hoe, in Septr 1771; died at Scotsbrig, 
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on Christmas day 1853. She brought 
him nine children; whereof four 
sons and three daughters survived 
gratefully reverent of such 
a Father, and such a Mother.” 


Carlyle’s reminiscences of his father 
and the reflections which he penned in 
his journal on his mother’s death prove 
what a wealth of affection he bore toward 
his parents. Mr. Froude testifies: “The 
strongest personal passion which he 
experienced through all his life was his 
affection for his mother.” ‘ Mother,’’ he 
said to her when he removed to London, 
“mother, you shall see me once yearly, 
and regularly hear from me, while we 
live.” He kept his promise; and even 
when death claimed his mother for his 
own he never visited Ecclefechan without 
going to her grave. A native of the 
village told me that, going late. one sum- 
mer evening into the churchyard, he saw 
an aged man lying prostrate on Margaret 
Aitken’s grave. It was Thomas Carlyle. 

The grave to the right is that of 
Carlyle’s brother James, of whom many 
characteristic and Carlylean stories were 
told me. To a certain extent he ap- 
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him the whereabouts of Carlyle’s grave. 
“Which Carlyle?” “Oh, the great 
Carlyle, Thomas Carlyle.” With unmoved 
face he gave the information asked, and 
was rewarded with a fine outburst of 
hero-worship. “We have come all the way 
from America,’ said the spokesman of 
the pilgrims, “ to lay this wreath on our 
great teacher’s grave.” “Ha!” rejoined 
he, still unmoved, “it’s a gey harmless 
occupation!” Again, at some meeting 
of the farmers in the district, the rent- 
day probably, a dinner was given, and 
some long-winded yeoman said grace 
before the meal. Jamie listened through 
it patiently, then saluted his over-unctuous 
neighbor with the remark: “A verra guid 
blessing, Wullie, but ye’ve spoilt the 
soup.” 

No lies are told on Carlyle’s tomb- 
stone. ‘The inscription is simple and 
laconic. The family crest, two wyverns, 
the family motto, Humilitate, and then 
these few words : — 


“ Here rests THOMAS CARLYLE, who was born 
at Ecclefechan, 4th December, 1795, and died at 
24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, on Saturday 
5th February, 1881.” 
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pears to have shared the old roadman’s 
opinions of his famous brother’s work, or, 
at the least, to have been indifferent to 
immortal achievements in the realm of 
literature. He was met one day in the 
village by a party of American pilgrims, 
who, ignorant of his identity, asked of 


That is all; and yet it is enough. 
There are two significant, pregnant words, 
Humilitate, Rests. To the student of 
Carlyle they will preach deeper meanings 
than a Johnsonian epitaph. Whether the 
result of choice or accident, there is a 
singular appropriateness in John Carlyle 














sharing the grave of his illustrious brother. 
They had common aims in life ; they will 
both live in literature ; and in their death 
they are not divided. 

In his reminiscences of his father, and 
in the rough notes he made of family 
history, Carlyle is at great pains to fore- 
stall any unfavorable criticism of his 
kindred. In such Annandale quarrels as 
the Carlyles mingled in, they were not, 
he says, aggressive ; their contentions were 
only “‘manful assertions of man’s rights 
against men that would infringe them.” 
But there is a difference between family 
history written subjectively and the same 
history written objectively. For example, 
when the Carlyles were at work upon 
some building, they occasionally diverted 
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themselves by splashing wet lime upon a 
hapless passer-by ; and if he threatened 
reprisals they coolly warned him that “he 
needna try, for it wasna ane o’ them he 
would hae to fash, but the hail lot o’ 
them!” Several such instances are 
authenticated, and the Carlyles are said 
to have paid special attentions of this 
sort to any pedestrian who had the mis- 
fortune to be better dressed than them- 
selves. Mr. Froude, who is charitable, 
writes me that he never heard this story, 
and that if true there must be another 
side to it. “They were a proud race,” 
he adds, “too proud to go into paltry 
impertinences; but I can believe that 
in other ways they may have given end- 
less offence.” 
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By Oscar Fay Adams. 


“A Poet, too . . . whose verse 
Was tender, musical and terse ; 
The inspiration, the delight 
. were his ; but with them came 
No envy of another’s fame; 
He did not find his sleep less sweet 
For music in some neighboring street, 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades.” 


GENERATION ago, when the 
A pleasant commonplaces of the 

country parson were more es- 
teemed than now, and to youthful minds 
came with something of the force of a new 
gospel, there fluttered across the sea in 
company with the Country Parson’s essays 
the leaves of a volume of similar caliber, 
which, like its companions, rests now on 
unvisited shelves. It was entitled “ The 


Gentle Life,” but if the writer’s memory 
may be trusted, the honey was now and 
then mixed with a suspicion of gall, and 
the gentleness was more often a matter of 
conscious striving for than of attainment. 
Yet doubtless its mission was in some 


sense attained before the book sank out 
of sight, and there were those who were 
helped onward by it to a gentle life, we 
may venture to believe. But that life in 
any adequate sense is not reached by 
much conning of neat maxims or consul- 
tation of well-meant platitudes. Most 
assuredly the gentle life that is the subject 
of this paper was the result of no such 
method. It may be conceded that to 
some extent gentleness is a matter of 
temperament ; and the amiable Mr. Wood- 
house in Jane Austen’s “Emma” was 
gentle because his natural indolence 
would not suffer him to be otherwise. It 
was a gentleness that was rooted in the 
girl of unaggressive selfishness, —a neg- 
ative sweetness, merely. 
But no one ever came 
with Samuel 


into contact 
Longfellow who thought 
thus of him. More completely than any 
man I have known he lived the 
gentle life; and yet it needed no long 
acquaintance with him to perceive that 
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native gentleness was here interpenetrated 
with the finest, truest courage that ever 
mortal man possessed. Sincerity, abso- 
lute fidelity to convictions, — these were 
the dominant forces in his character ; 
and his tender consideration for others 
took from the plainest speaking all possi- 
ble sting. 

Samuel Longfellow was the youngest of 
the eight children of Stephen and Zilpah 
Longfellow ; and the cheerful refinement 
of the Portland homestead in which they 
grew up has been admirably described in 
his life of his brother Henry, — though 


with characteristic self-effacement he says 
nothing of his own place in that house- 
hold, and indeed in the whole work has 
included but three allusions (and these of 
the briefest) to himself. He was pre- 
pared for college at the Portland Acad- 
emy, and in 1835, at the age of sixteen, 
he entered Harvard College. During his 
college course he was a member of the 
more important societies, and was well 
known amongst the students, although 
then, as always, his intimate friends were 
few. He was graduated in 1839, and 
among his classmates were James Russell 
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Lowell and Edward Everett Hale. His 
first year after leaving college was spent 
as a tutor in a school at Elk Ridge, 
Maryland ; and the two years following 
he passed in teaching in Cambridge. It 
does not appear that in these three years 
the controlling feelings of his after life — 
opposition to slavery, strong religious 
convictions— manifested themselves. But 
his was a nature that matured slowly. His 
quiet, refined tastes sought their gratifi- 
cation at this time in music and other 
forms of art, and his natural reserve 
perhaps prevented his speaking to his 
friends upon themes which as yet were 
but partially apprehended by him. But 
the pause thus made before taking up the 
definite work of life was not in itself a 
bad thing. He broadened and expanded 
during this period ; and when, in 1842, he 
entered the Divinity School of Harvard 
College, he had reached a period of 
development where judgment had _ full 
play. 

Early in his course at the Divinity 
School he formed with one of his class- 
mates, Samuel Johnson, the closest friend- 
ship of his life, an intimacy that lasted 
for forty years, until the death of Mr. 
Johnson in 1882. While the two men 
shared the same poetic nature and the 
same intense spirituality of thought, there 
were many points of unlikeness. Long- 
fellow, who was the elder by three years, 
was a man of wide sympathies and social 
disposition, desultory rather than contin- 
uous in his methods of thought and study, 
and ever and always serenely patient. 
Johnson’s sympathies, on the other hand, 
were restricted, and he was far more of 
the recluse than the man of the world. 
He was naturally ascetic in his tastes, 
while his habits were those of the system- 
atic, tireless student, and where he felt 
deeply he was disposed to be dogmatic 
and aggressive. Dissimilar as the two 
men were on so many points, their friend- 
ship was, as Mr. Chadwick has said of it, 
“the most rare and perfect satisfaction of 
their lives.” 

At the end of the first year at the 
Divinity School the state of Longfellow’s 
health necessitated some change in his 
life, and he accordingly spent a year as 
tutor in the family of the United States 
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consul at Fayal; and returning in the 
autumn of 1843, he made his home for a 
time with his brother Henry at Craigie 
House. His friend Johnson was likewise 
absent a year from the school, and the 
two were graduated thence in 1846. 

The Unitarianism in which the Long- 
fellow family had been trained was that 
of the early leaders of that faith, and, 
according to the testimony of his brother 
Samuel, Henry Longfellow seems never 
to have essentially departed from its 
conclusions. But the younger brother 
was a radical by nature, and though up to 
the time of his entrance upon the study 
for the ministry his views may not have 
undergone much change from those in 
which he had been brought up, his rad- 
ical and transcendental tendencies soon 
manifested themselves, and at the time of 
his graduation he stood far in advance of 
the Unitaiarnism of half a century ago. 
But though he never concealed his con- | 
victions, they were never aggressively put 
forward, and people listened to him 
gladly even when their own views were 
not in perfect accord with his. 

For rather more than a year after his 
graduation he preached in various pul- 
pits for a few Sundays each, receiving 
calls from the churches at West Cam- 
bridge (now Arlington) and Newburyport 
meanwhile. These he declined on account 
of the uncertain state of his health, but 
at the end of 1847 accepted a call to 
become the minister of a new church at 
Fall River. 

Fifty years ago Fall River was a raw, 
crude place, whose kindly, well-meaning 
people were too deeply absorbed in the 
business of making a living to have time 
for the cultivation of the refinements of 
life ; and so far as appreciation and intel- 
lectual sympathy were concerned, a man 
of delicate, scholarly, esthetic tastes 
might as well have taken up his residence 
in an Arabian desert. Toa great extent 
Mr. Longfellow realized this, but he went 
thither under as strenuous conviction of 
his duty in the case as ever any mission- 
ary went forth to his labor amid tropic 
heats or Arctic snows. But his pastorate 
here was a short one, and terminated in the 
summer of 1851 at his own desire, although 
his people were most reluctant to have him 
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depart. His habitual self-distrust shows 
itself in several of his letters at this time, 
and he felt that another man in his place 
might do more good than he was doing. 
The discouragement may have been nat- 
ural to one of his temperament, but his 
success was much greater than he then 
thought, while the influence upon a com- 
munity of such a scholarly, refined nature 
in the formative period of a town like 
Fall River can hardly have failed to be 
considerable, even though unapprehended 
at the time. 

The year after his leaving Fall River was 
spent in Europe, and to this succeeded 
a year in Cambridge ; and then in October 
of 1853 he was installed as minister of 
the Second Unitarian Society of Brook- 
lyn, New York, over which he remained 
in charge, until June, 1860. 

By this time he had reached in his 
thought a purely theistic position, caring 
less for denominational lines than before ; 
and at no time had he possessed much 
attachment to the Unitarian church. 
Allegiance to methods and organizations 
never was attractive to him. He would 
have been glad if his new parish had 


seen fit to drop its name of Unitarian 
and its connection with the Unitarian 
body ; but he did not push this matter, 
and it was never a subject of difference 
between him and his people, the reia- 
tions between them being always of the 
happiest character. In the first sermon 
which he preached after his installation 
at Brooklyn he outlined his conception 
of what a church should be and the foun- 
dation on which it seemed to him that 
it should rest. 


“ We will take for our basis not a creed but 
the spirit. We will agree to differ in our theo- 
logical opinions and beliefs, while we will strive, 
in a common love of the truth, after higher and 
clearer views of it. Believing that only through 
freedom can the truth be reached, we will put no 
shackles on any, nor place any obstacle, even of 
coldness or suspicion, in the way of freest think- 
ing. And regarding this freedom as more pre- 
cious than uniformity of belief, we will make 
it more prominent than any doctrine. We will 
assume no responsibility for opinions, and impose 
none. We may hold the most widely differing 
beliefs about the nature of God’s being, while we 
strive together to deepen our reverence and love 
for him, to yield a more complete obedience to 
his law, and win a profounder consciousness of 
his presence and his peace. We may hold, as we 
now do, different views about Jesus, but we will 
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be united by a common reverence and love for 
his spirit, and find in his life, however regarded, 
redemption from our sins, and quickening to our 
piety and our humanity.” 


Of his ministry at Brooklyn his friends 
Chadwick and Frothingham have already 
spoken, and in the latter’s summing up 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the parish we find the follow- 
ing faithful testimony : — 


“He was always in an attitude of belief, 
always in an attitude of hope, brave as a lion, 
but never boasting, never saying what he meant 
to do or what he wished he could do, but keep- 
ing his own counsel and going a straight path, 
ploughing a very straight furrow through a very 
crooked world. He was immovable as adamant 
and as playful asa sunbeam. He wrought here, 
as the oldest of you know, with a singleness of 
feeling that knew no change from the beginning 
to the end.” 


in the summer of 1860 Mr. Longfellow 
sailed for Europe with his friend Johnson, 
remaining rather more than a year; and 
in later years he made three other visits 
to Europe, the last occasion being in 
1888, when he took with him his young 
friend Fullerton, then on the staff of the 
Boston Advertiser, and now for some years 
attached to the Paris office of the London 
Times. He took akeen delight in travel, 
and his concern with the various lives with 
which he thus came in contact yielded 
him as much pleasure as that which came 
from seeing famous buildings or beautiful 
scenery. Saint Francis of Assisi had 
not tenderer, warmer human sympathies 
than he, and numberless were the confi- 
dences he won from boatmen on Italian 
lakes, from peasants by the roadside, or 
from young travellers met by chance in 
cathedral or mountain inn. 

Excepting during his absences in 
Europe, Mr. Longfellow’s home was made 
for a long period of years with his rela- 
tives in Cambridge ; but he preached now 
and then in various Unitarian churches, 
and in 1867 and 1868 preached for the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in 
Boston for more thana year. This was 
the church gathered by Theodore Parker ; 
and the absolute freedont of its pulpit was 
most acceptable to Mr. Longfellow. At 
the beginning of 1878 he accepted a call 
to the Unitarian Church at Germantown, 
Philadelphia, and for more than four 
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years remained its pastor. It would seem 
from the testimony of those who were 
near him at the time to have been almost 
an ideal ministry. It was peaceful, un- 
eventful, it is true, but the connection 
between pastor and people was very close 
and very real, and he came and went 
among the members of his flock like a 
visible benediction. 

In the month of February, 1882, 
occurred the death of his beloved friend, 
Samuel Johnson, an event which could not 
but affect Mr. Longfellow very deeply ; 
and a month later his brother died. But 
heavy as these bereavments were, they 
could not shake the serenity of his na- 
ture or disturb even for a moment the 
clear shining of the lamp of faith in his 
soul. On his return to Germantown after 
the funeral of his brother, he preached to 
his congregation a discourse that from 
the first word to the last is resonant with 
hope. “I bring to you,” he said, “a 
message from the chamber of death and 
from the gateway of the tomb. And that 
message is Life, Life immortal, Life unin- - 
terrupted, unarrested, not cut off, as we 
so often say, but going on, not changed 
in any essential quality. . . . The word 
that I bring you to-day, then, is this, 
that the soul knows nothing of death, 
cannot conceive of it; that to all doubts 
and questions of the understanding it 
returns only the affirmations of its expe- 
rience and inmost sense of immortality. 
It cannot believe in any death but that 
of the body, nor in that death as anything 
but a release of the real life into new 
conditions. The understanding may 
doubt, but the soul affirms; the under- 
standing may gather proofs and argu- 
ments, but the soul already knows.” 

Ten years later the writer heard Mr. 
Longfellow speak some last words beside 
the coffin of the poet Cranch; but they 
were not sad words, and the message in 
them was the same as in those here 
quoted, —life, not death. 

In April, 1882, Mr. Longfellow re- 
signed his charge at Germantown, and 
returned to Cambridge to engage first 
upon the memoir of his friend Johnson, 
which appeared in 1883, and then upon 
the life of his brother Henry, which in 
its final form appeared in 1891. His 
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home for the last ten years of his life was 
mainly at Craigie House, and here, 
among his brother’s books, the friends 
of these latest years of his will always 
love best to recall his gentle presence. 
His summers, save that of 1888, which 
was spent in Europe, were usually passed 
in New Hampshire, at the Intervale 
House or at Lake Sunapee; and more 
than once these holidays were shared by 
some friend whose summer outing was 
made possible by Mr. Longfellow’s kind- 
ness. In the summer of 1892 he went 
to Portland, and thence to Cape Eliza- 
beth, afew miles away, where the family 
of his brother then were. There he was 
taken ill, and early on the morning of 
the third of October he passed from 
earth in perfect peace and quietness. 

To the world at large Mr. Longfellow 
remained unknown. Throughout the 
Unitarian denomination his name of 
course was a familiar one, as it like- 
wise was in the literary world of New 
England and in the communities in 
which his own life was passed. But 
elsewhere he was referred to only as 
“the brother of the poet Longfellow.” 
I cannot think that this disturbed him 
in the least. His brother’s fame was 
dearer to him than his own, and he had 
not the faintest conception of what envy 
might mean from anything in his own 
nature. Nevertheless, his natural self- 
distrust was doubtless deepened by the 
world-wide fame of his brother, and he 
forbore to cultivate as fully as perhaps 
he might otherwise have done the poetic 
gift that was his. For he was a poet; 
and had he possessed more confidence 
in his own powers and thus allowed him- 
self a freer utterance in this direction, 
his merits in this respect—for he put 
forth no claims—would undoubtedly 
have met with far wider acknowledg- 
ment. 

Among modern hymn writers he 
stands quite in the front rank, in fact, 
if not always in name, for many have 
sung his hymns not knowing who was 
the author of them. His attention was 
turned in this direction very early in his 
career, for while he was still a divinity 
student he compiled in conjunction with 
his friend Johnson a “ Book of Hymns’”’ 
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for the use of Unitarian churches. 


The 
book was the result of the widest research 
in the field of religious verse, and in- 
cluded a number of hymns by the com- 
pilers themselves, which were printed as 


anonymous contributions. The _ spirit- 
ual quality of the book was very marked, 
but considering the radical -proclivities 
of its editors, its contents did not show 
so great a departure from Unitarian ideas 
as might have been expected. The 
young editors amended and _ revised 
as they saw fit, in order to bring many 
poems into accord with their purpose, 
and for this they were and have been 
much criticised. But Mr. Longfellow 
appears to have always thought his 
action in the matter to have been a 
wise one and justified by the “ principle 
of adaptation to a special use.” In 
regard to making a collection of hymns 
for private reading, he said not iong 
before his death, “I should not have 
altered a single word.” 

Theodore Parker called the work, in 
allusion to the names of its editors, 
“The Book of Sams;’’ and this name 
was sometimes applied to “ Hymns of 
the Spirit,” which appeared in 1864, 
and was a revision of the earlier work, 
with many additions and omissions. 
For this Mr. Longfellow wrote a num- 
ber of hymns, some of which he after- 
ward printed in the modest little book 
entitled “‘A Few Verses of Many Years,” 
which appeared in 1887, and which only 
his immediate friends were permitted to 
see. ‘“ Hymns of the Spirit” is a much 
more radical collection of verse than its 
predecessor, and this fact prevented its 
adoption in any but the most radical 
churches of the Unitarian faith; yet as 
a treasury of religious verse its beauty has 
been everywhere freely acknowledged. 

His delicate, discriminating taste, 
which helped to make these hymnals 
what they were, appeared to even 
greater advantage in “Thalatta,” a 
small compilation of songs of the sea 
and shore, in which he was aided by 
his friend Higginson. Perhaps this 
book of his stood first in his affections. 
He would allude to it sometimes in con- 
versation with me, and speak of poems 
that he hoped to include in a second 














edition. But alas! this dream of his 
was never realized: this second edition 
was never called for. 

A very marked feature of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s hymns is their rounded complete- 
ness. ‘There is no striving after expres- 
sion, and no attenuation of the thought, 
a. frequent fault in religious verse. In 
the following hymns not a word could 
be spared, but not one more is needed. 


LOOKING UNTO Gob. 


“T look to thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 
I feel thy touch, Eternal Love! 
And all is well again. 
The thought of thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road; 

But let me only think of thee, 

And then new heart springs up in me. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still; 

Around me flows thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will; 

Thy presence fills my solitude, 

Thy providence turns all to good. 


Embosomed deep in thy dear love, 
Held in thy law, I stand; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in thy hand. 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise.” 


This hymn appears in the “ Hymns of 
the Spirit,” but not with its author’s 
name attached. The following is one 
of his earlier hymns, and was written at 
Fall River in 1848 : — 


THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 


“ Beneath the shadow of the cross, 
As earthly hopes remove, 
His ‘ new commandment’ Jesus gives, — 
His blessed law of love. 


O bond of union strong and deep! 
O bond of perfect peace! 

Not even the lifted cross can harm 
If we but hold to this. 

Then, Jesus, be thy spirit ours, 
And swift our feet shall move 


To deeds of pure self-sacrifice 


And ‘the sweet tasks of love.’” 


Following Johnson’s hymn, “City 
of God, How Broad and Far,” in the 
“Hymns of the Spirit,” is his friend’s 
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“Church Universal,” both poems written 
at Nice in 1860. In it is embodied its 
author’s conception of the Church catho- 
lic, a conception to which he always re- 
mained steadfast. 


“One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 

Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One unseen Presence she adores, 
With silence or with psalm. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 

The pure in heart, her baptized ones, 
Love her communion-cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page, 

And feet on mercy’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O living church! thine errand speed, 
Fulfil thy work sublime; 

With bread of life earth’s hunger feed, 
Redeem the evil time! ” 


The following hymn which is undated 
in the “Verses of Many Years,” and 
does not appear in “Hymns of the 
Spirit,” is a peculiarly faithful rendering 
of its author’s habitual thought : — 


“ O thou in whom we live and move, 
Whose love is law, whose law is love, 
Whose present spirit waits to fill 
The soul that comes to do thy will! 


Unto our waiting spirits teach 

Thy love beyond the power of speech, 
And bid us feel with joyful awe 

The omnipresence of thy law. 


That law doth give to truth and right, 
Howe’er despised, a conquering might, 
And makes each fondly cherished lie 
And boasting wrong to cower and die. 


Its patient working doth fulfil 

Man’s hope and God’s all-perfect will, 
Nor suffers one true word or thought 
Or deed of love to come to naught. 


Such faith, O God! our souls sustain, 
Free, true, and calm, in joy and pain, 
That even by our fidelity 

Thy kingdom may the nearer be! ” 


Cast in a somewhat different mould is the 
third of the vesper hymns which he wrote 
in 1859, and though it is among his best 
known verses, it must needs be quoted 
here as one of the most musical of them 
all. 
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“ Now, on sea and land descending, 

Brings the night its peace profound, 

And our evening hymn is blending 
With the holy calm around. 

Soon as dies the sunset glory, 
Stars of heaven shine out above, 

Telling still the ancient story, — 
Their Creator’s changeless love. 


Now our wants and burdens leaving 
To His care who cares for all, 

Cease we fearing, cease we gricving; 
At His touch our burdens fall. 

As the darkness deepens o’er us, 
Lo! eternal stars arise; 

Hope and faith and love rise glorious, 
Shining in the spirit’s skies.” 

The fullest utterances of Mr. Long- 
fellow on religious thought may be found 
in his various contributions to “The 
Radical’’ in the days when that free- 
spoken magazine was in existence. At 
the famous Radical Club he was a 
frequent attendant and speaker; and 
he spoke often at the meetings of the 
Free Religious Association, though not a 
formal member of it, his dislike of organ- 
ization perhaps preventing his becoming 
one. 

I cannot help feeling that this aversion 
to organized methods, to all species of 
formalism, resulted in loss to him in some 
sense, however little he may have realized 
it. He may not have needed the help 
which such things can sometimes afford ; 
he seems to have been quite able to do 
without such help; but many of us are 
not thus gifted, and this he may not have 
fully apprehended. Standing where he 
did, so far removed from religious formal- 
ism, he failed, I think, to see the beauty 
of any form. He was much in Eng- 
land, and was no stranger to Anglican 
cathedrals and churches; on the conti- 
nent he entered the Roman Catholic 
temples freely ; but in each case it was 
the music that appealed to him, in each 
the ritual repelled him. In the English 
church the forms were to him lifeless, and 
he could not quite see how they could be 
alive to those who used them. No doubt 
they would have tied his hands had he 
attempted to conform to a modern Agli- 
can ritual as Stopford Brooke does in the 
Unitarian Bedford Chapel in London. 
He missed, keen-sighted as he was in 
most things, he missed seeing the beauty 
that may dwell in form and ritual and is 
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not absent from an organized historic 
church ; and to this extent the range of 
his sympathies was narrowed. Not that 
they failed to include his friends of Angli- 
can or other faiths unlike his own; but 
the ritual which to them seemed the 
natural and beautiful vestment of faith 
was to him a needless veil interposed 
between the Father and the human soul. 
While for him only the simplest ritual 
was possible and beautiful, one cannot 
help wishing that he had apprehended 
more fully what equal possibilities of help 
and beauty can lie in ampler form and 
ritual. 

As I have said, his intimate friends 
were few; and yet he was eminently 
social and mingled freely with his fellow- 
men. All his life he was the friend of 
children and young men; and in the last 
decade of it this feature of his character 
was especially prominent. Successive 
generations of Harvard students found in 
him an interested listener to what con- 
cerned them, and at certain afternoon 
teas in one of the college halls where he 
sometimes appeared, he was always sur- 
rounded by a circle of young men 
delighted to be near him. With two 
young men in particular his relations were 
especially tender and close, and their 
interests seem to have been as dear to 
him as.if they had been loving sons of 
his. One of them, a student at Columbia 
College, died in early manhood in the 
winter of 1887 ; and the other, a Harvard 
student, whose university course Mr. 
Longfellow had watched with the warm- 
est interest, took up his residence abroad 
at the beginning of 1889, and so passed 
out of the daily life of his friend, though 
not out of that friend’s constant thought 
and care. The separation was keenly 
felt by Mr. Longfellow, though he said 
but little on the subject, and he was 
always hoping that circumstances would 
some time allow him to see his young 
friend again. Of what inestimable bene- 
fit his influence was to this brilliant young 
journalist at the outset of his career, the 
latter has more than once gratefully 
spoken ; while to Mr. Longfellow himself 
the association with this bright and win- 
some personality was a very real joy and 
satisfaction. 
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Music was always Mr. Longfellow’s 
chief delight. He rarely missed attend- 
ance upon the Symphony concerts in 
Cambridge ; and during his travels he 
gladly seized the opportunity to hear the 
best in opera, oratorio or chamber-music. 
He read widely in many languages, and 
kept himself fully informed of the cur- 
rent of thought in literature, science and 
art. In literary matters his judgment 
was eminently trustworthy, and his dis- 
criminative sense as regards verse was 
especially fine and true. In his church 
work, as in his ordinary life, his way of 
doing things was always peculiar to him- 
self, which is the same as saying that it 
was invariably tenderly, gracefully origi- 
nal. As Mr. Chadwick has said, “ The 
baptism was a tender jubilee, the marriage 
was no ceremony but an inspiration, the 
comfort was no service but a psalm.’”’ So 
too of the family prayer which he con- 
ducted. It never became with him a 
formal act of worship, but was always the 
natural, spontaneous communion of the 
soul with its Maker. 

He never talked of his religious views 
unless directly appealed to on the subject, 
and one who had never heard him preach 
or speak at the Radical Club or the Free 
Religious Association might be much in 
his society and yet not know from him 
what his attitude was upon the deepest 
themes. But one could not doubt that, 
whatever his views were, they must be 
both definite and reverent. His actual 
position, as Mr. Chadwick has said, was 
that of the thorough-going rationalist, 
“allowing inspiration to the Bible in no 
special sense, and insisting on the pure 
humanity of Jesus as essential to his best 
effect upon our lives. In thought and 
aim he was in perfect sympathy with 
Theodore Parker, while differing widely 
from him in his methods, uniting with 
his religious affirmation much less of 
theological negation, feeling that Parker 
did not sufficiently revere the reverences 
of other men.” 

There are many to whom such a reli- 
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gious standpoint as this may seem almost 
like none at all. It certainly is irrecon- 
cilably opposed to the crude anthropo- 
morphism of much of the popular the- 
ology. But it was the lifelong position 
of Samuel Longfellow. He found it 
ample for his spiritual needs; he felt no 
want in holding it ; and our day and gen- 
eration has seen pass before it no gentler, 
no more intensely spiritual personality 
than his. 

“Now at the hour of prime, they came 
and stood where he lay who had died at 
dawn. And some there were who be- 
holding him would fain have made great 
dole, but one there bade them be silent 
and looking down upon the face of him 
they were minded to bewail, made speech 
after this manner : — 

“ «Dole is not for thee who hast died in 
good time; nay, the rather ought we to 
rejoice in quietness that thou hast no 
more with earthly haps to do. This do 
I dare say, that in all this goodly land 
was none more gentle seeming than thy- 
self, nor none of so great courtesie, and 
in all the press was none matched with 
thee for nobleness. Thou wast ever a 
lover of truth in the smallest thing, and 
just wert thou like none else in this 
land. And by reason of thy life without 
stain soever, and, moreover, because 
thou hast died in happy time, we make 
no moan this day, but are glad in such 
wise as those who have beheld a vision 
of exceeding joy and peace.’ 

“Thereat he left off speaking; and 
when he had made an end there was 
presently heard a soft music, as if some 
sweet, strange bird were singing not far 
off. This heard they every one until 
evensong, and thereafter, as it seemed 
to some of these, so long as their lives 
were. And when all these, too, had 
died in their turn and were become 
dust, if one of those who came after did 
but speak the name of him who died at 
dawn, it hapt that to men’s ears came 
yet again the faint, sweet singing of the 
unseen bird.” 
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By Dorothy Prescott. 


( Continued.) 


ments in the Foster direction, she 

actually received a call from one 
of her new parish. Nelly, with an awe- 
struck manner, announced that “a lady 
was in the parlor;” and when Lilian 
entered, an imposing-looking woman in 
rich black silk and velvet sat perched on 
one of the uncomfortable chairs of the 
“‘ parlor set,” with the air of one willing 
to encounter every difficulty in the path 
of duty. She slightly bent her head, 
with, “I am Miss Blatchford.” 

“T am very glad to see you,” said 
Lilian, and sat down. The stranger was 
of an age to have been classed as an 
“old maid” at the West; but surely 
there must be some less vulgar appella- 
tion suitable here. 

“T am one,” she went on with height- 
ened majesty, “of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee ;”’ and as Lilian looked puzzled, 
she added more graciously, “the Hospi- 
tality Committee of our parish.” 

“T should be very glad,” — began 
Lilian doubtfully, with an idea that 
Committees always requested contribu- 
tions, and mortified to think that hers 
must cut so poor a figure. 

“We call on strangers and new-com- 
ers,” went on the lady, “and welcome 
them to the parish. Mr. and Mrs. Morrill 
never call, except on personal friends ; of 
course it is not to be expected.” 

“My father always called on all his 
parish every quarter at least,” said Lilian. 

“Ah, indeed! your father was aclergy- 
man? Where did you live?” 

“ In Illinois, — about twenty miles from 
Vandalia,” said Lilian, feeling sure that 
her visitor could never have heard of their 
poor little town. But Miss Blatchford 


x console Lilian for her disappoint- 


shook her head with a smile, as if Van- 

dalia even sounded amusingly unfamiliar, 

and serenely went on: “I did not know 

that there were any Unitarians in that 
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part of the country. 


But perhaps your 
father was an Episcopalian ?”’ 

“No, he was a Presbyterian.” 

“Ah, yes,—there are Orthodox in 
this place, though we see nothing of 


them.” ‘The lady was given to using the 
plural pronoun, in royal fashion, either as 
giving more distinction to her utterances, 
or as representing a sister of similar dig- 
nity. “You have always lived in the 
country then?” 

“No, I taught school in Vandalia for 
several terms before I was married. But 
perhaps you would not call Vandalia 
much of a city, either.” 

“Did you use the Quincy method? 
But I suppose it is hardly known out 
there. It is quite a waste of time, we 
think, to teach in any other way.” 

“Did you ever teach?” 

“Oh, no! never,’ said Miss Blatch- 
ford smilingly, but with an air of conceal- 
ing her amusement at some blunder of her 
companion’s ; “ but I am on the Advisory 
Board of the School Committee. I sup- 
pose you do not have ladies on your 
School Boards at the West? It is a nov- 
elty here.” 

“We do not,’ said Lilian decidedly. 
“Tf we did,” she thought to herself, 
“catch me having you purring around my 
schoolroom ! ” 

“It might not be so pleasant every- 
where, of course ; but the teachers of the 
public schools here are a very superior 
class of young women ; and it is such an 
excellent thing for the schools to have 
ladies of the place take an interest in 
them.” 

“If they have children at them, I sup- 
pose it is,” said Lilian in the gentle 
drawl that marked her repartees. But 
Miss Blatchford immediately rose, and 
took her leave with a suave and stately 
air, which gave no indication as to 
whether she were offended, or whether it 
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was because her time was up ; and Lilian 
could see her take out her memorandum 
book and cross off an entry as soon as 
she reached the sidewalk. 

The attentions of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee did not stop there; for in a day 
or two Lilian received a printed card, 
inviting her in their name to a luncheon 
“at the house of Mrs. Walter Sandford.” 
She was puzzled to know whom to answer ; 
but her good sense told her that she owed 
this to the person to whose house she was 
asked, and she accepted, feeling as if 
this might prove an opening for her into 
society, and glad to have a chance to 
wear her new spring costume and the hat 
in which she looked so pretty, though 
she wished she knew some one to go with 
or to meet. 

Mrs. Sandford, a sweet-looking old 
lady, smiled as she entered, and greeted 
her warmly in a vague manner, without 
using her name; and then some one 
else claimed the hostess’s attention, and 
Lilian drew back and stood looking on. 
There were about forty ladies present, 
who had been selected from among the 
old and new members of the parish, with 
a view to “mixing’’.these elements, — 
with the result that half were chatting 
volubly together, and the other half stood 
round in corners, apparently waiting for 
something. Among the former, she rec- 
ognized only Miss Blatchford, who made 
no further advances than to bow to her 
across the room in a condescending man- 
ner, and Mrs. Harry Foster, who never 
looked at her at all. Miss Sandford, a 
pretty, fassée woman, rushed indefatiga- 
bly about, trying to produce some sort 
of amalgamation, and vainly endeavoring 
to induce her married sisters, of whom 
there seemed to be a number present, to 
assist her. She darted past Lilian into a 
corner, where one had withdrawn with 
a friend, with an earnest whisper: 

“Do, Amy, go and talk to some of 
these people, — and you, too, Susan ; it is 
scandalous for you two, who live next 
door to each other, to get into a corner 
as soon as you come.” 

“No, no, Sylvia, — do let us alone. I 
came home to enjoy myself; and as for 
living next door to Susan, that is just the 
reason why we never get a chance for a 
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talk together. I must settle this business 
of the Friday afternoon class before I 
leave. I am sure she ought to take it, — 
who else can or will?” 

“Some one who lives in town ought to 
take it,” said Susan. : 

“No, indeed!” said Amy warmly. 
“Tt’s ten times worse for them—” 
(“ Mrs. Mackenzie,” said the persever- 
ing Sylvia, “my sister, Mrs. Ward, — 
Mrs. Arthur Martin.”) — “ten times 
worse for them, because they have larger 
visiting lists. You can keep yours down 
a little, if you live out of town, and that’s 
one reason I like it. (Excuse me, Mrs. 
Mackenzie, but this is a very important 
piece of business.)” 

“Why don’t you keep it, Amy? 
told Mr. Papanti you would take it.’’ 

“ T told him I would, or get some one 
else to do so. I never dreamed of keep- 
ing it, — every one must see that’s not 
possible. I am perfectly wretched about 
it,” said Amy, smiling, and looking fair, 
fat and happy, as she spoke. 

“Tt’s a delightful day, isn’t it, Mrs. 
Mackenzie?” said Mrs. Martin, and 
hardly waiting for the answer, she went 
on to her friend, “ If you will ca// it yours, 
I’ll help you with the work.” 

Lilian turned the other way and tried 
to show her usage du monde by making 
herself agreeable without an introduction 
to two forlorn strangers who had not her 
personal advantages ; but she found them 
absent and preoccupied, too much taken 
up with watching the initiated, whom they 
seemed to know by sight, to care for 
any attention from another outsider. In 
particular did one daughter gf the house 
of Sandford, though the smallest, quietest 
and plainest in person and dress of them 
all, spread an atmosphere of awe wher- 
ever she moved ; and whispers of “ Mrs. 
Murray is here;” “That is Mrs. Mur- 
ray,” circulated behind her. Lilian’s 
efforts, however, and the graceful and 
unobtrusive way in which, when the 
party were called to the lunch-table, 
she attended to the older ladies and those 
who did not seem to know what to do, 
were not wholly lost upon Miss Sand- 
ford, who talked to her for five whole 
minutes in so cordial and charming a 
fashion, that she thought this might 


You 
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be the manner of genuine high life, and 
that here she should be appreciated. 
She had not been without an idea, cre- 
ated by identity of name and fostered 
by various little coincidences, that this 
family niight be in some way related 
to her old admirer, Fred Sandford ; but 
she knew better than to ask —and at 
any rate it could not be a near relation- 
ship, for “these people must be very 
rich,”’ she thought, as she looked wistfully 
round on the luxurious comfort of the 
surroundings. ‘ And yet, Idon’t know, — 
it seems to me that one does not need 
so very much money, after all, to make a 
room look like this ; if one only had a few 
of these old things—and the books — 
and the pictures. I could make a sofa 
like that, and cover it myself. Only, 
this room is so lovely to begin with, 
and I have nothing to start with!” 

She roused herself, as she saw that 
people were -taking leave. Mrs. Sand- 
ford pressed her hand, and smiled sweetly 
on her again, with, “I am so glad you 
came, dear,’ and Miss Sandford said, 
“So kind of you to help me entertain 
all these new people.” 

Mrs. Harry Foster was putting on 
her jacket, and Lilian thought perhaps, 
if they left the house together, and took 
their homeward way, it might lead to 
something being said between them. 
She had almost the courage to begin it 
herself. But Mrs. Arthur Martin came 
up with, “I am going to Chestnut Hill to 
make a call or two. Won’t you come, 
Helen? ” 

“Oh, thank you, Susie! I should be 
delighted, far I owe everybody there, only 
I don’t know but I ought to go home, — 
for I came here from town, and have 
not seen the children since morning. 
However, since you are so very kind, 
I think I will not lose the chance. I 
always find it a good plan to stay out 
when I get out ; it is so very hard for me 
to get away from home.” 

They went gayly off together, and Lil- 
ian walked home alone, just in time to 
recommend the little Fosters to go into 
the house and get their coats, as the day, 
though bright, was growing cooler in the 
afternoon. 

“That’s a pretty girl,” said one of the 
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inmates of the family, who stayed behind 
the others. They were already beginning 
to throw themselves about in careless 
attitudes on the sofas and easy-chairs, to 
enjoy what they considered a well-earned 
rest, as Lilian passed out of the front 
door. 

“T am afraid she had a stupid time,” 
said Sylvia. ‘“Couldn’t you have talked 
to her a little, mamma? I am sure I had 
enough to do.” 

“ Why, that was the bride, wasn’t it— 
young Mrs. Turner? I supposed she 
knew everybody here.” 

“Mother! shat Mrs. Winslow Tur- 
ner? No, indeed! it’s a young Mrs. 
Mackenzie, daughter-in-law of those 
queer people who live in that hideous 
house round the corner; but the son, 
they say, is a very clever man, scientific, 
and all that — a professor in the Institute, 
and he and his wife have taken seats in 
our church.” 

“Was she anybody?” carelessly asked 
Mrs. Ward, sipping a cup of supple- 
mentary coffee, which had been brought 
in for the exhausted family. 

“Oh, no!” said Sylvia; “she came 
from some place out west that nobody 
ever heard of. But she seems very differ- 
ent from the Mackenzies. I should not 
think she could feel at home among 
them.” 

“Dear me!” said the gentle old lady, 
“JT am really sorry for the poor young 
thing. Can’t you call on her, Sylvia?” 

“You know I never make general calls 
—and she was not on my committee 
list.”” 

“T called on her,” said Miss Blatch- 
ford, rising,” and I found her rather an 
impertinent young person. Good by, 
Mrs. Sandford; good by, Sylvia.” 

““Oh—good by,” said Sylvia. “Let 
me see — did you not say that you would 
have the next of these lunches?” 

“1 do not think I shall give any, thank 
you, Coming to one is quite enough for 


me, and there are enough on the com- 
mittee to divide the people up without 
me 

“Well!” exclaimed the exasperated 
Sylvia, as the lady sailed out of the house, 
“if Mrs. Mackenzie was impertinent to 
Caroline Blatchford, I am glad of it! 


” 
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She is enough to provoke a saint! She 
coolly invited herself to this lunch, to 
see, as she said, how they went off, and 
if she should feel like giving one. I de- 
clare, I will call on Mrs. Mackenzie — if 
I have time — and ask her to something 
that is not for the parish —if I can re- 
member it.” 

Lilian did not hear of this enlivening 
prospect ; but she had the satisfaction of 
being minutely catechised about the lunch 
party by her relatives at the usual Sunday 
evening family tea— what they had to 
eat, who was there, what Mrs. and Miss 
Sandford wore, and if they treated her 
well. Mrs. Melcher wondered they. had 
so few dishes; they had company there 
all the time, and she should think they 
would have less, and do things in more 
style when they did; and Mr. Mackenzie 
wondered how they could afford to do it 
at all. 


* » * * * 


‘We are all going to have our dinner 
in the nursery to-morrow,’’ announced 
Master Harry Foster one morning, as 
Lilian and he took their walk homeward 
together. 

“Indeed |” 

“Yes, because mamma is going to be 
very busy. Her lunch club is coming, 
the biggest one she belongs to. She is 
going to send baby to cousin Alice’s, and 
then Mary will come back and wait on 
the table. I wish we could go too— 
there are splendid things at cousin 
Alice’s. I could, for I am always good 
and happy; but I must take care of 
Reggie and Helen.” 

“T hope you will be a very kind, good 
boy, then, to your little brother and sis- 
ter,” said Lilian, with a remembrance of 
occasional outbursts overheard on the 
Fosters’ premises. 

“T would, only Reggie is so stupid. I 
try to teach him something, that we may 
not be ashamed of him when he is grown 
up; but he refuses to learn.” 

“Remember how young he is— only 
four years old.” 

“Helen knows as many letters as he 
does, and I am afraid she will soon know 
a great many more; and she is only a 
girl, Why, I had read a number of 
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books before I was four; and I can say 
the multiplication table now, and never 
come to a stop, if I had time.” 

“Do they teach you that at your 
kindergarten?” 

“They are teaching us ‘twice one is 
two,’ and they sing it, and of course, if 
you once know the theory of it, you can 
goon. Do you want to hear me?” 

“Not now,” said Lilian absently. She 
had been revolving a daring scheme in 
her mind, and now asked abruptly: 
“Suppose you ask your mother if you 
cannot spend the day with me to-morrow.” 

“IT don’t think the family could spare 
me very well, thank you, for there would 
be nobody to look after Reggie and 
Helen.” 

“Ask her if Reggie and Helen cannot 
come too.” 

“Do you think you would like to have 
Reggie? He is a rather backward and 
peculiarly unmanageable child.” 

“T think I can undertake Reggie,” said 
Lilian, smiling ; “ and if you will come, 
we can have a little lunch party of our 
own, and you shall sit at the foot of the 
table.” 

“Oh, goody! goody!” exclaimed 
Harry, with a simultaneous lapse into 
nursery slang and a bound into the air. 
“There is mamma,— ask her now, won’t 
you? now !’’—as Mrs. Foster opened her 
garden gate and came out; and he 
avoided any awkwardness in the situation 
by at once saying: “Mrs. Mackenzie, 
this is my mamma. Mamma, this is my 
friend, Mrs. Mackenzie.”’ 

So bright and sudden a ray of light 
beamed from Mrs. Foster’s blue eyes, 
that one would have thought she was ob- 
taining some long-desired wish of her 
heart. Harry, with a hand grasping the 
skirts of each, as if to bring them to- 
gether, swelled with admiring pride as 
she held out her hand. 

“T am so glad to have the pleasure of 
meeting you, Mrs. Mackenzie ; I believe 
we are near neighbors.” 

“Yes, I have been here since Christ- 
mas.” 

“Ts it possible? It does not seem as 
if it could have been so long. I have 
been trying to call on you ever since you 
came ; — but I am always so busy. One 
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must be, you know, with all these little 
people,” with a loving, caressing touch to 
her boy’s bright curls. ‘I hope to, very 
soon. I’m so sorry that I must hurry 
now to catch the train.” 

“ Mamma!” exclaimed Harry, in an 
agony, “do, do stop a minute; she 
wants to say something important, — 
don’t you, Mrs. Mackenzie?” 

Mrs. Foster smiled sweetly, and stood 
still, without a trace of impatience in face 
or gesture; but Lilian, always ready, 
turned, and as they rapidly walked along 
together explained in a few words her 
wish for the next day. : 

‘‘ How very, very kind you are!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Foster. But I am afraid 
it will be a great trouble to you.” 

“Not at all. I am very fond of chil- 
dren, and I shall really enjoy it.” 

“Well, since you are so good, I shall 
be glad to let them come. Dear little 
things! I think them delightful com- 
panions, of course; only, being always 
with them, I can’t tell how it would seem 
to a stranger. What time shall they 
come?” 

“ Let them come soon after breakfast. 
You will want your house clear to get 
ready for your club.” 

** But Helen has to take her nap.” 

“She can take her nap with me just as 
well. Indeed, it will be such a pleasure.” 

“I never heard of anything so kind!” 
said Mrs. Foster, hurrying on as the 
train whistled and stopped, but with 
another of those sudden glows illumining 
her lovely face that were so dangerously 
tempting, to the other sex at least ; for if 
the offer of a passing kindness, or a com- 
pliment, could make her look so, how 
would she not look at the offer of a heart 
or a life. Lilian, bewitched in spite of 
herself, went home to make ready for her 
little visitors. She knew that to-morrow 
was one of George’s days in town; and 
so long as her plans did not involve him, 
she could do as she pleased, without 
question or comment. Her arrange- 


ments were eagerly seconded by her lit- 
tle maid, and both young things grew 
younger over the preparations for the 
“ party.” 

Mrs. Foster sent the children as soon 
as breakfast was over; and Lilian had a 
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happy day. She did not sit lonely and 
wistful, watching the throng of guests at 
her neighbor’s door; for at the hour 
they came she was engaged in lulling 
Helen to sleep in her own room, silenc- 
ing Harry’s protest that “Helen was 
always laid in her bed to sleep and had 
to stay there,”’ by saying that the child 
might be afraid in a strange house. She 
was not going to be cheated out of nes- 
tling that little moist curly head on her 
shoulder, and watching and sharing that 
delicious drowsiness stealing over them 
both, till the warm soft burden grew 
heavier in her arms, and both child and 
nurse were dreaming, the one sleeping, the 
other waking dreams. Lilian had no ma- 
ternal hopes of her own as yet, and she 
had begun to feel a dim terror assailing 
her that here, too, she might be doomed 
to disappointment; but as she looked 
down at the baby’s face, her courage rose 
again. Who was more fit to be a mother 
than she? “TI would not spoil my chil- 
dren like Grace, or neglect them like 
Mrs. Foster,” she thought; and then 
another vague distrust tormented her — 
George might not like the prospect if it 
came. She could not tell how much of 
hope, how much of fear there might be 
in her longing. Little Helen stirred, and 
Lilian, ashamed of her wandering thoughts, 
carefully laid her down on the bed and 
went to join the little boys, who were 
meanwhile under the care of the enrap- 
tured Nelly. Everything was planned 
for the day — a walk, a delicious lunch 
suited to juvenile requirements, another 
walk afterward, with Helen in her per- 
ambulator added to the party, and thena 
delightful hour of indoor play. Lilian 
had never been through a kindergarten 
or any other “course,” having as a 
teacher literally risen from the ranks; 
but she had read all she could get hold 
of on the subject of her work, and her 
active mind, adapting every idea to her 
own individual powers and the needs of 
every individual pupil, and originating a 
hundred fresh ideas for every old one it 
took in, had made her, in the estimation 
of the Vandalia school committee, “ well 
worth her salary.” 


* * * * * 

















As Harry Foster came home that after- 
noon, rather earlier than usual, his wife 
rushed into his arms with a radiant face. 

“Oh, Harry! Harry! the lunch did go 
off so beautifully! Every one came, and 
they all said it was “he one of the season. 
The oysters were a little dry, — but Julia 
never quite succeeds in those, only she 
always wants to have them because they 
are so little trouble, and I thought she 
might as well have her way to keep her 
in a good humor. But the salad — that 
was delicious! They were all helped 
twice ; and the paper was so amusing !”’ 

“What was it about? ”’ 

“T didn’t hear much of it — one can 
never pay attention, you know, in one’s 
own house, there are so many interrup- 
tions ; but I think it was something about 
the heroines of modern novels, or some 
such thing. At any rate, they all laughed 
a great deal. Mrs. Alfred Hollingsworth 
came, — which I thought was so nice of 
her, for she has not been before this year ; 
and Alice sent such flowers! Wasn’t she 
good? You won’t mind rather a poor 
dinner, will you, Harry dear? They ate 
up all the salad — indeed I was afraid it 
would hardly hold out—and there are 
only those oysters left.” 

“ Where are the children? ” asked her 
husband wearily. 

“Oh, that good, good Mrs. Mackenzie 
— next door, you know —took them and 
kept them the whole day. They haven’t 
come home yet.” 

“ Helen! do you mean to say that you 
have let a person you don’t know, and 
haven’t even called upon, take all the care 
of your children for a whole day? I 
must say I call it an imposition.” 

“I think you are very unkind, Harry, 
to say so, when it is such a comfort to 
poor Mrs. Mackenzie to have them, — 
and so much better for them than being 
in the street !”’ 

“They must come home now, at any 
rate. Iwill go for them directly ;” and 
in a moment he had stalked gloomily into 
Lilian’s little parlor, where his children, 
in their turn, greeted him rapturously. 
“ Oh, papa! papa! we have had such a 
splendid time. Just see the beautiful 
things she has made for us! Look at my 
butterflies and common flies, papa, the 
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littlest things you ever saw, with wings 
and legs and everything, just like real 
ones!’ came in shouts from Harry and 
the usually silent Reggie, while Helen 
jabbered her unintelligible accompani- 
ment. 

“ Yes, children, very pretty, — but you 
must come home now. Thank Mrs. 
Mackenzie for being so kind. I am very 
much ashamed that she has had so much 
trouble with you.” 

Lilian eagerly disclaimed, but Mr. 
Foster replied shortly and, deaf to the 
entreaties of his children to be allowed to 
stay “a little bit longer,” put on their 
clothes with amazing swiftness and dex- 
terity, hardly allowing her to assist him, 
and walked off with Helen, stiff and 
screaming, on one arm, and Reggie pull- 
ing backward from the other hand, 
leaving their entertainer hurt and morti- 
fied and inclined to lay the blame for his 
wife’s neglect upon him. She freed her 
mind to her husband when he in his turn 
came home; but she did not get much 
sympathy from George, who said, “ Foster 
was always agreeable enough to him when 
they met in the train.” Mr. Foster, 
meanwhile, was freeing his mind, — an 
indulgence he seldom allowed himself. 

“ Here they are, Helen; and now I do 
hope you will call on Mrs. Mackenzie as 
soon as possible. I feel as if we had 
been really rude to her. Can’t you go 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“Why, Harry dear! to-morrow is 
Friday; nobody calls then, you know, 
because of the Symphony rehearsals.’’ 

“Oh, you are going then, for once, are 
you? I am glad of that.” 

“No, dear, not to-morrow, because 
Alice has a little tea for Evelyn Neal, and 
I promised to go to that.” 

“You never do go to rehearsals, it 
seems to me,” said Harry, who had spent 
more for his wife’s ticket than he could 
well afford. 

“Oh, yes, dear, I always expect to go, 
—only so many things have happened 
this winter!” 

“If people don’t call, how can they 
give teas?” 

“This is an uncommon thing. Evelyn 
is only here for a few days, and Alice had 
not another she could give it on. Poor 
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Evelyn, you know she lives in such a 
dismal place when she is at home, where 
there is no society,””— Harry thought, 
but did not say, that this might be an 
advantage, — “and I dare say all the 
others will go to the rehearsal first, and 
take the tea on their way home; but I 
am really unequal to so much racketing 
about, and shall stay quietly at home 
after lunch, for I must go in town in the 
morning to do some necessary errands.” 

“ But you will call on Mrs. Mackenzie 
soon, will you not? I felt ashamed to 
meet her.” 

“As soonasI can. But really-a call 
is not worth much. ‘The next big thing I 
give—and I must give something soon, 
for we owe everybody — I will ask them. 
What sort of a man is he, I wonder?” 

“George Mackenzie! Why, my dear, 
he is a distinguished scientist already, 
and will probably be a great man one of 
thesé days.” 

“Ts he? How nice!” 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Harry Foster went in to town for 
her shopping at an early hour the next 
morning, and, meeting a friend, stayed in 
to lunch with her; for she thought, “ As 
I am going to be with the children this 
afternoon, I might as well stay now.” 
But the afternoon was far advanced when 
she walked up the path from her gate, 
waving a greeting to all the little waiting 
faces at the nursery window ; and by the 
time she had come upstairs, and taken 
off her wrap, and examined her bag full 
of small parcels, and sat down in the 
nursery with her bonnet on, two babies ‘n 
her lap and one on each arm of her chair, 
and had opened their delight, her own 
old tattered copy of “ Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales,” and begun, ‘There were once 
upon a time five-and-twenty tin soldiers,” 
—there came a sharp ring at her front 
door bell, and after some delay, while 
the two servants silently disputed which 
should answer it, the cook, who had the 
least persistence, appeared at the nursery 
door. 

“Mrs. Ward, ma’am, wants to know if 
you won’t take a little drive with her. 
She says she is going to Mrs. Murray’s to 
tea and will take you there afterward.” 
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“ Oh, yes, indeed! Tell her I shall be 
very happy, and will be down directly. I 
am all dressed.” 

“Oh, mamma, you said — you did say 
you would read to us,” exclaimed Harry, 
flushing red, while Reggie’s and Helen’s 
faces puckered up and wails proceeded 
from their lips. 

“Yes, dears! but you know when 
mamma says she will do a thing, she al- 
ways means if nothing happens.” 

“T wish nothings never would happen, 
then,” said Harry in a trembling voice, 
while the others wept aloud. 

“My darlings, you don’t want to be 
selfish little children, do you? Just think 
how much mamma is with you, and how 
she can only see cousin Amy once in a 
great while! Be mamma’s own little 
man, Hal; and Reggie dear, don’t howl 
so, there’s a precious! Just run to the 
window, and look out and see cousin 
Amy’s beautiful bay horses.’”” While ad- 
ministering these drops of comfort, she 
was in and out of her own room, throwing 
on her wrap and drawing on her gloves 
with the speed which practice gives, and 
finally tripped lightly downstairs, throw- 
ing back as a parting consolation: “If 
you'll all be good till I come back, I’ll 
bring you some nice little biscuits from 
cousin Alice’s tea-table ! ”’ 

“Do excuse me for keeping you so long 
waiting, Amy dear, but I had to pacify the 
children a little ; they always hate so to 
have me go. That is the worst of taking 
so much care of one’s own children ; they 
never want you to leave them at all.” 

Lilian for some days was careful to be 
at home at the canonical hours for call- 
ing, thinking that Mrs. Harry Foster must 
certainly now make her appearance ; but 
after a long period of hope deferred, she 
concluded that on the whole she had better 
be out when that lady came, and so sallied 
forth one bright day to acknowledge her 
other civilities. Miss Blatchford was 
“very much engaged, and begged to be 
excused.” ‘ Mrs. Sandford was out, but 
Miss Sylvia was at home;” and Lilian 
was ushered into their delightful drawing- 
room, where old and new blended so 
charmingly that the result seemed due to 
nature and not to art. She had no time 


to admire it, for a young man who was 

















lounging over a newspaper on an easy- 
chair by the conservatory door sprang up 
at her entrance as if she were a bomb- 
shell. 
“How do you do, Mr. Sandford?” 
said Lilian, as cool as courtesy could be. 
“Good God ! Lil— I mean, Miss San- 





ders —I mean, Mrs. — Mrs. , how 
delightful to meet you; but it is an un- 
expected pleasure — here.” 

“Tam very glad to see you, though I 
am not Miss Sanders now, but Mrs. 
Mackenzie,” said Lilian, with that air of 
superiority common to young women on 
meeting an old acquaintance for the first 
time since their own marriage. 

“ Mrs. — Mackenzie? What? Itisn’t 
possible? You have never married George 
Mackenzie?’’—and as she smilingly 
bowed, “‘ Well — well! it does seem odd. 
Why, George is an old schoolmate of 
mine! And do you live here?” 

“Yes, not very far off.” 

“Won't you sit down? I beg your 
pardon,” said Fred, still like one in a 
dream. 

“T beg your pardon ma’am,” echoed 
the discreet middle-aged parlor maid, re- 
turning, “I am sure I am sorry to have 
been mistaken, but Miss Sylvia is out. 
She went after lunch to Mrs. Murray’s, 
and said she should be at home in less 
than an hour’s time. Something must 
have detained her.” 

“That is the way, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
when Sylvia gets gossiping with one of 
her sisters; but cannot I tempt you to 
wait while I send for her?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! I could not think 
of troubling Miss Sandford! Please tell 
her I am sorry not to see her.” 

“Well, then, you must let me walk 
home with you, and find the way to your 
house. Sylvia, I am sure, will be as 
sorry to miss you; and she will probably 
call soon to tell you so herself.” As he 
spoke, he had followed her into the hall 
and taken up his hat, and was walking 
beside her down the street, handsome as 
ever and with the old easy look, a dawn- 
ing sense of amusement struggling with 
his first mortified surprise. ‘“ George 
Mackenzie of all men!” he repeated ; 
and then, with a slightly reproachful 
accent, “ You might have let me know.” 
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“T let nobody know, I believe ; it was 
a very short engagement, and we had a 
quiet wedding. But surely you must have 
heard I was married.” 

“T heard you were married, but not 
till afterward ; and no one told me to 
whom. It might not have been of any 
use, I suppose, if I had known; the fates 
were against me. Well!” with an effort, 
“ George is an excellent good fellow, and 
deserves his luck ; that is all I can say.” 

“IT did not know you were a relation 
of the Sandfords here,” said Lilian, with 
an endeavor to find safer grounds. “ Are 
you staying at home long? ”’ 

“Oh, I’ve come back from the West 
for good; at least I hope so. The cli- 
mate didn’t suit me, and the place was 
so dismally dull after you left; and when 
you wrote that you shouldn’t come back, 
I really couldn’t stand it,” — with a 
return to his former tone of devotion, 
half in jest, half in earnest; “and now I 
am looking for something to do here.” 

“TI wish you success, I am sure, for 
now that I have seen your home I should 
not think that you would wish to go so 
far away from it.” 

“ My brother-in-law, Tom Murray, who 
is our family providence, will doubtless find 
me something to do, as he has before ; 
only I don’t imagine that he can get me 
a place here that will give me such good 
pay as the Vandalia one. But it doesn’t 
matter to me now,” — with a glance of 
his fine eyes at Lilian, who looked un- 
conscious simplicity. She had not the 
least doubt of her ability to keep his little 
flatteries within due bounds ; and as they 
had now reached her door, she asked 
him in to have a cup of tea with her. 
She knew that it was the thing to have 
tea at five o’clock, and her little table 
was always set forth with such prettinesses 
as she could muster; and though this 
was the first time she had had a visitor, 
she sat down behind the urn at if it were 
her daily habit. She felt ashamed of 
her ugly little box of a room; but all 
that was in her power, she knew, was 
perfect. Her tea was excellent, and her 
bread and butter would melt in the 
mouth. Fred Sandford did not spare it, 
and was just taking his second cup of 
tea from her hand when George came in, 
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and the two men greeted each other 
very cordially. Lilian poured out another 
cup of tea for her husband, who sat down 
quite naturally and monopolized the visi- 
tor’s attention as a matter of course ; not 
because he was jealous, a thing to him 
impossible, but because he never dreamed 
that any man could care to talk to a 
married woman when her husband was 
present. With his old schoolfellow he 
had plenty to say, and it was well ex- 
pressed and to the point. Lilian was 
surprised, but pleased, for not for worlds 
would she have Fred Sandford think he 
had any occasion for pitying her. When 
after a long call he had taken his leave, 
George expressed his pleasure at the 
meeting, and said that Fred was always a 
good fellow. 

“Tt is a pity he has thrown up his 
place and come home. This.is not the 
first time it has happened.” 

“T suppose his father is a very rich 
man,” said Lilian, “so it doesn’t matter, 
does it?” 

“ Mr. Sandford is very well off; but he 
has nine children, and most of them are 
married and have families. His sons 
must earn their own living, I imagine. 
I have always earned mine, and my 
father is a richer man than his.” 

Lilian compared the respective house- 
holds of the two families, and grew 
thoughtful. She could not help specu- 
lating a little on the pleasures that might 
have been hers had George been a Sand- 
ford instead of a Mackenzie, for her 
wifely instinct was already strong enough 
to forbid her forming any picture of her- 
self as Fred’s wife. But very likely the 
Sandfords might not have shown their 
charming side to an unwished-for daugh- 
ter-in-law, and Fred, when he married, 
would have to marry money. 

To judge by the frequency of his visits 
to her, he did not wish to marry any- 
body at present. She liked to have him 
come, and she was sure of herself. He 
fell at once into the tone, half of hopeless 
admiration and delicately insinuated re- 
gret, and half of free and easy comrade- 
ship, which it pleases a young man to 
indulge in to a pretty young married 
woman, with whom he has been not 
quite “over shoes in love.’”’ But she 
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could keep his sentimentalities well in 
check ; and not one of them, no matter 
how much or how little reality lay beneath, 
could ever stir her again in the faintest 
degree. He was pleasant and amusing 
to have about, and it was as easy to talk 
to him as to another woman, and easier. 
She found herself confiding some of her . 
private worries to him, and even getting 
practical aid from him, when, with the 
help of a few tacks and some chintz, — 
and Lilian could work wonders with 
simple means if, as she said, she had 
anything to start with,— she tried to 
make her surroundings less repelling. If 
he fell into the habit of coming when 
George was away—and George’s com- 
ings and goings were by the clock — it 
was because the latter, though liking Fred 
well enough, found any one in the way of 
his work at home. Lilian herself grew 
less cordial, when she found out that 
he was more likely to defeat than assist 
her social aspirations. 

In the early summer the Sandfords 
invited Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie to a 
garden party; and Lilian, delighted, 
actually persuaded George, much against 
his will, to go there with her. But it 
proved a disappointment. Mrs. and Miss 
Sandford were much less cordial than they 
had been on their former meeting, the 
fact being that they now knew of Fred’s pre- 
vious and present acquaintance with her 
and had taken alarm at his being “ so 
devoted to one of those dreadful western 
women, with all their loose ideas about 
divorce and everything ;’’ and the more 
advances he made, the less were they dis- 
posed to follow. She was not slow to under- 
stand the situation, and discouraged his 
advances, deeming it safer to walk stiffly 
about with her husband, who was nothing 
loath, for, as he piteously told her, “ if 
there was one thing he could not do, it 
was to talk to women;” and he made 
every effort to avoid the peril of being 
introduced to any. Lilian felt rather 
bitter at the thought that Fred’s harmless 
and decorous calls on her should be 
matter of suspicion to his family, when 
they apparently saw no harm §in his 
lounging about at all hours of the day 
at the Fosters’, That Helen was his 


fourth or fifth cousin did not seem to her 
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sufficient to account for the difference 
which they evidently made in the two 
cases; but she was not one to let pique 
stand in the way of her interests, and she 
was glad when the great Murray, a power 
in the financial world, sent his brother- 
in-law abroad for the summer on a tem- 
porary mission. 

She saw better prospects for the future 
in a growing intimacy with Mrs. Foster, 
which began by Helen’s running down to 
her gate as Lilian passed, with, “ Dear 
Mrs. Mackenzie, are you going in totown? 
and if you are, I suppose you are going 
into Hovey’s, of course; and could you 
do an errand there forme? I am really 
ashamed to ask you, but I am in such a 
hurry.” 

“Tf it is anything in my power, I shall 
be most happy,” said Lilian. 

“It is only to get a few patterns for 
me — batiste, or linen lawn, or something 
for a summer morning dress, a very sim- 
ple one. My seamstress comes day after 
to-morrow, and I haven’t a thing for her to 
begin upon. If I only had a few samples 
to choose from, I could send Mr. Foster 
for something to-morrow. I am sure you 
have so much taste. Oh, and while you 
are about it, if you would please get me 
some samples of anything you think would 
be nice for the children—you know what 
kind of things they would need. I hate 
to trouble you, but I forgot it yesterday, 
and I cannot go in to town again, and you 
are always so kind.” 

Lilian gave one long look at the fair 
speaker, and brought out a parcel of 
samples —“ so much prettier than anything 
I can ever find for myself,” as Helen 
said gratefully ; and she heightened the 
obligation by choosing which should be 
purchased, and how the clothes should 
be made. It ended by her doing more 
than half of Mrs. Foster’s shopping, and 
finding new servants for her, when cook’s 
and nurse’s smouldering wrath at last 
broke out into a violent quarrel, in which 
they used the most abusive language 
about each other, while professing un- 
alterable attachment for their ‘sweet 
lady.” The only reason that she did not 
do the entire work of the Foster ménage 
was that she steadily drew a line at what 
she could accomplish outside of her home 
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duties, and stuck to it, thereby winning 
Helen’s respect as well as liking, and 
taking the position of an acquaintance 
to be desired rather than that of one to 
be tolerated. The season was nearly 
over, but she looked forward to achieving 
something by Helen’s aid in the next one ; 
and when she had packed the Fosters’ 
trunks, and saw them off for their summer 
cottage at York, the parting was most 
friendly. Mrs. Foster begged for a visit 
from the Mackenzies, but Lilian declined ; 
she knew that George would never go, and 
she could not leave him. 

“Really,” said Helen to her husband, 
“T don’t think that a woman has any 
right to make such a slave of herself to 
her husband as Mrs. Mackenzie does. I 
am sure I love you, Harry, as much as 
any wife can, and yet you don’t expect me 
never to leave you— do you, dear?”’ 

Lilian felt lonely after the departure of 
the caressing, affectionate creature, and 
of the children, whom latterly she had had 
in at regular hours, to relieve their mother 
while engaged in preparations. George’s 
classes were over; but he was engaged 
on a pamphlet on a new line of scientific 
research, which seemed likely to swell to 
the dimensions of a good-sized book, 
and on which he spent on an average 
fourteen hours aday. Lilian had thought 
before that he could work harder than 
any human being she had ever seen, but 
she now found that she had not had the re- 
motest idea of what he was capable in 
that direction. When he was not writ- 
ing, he was apparently lost in thought, 
and to any of her persuasions to relaxa- 
tion, no matter how carefully she selected 
her times and seasons, he paid no more 
attention than if he were deaf,—though 
at last he did pay her the flattering tribute 
of not minding her presence. 

When they had come to their new 
home the larger half of George’s goods 
and chattels had consisted of his papers, 
which were in quite as much disorder as 
the rest, and which Lilian had after a 
time begun to arrange and classify to the 
best of her abilities. All were open to 
her inspection, for George never dreamed 
of locking up or concealing anything ; 
and though he never cleared them up 
himself, and hated to have it done at all, 
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he said nothing ; and when he found that 
not only none were lost, but that they 
were much sooner found when wanted, 
he was quite content that she should 
rummage at her will. His boundless con- 
fidence touched the very depths of the 
sense of honor which was developed in 
Lilian’s character to a degree unwonted 
in feminine nature in general; and had 
she come across any of those compromis- 
ing mementos, the stage stock in trade, 
of bills or Jd2lets-doux, she was fully 
capable of passing them by unread. Per- 
haps she would have liked to find some- 
thing that might show him a little more 
human, even at the risk of lessening her 
respect for him. There was nothing. 
George’s youthful pleasures had all been 
in his work, and all his secrets lay in his 
figures and formulas, with scattered words 
almost equally unintelligible... But these 
were secrets which no sense of honor 
need hold her back from penetrating. 
“If he thinks me fit to marry,” thought 
Lilian with a sudden glow of pride, “ he 
thinks me fit to trust, and I will be 
trusted with everything !” 

She set herself resolutely to work to 
decipher his scraps of paper, overrun 
with obscure abbreviated scribbles worse 
than genuine shorthand. His figures 
and chemical signs were the most distinct 
part of them; but of these she knew 
nothing, nor for some time did her 
patient plodding study of his old school- 
boy text-books help her. But at last 
there came a day when each threw a 
flash of light upon the other, and Lilian, 
dazzled at first, found herself seeing with 
new eyes under a new sky. She copied 
all his notes over and over again in her 
exquisitely clear hand, amplified and 
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simplified them to suit the demands of 
less patient readers, and annotated them 
thickly with questions and comments and 
suggestions of her own. ‘The more she 
worked, the more her soul was in it; 
but then, the more her intellectual crav- 
ings were satisfied, the more did her heart 
cry out for its own proper sustenance. 
The George of these papers she could 
adore, but the George of real life would 
have found her adoration a terrible bore. 
He was getting fond of her in his way, 
she believed, because she looked after 
his comforts and let him alone ; perhaps 
that was all men of genius cared for in 
their wives,—and their too frequent 
matrimonial infelicities were because the 
wives wanted to be more. She had 
found where her husband’s heart was, 
and she would not be jealous; she 
could follow, if only he would ever so 
slightly hold out a hand, give one single 
sign. ‘“ But he never, never will! This 
is all he wants,’”’ thought she bitterly as 
with much superfluous energy and waste 
of thread she sewed a button on his coat. 

At any rate she could keep all intruders 
off, and especially his own family as 
much as possible, drawing on herself 
the greater part of old Mr. Mackenzie’s 
questions as to whether George expected 
to make any money out of it, and Mrs. 
Melcher’s sneers at “his head being 
always in a bag.” The whole family 
went to Old Orchard Beach for the 
month of August; and she was glad of 
it, though she now had no one to speak 
to but her maid and her butcher and 
grocer. She hoped that the book would 
be out before they came back, and had 
no doubt that its success would silence 
them for evermore. 
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REHOBOTH AND ATTLEBORO. 


By George Randall. 






HE towns of Rehoboth and 
Attleboro will celebrate 
their anniversaries in the 
month of October. The 
first will celebrate its two 
hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary on the third of 
October ; and the latter, 
which was set off from 
the former, its two hun- 
dreth, on the eighteenth 
and nineteenth. Strictly 
speaking, Attleboro was 
not a part of Rehoboth, 
but under its jurisdiction. 
Certain inhabitants of 
Rehoboth owned the 
land, but it was not within the chartered 
limits of Rehoboth. The Plymouth 
court, under whose jurisdiction the land 
was purchased of the Indians by Thomas 
Willett, ordered “that the North-Pur- 
chase, so called, shall lie unto the town of 
Rehoboth, until it comes to be a township, 
and in the mean time to bear the seventh 
part of all the rates that shall be levied 
for the public charges of that town; and 
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when the said Purchase shall become a 
township by itself, then the said township 
of Rehoboth to be eased in their rates.” 
It was really a plantation of Rehoboth ; 
but was so closely allied to it that it was 
practically, though not legally, a part of 
the town. 

30th towns have had a very interest: 
ing past, and both to-day are prominent 
factors in the life of Bristol County, in 
Massachusetts, in which they are situ- 
ated, and exercise an influence wherever 
the famous products of Attleboro go, or 
wherever the stanch men and women 
whom Rehoboth sends out into the world 
are found. 

There is a peculiar value attached to 
the history of places which have reached 
such an age, because their history takes us 
back to the time of the first settlers and 
covers practically the whole period of the 
country’s history. A few hundred years 
are but a brief time compared with the 
vast stretch of years which have passed, 
but looked at from the standpoint of the 
student of American history, they are full 
of significance. 
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The complete history of the two towns 
includes not only that of quiet, conser- 
vative, beautiful Rehoboth and its vigor- 
ous, growing offspring, Attleboro, but of 
Seekonk with its fertile fields and famous 
plain, of Pawtucket with its varied indus- 
tries, of Cumberland with its picturesque 
hills and valleys, of North Attleboro with 
its long past, — all of which places were 
intimately associated in the early days, 
and have been bound by many close ties 
since. North Attleboro was a part of 
Attleboro until July, 1887, when two large 
and thriving towns were made out of the 
old town. 

In 1641 Massasoit, king of the Pokano- 
kets, sold to Edward Winslow and John 
Brown, two gentlemen from Plymouth, as 
agents, a tract of land eight miles square, 
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afterward known as 
the Rehoboth Pur- 
chase, comprising 
the present towns of 
Rehoboth and See- 
konk and the city 
of Pawtucket. In 
1644 Rev. Samuel 
Newman, the cele- 
brated author of the 
Concordance of the 
Bible which bears 
his name, came with 
a majority of his 
parishioners from 
Weymouth, and set- 
tled on this land, 
which the Indians 
called Secunke. 
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Samuel New- 
man, who may 
thus properly be 
called the founder 
of Rehoboth, was 
a remarkable 
man. Mather 
writes of him in 
his “ Magnolia” 
as follows : — 


‘*He loved his 
church as if it had 
been his family, and 
taught his family as 
if it had been his 
church. He was a 
hard student, and as 
much toil and oil as 
his learned namesake, 
Neander, employed in 
illustrations and com- 
mentaries upon the 
old Greek pagan 
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poets, our Newman bestowed in compiling his 
concordances of the Sacred Scriptures; and the 
incomparable relish which the Sacred Scriptures 
had with him, while he had them thus under 
his continual rumination, was as well a mean as 
a sign of his arriving to an extraordinary measure 
of that sanctity which the truth produces. But 
of his family discipline there was no part more 
notable than this one: that once a year he kept a 
solemn day of humiliation with his family, and 
once a year a day of thanksgiving; and on these 
days he would not only enquire of his household 
what they had met withal to be humbled, or to 
be thankful for, but also he would recruit the 
memoirs of his diary.” 


Mather prints a fragment of his diary. 

Newman’s famous Concordance, pre- 
pared here in the wilderness, has properly 
been called a herculean labor. It was 
the third in English ever published, and 
greatly superior to its two predeces- 
sors. ‘The first edition was published in 
London in 1643, just before Newman’s 
removal from Weymouth to Rehoboth. 
At Rehoboth he revised and greatly im- 
proved it, using in the evening, according 
to President Stiles, pine knots instead of 
candles. The revised edition was pub- 
lished at London in 1650. 

On the fourteenth of June, 1644, the 
tract was adopted into the jurisdiction of 
Plymouth Colony, and incorporated as 





Rehoboth. The word, as is well known, is 
from the Hebrew, meaning a broad way, 
and the settlers chose it signifying that 
the Lord had opened a way for them. 
A second purchase was shortly after 
made from Wamsutta, another chief, 
who was sometimes called Alexander. 
He was a son of Massasoit and an elder 
brother of Philip. This second tract 
formed part of Wannamoisett, or Swan- 
sea, and of Barrington. A third pur- 
chase, the last of any consequence, was 
made in 1661, and is known as the North 
Purchase. It comprised the present 
towns of Attleboro and North Attleboro, 
Mass., and Cumberland, R. I., and parts 
of Mansfield and Norton, Mass. This 
purchase was made by Thomas Willett, 
the successor of Miles Standish as cap- 
tain of the noted Plymouth military com- 
pany, and who afterward became the first 
English mayor of New York. Willett 
and Mr. Myles, the first Baptist minister 
in New England, were the founders of 
Swansea. In 1665 Willett was given by 
the town of Rehoboth five hundred acres 
of land in the North Purchase, situated 
on both sides of Seven Mile River, be- 
ginning at Newell’s tavern. He died 
August 4, 1674, at Swansea, where his 
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grave is. His wife, Mary Brown, thought 
to be a daughter of one of the original pur- 
chasers, died about 1669, and is buried 
beside him. They had a large family 
and their descendants are numerous. 
The first settler in Rehoboth was Will- 
iam Blaxton (Blackstone), whom Gov- 
ernor Winthrop found living on the 
peninsula of Shawmut, the site of Bos- 
ton, when he went there with his com- 
pany in 1630. Blackstone was a man of 
considerable literary taste, with a retir- 
ing disposition, who did not like to min- 
gle with his fellows ; 
and the coming of 
what seemed to him | 
a large number of © 
people evidently dis- 
turbed him. As 
more kept following, 
he determined to 
move, and in 1635 
he sold his land for 
£30 and settled in 
a part of Rehoboth 
known as Attleboro 
Gore, now Cumber- 
land, R. I. It was, 
as now, a beautiful couniry, and he 
found himself favorably situated to in- 
dulge his love of nature and of books. 


re 
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His retreat, called “Study Hill,” 
was on the bank of the charm- 
ing river which to-day bears his 
name, a mile and a half above 
Valley Falls. ‘There is a ques- 
tion as to the exact location, 
some claiming it was on the 
knoll which rises abruptly from the river, 
and others that it was in the meadow 
on the east side of the hill, —the latter 
probably being the correct site. In this 
secluded and fertile spot, with the grace- 
ful river lending its beauty, he lived in 
undisturbed solitude, pursuing his own 
method of life. He had but few inti- 
mates, one being Roger Williams, whom 
he used to visit at Providence. His 
death occurred in 1665, at the age of 
eighty, and he was buried a few rods 
east of Study Hill. His wife, to whom 
he was married in 1659, died in 1673. 
She had children by a former marriage, 
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but only one by this marriage, a son 
John. He inherited his father’s prop- 
erty, but was a man of weak character, 
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who sold his inheritance and grew poor 
through vicious habits. He lived for a 
while in Connecticut, but returned to 
Attleboro, from which he was expelled 
with his wife Catherine in 1718, after 
which time little is known of him. 
Another famous personage who dwelt 
for a time in Rehoboth was Roger Will- 
iams. After being driven from Boston 
he took up his abode in Seekonk on 
Martin’s Neck. He was not allowed to 
remain undisturbed, however, for Gov- 
ernor Winslow wrote him that he had 
better move on, and so with five friends 


the old homes across the sea, and the 
little settlement gradually became a fair- 
sized town. The church of course was 
prominent in the hearts of the people, 
church and state in their minds and 
habits being closely associated. ‘These 
pioneers were a church-going, Bible- 
loving people, and ordered their lives in 
strict accordance with what they con- 
sidered the divine will. They were a 
colony of brave, determined men and 
women, voluntary exiles from their far-off 
home, with definite ideas of life and 
destiny, fearing nothing earthly, wresting 
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he sailed to India Point, where he re- 
ceived the famous salutation of “What 
Cheer’’ from the Indians, and founded 
Providence. 

A detailed history cannot of course be 
given here. Those who wish for that 
will find it among the early records, in 
Bliss’s or Daggett’s histories. For fifty 
years after the land was divided among 
the proprietors, as the early settlers were 
called, the forests were felled, the land 
was cultivated, the population slowly in- 
creased, additions coming from other 
places on this side of the water and from 


a living from the land they cleared by 
hard, persistent labor,— the women 
doing their full share of work in the 
humble home. Westward was a vast, 
almost untrodden forest, which few white 
men cared or dared to penetrate, and 
which it was expected would long remain 
a terra incognita. Their portion was to 
improve the land which was theirs. 

In 1662 John Brown, one of the first 
purchasers, died. In 1663 Rev. Mr. 
Newman died, at the age of sixty-three, 
his wife Basheba surviving him till 1687. 
They were buried in the cemetery just 
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south of the Congregational meeting- 
house in Seekonk. In 1667 Swansea 
was set off as a town. In 1668 King 
Philip gave a quit-claim deed relinquish- 
ing his right to all land purchased of 
his father. At this time he was appar- 
ently friendly with the white people. But 
a few years later, in 1675, his feelings had 
changed ; for then what we know as King 
Philip’s war broke out. It lasted only a 
year, but was fierce and bloody, and it 
took a long while to overcome the bitter 
feelings engendered by it. Philip was 
slain in 1676, after which the 
conflict was continued briefly 
by his general Annawan. In 
October of that year this 
latter chieftain was surprised 
and captured by Capt. 
Church and his men, at a 
great rock which is in Reho- 
both, still called “ Annawan 
Rock.” He had committed 
atrocities, it is true ; but they 
were such as were sanctioned 
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by his savage training. His character as 
a whole was a noble one, and his hatred 
of the English was inspired by what in 
more civilized men would be called pa- 
triotism, by a determination to regain the 
land which had belonged for many gen- 
erations to his ancestors. Against the 
wishes of Capt. Church he was beheaded. 

Life in old Rehoboth was primitive. No 
railroads then, nor telephones, nor facto- 
ries, no pianos for the young women nor 
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sewing machines for the older ones, no 
tools for the men such as to-day make 
farming a pleasure. ‘The men made their 
own tools and furniture; the women 
wrought at the spindle and loom. There 
were almost no booksor papers. There was 
almost no communication with the out- 
side world, each community supplying by 
its own industry about everything it used. 
Ample provision for the preacher, so far 
as land went, was almost the first thing 
considered. His pay otherwise was very 
small; there was little money, and pro- 













visions had to take its place. 
It is a pleasing thing to 
chronicle that one of the 
first acts of these humble 
folks was to set apart lands 
to the value of £50 for the 
schoolmaster. Rehoboth 
claims the honor of being 
the first place in America 
to establish an absolutely 
free public school. The 
old-fashioned schoolmas- 
ters, and later the little red schoolhouses, 
sent out manly men and womanly women 
for many generations. 

In 1640 a dispute occurred between 
the Massachusetts and Plymouth colo- 
nies regarding the boundary line, and 
commissioners were appointed who un- 
dertook to run a correct line between 
them. But when they were about three 
miles from their destination they found 
the line would end south of where it 
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RESIDENCE OF 
A. W. STURDY. 


should. Instead 
of rectifying their 
error, they made 
an angle to a large 
oak tree known 
afterward as the 
Angle Tree. In 
1790 the tree was 
supplanted by a 
stone with a suitable inscription, which is 
known as the Angle Stone. 

In October, 1694, Attleboro was set 
off from the mother town. It was so 
named in remembrance of Attleborough 
in England; and a small stream in 
the town is named Bungay for one in 
the English town. The English names 
in this section are numerous, keeping 
alive the memory of the old places 
from which the first inhabitants came. 
The first Attleboro town meeting was 
on May 11, 1696. The boundaries 
between Rehoboth and Attleboro were 
established in 1697. ‘The first settler 
in what is now Attleboro territory was 
John Woodcock, who built a public 
house on the old Bay road in North 
Attleboro. He had a farm of three 
hundred acres on Ten Mile River. 
He began his house in 1669 and was 
licensed in the following year “ to 
keep an ordinary” and enjoined “to 
keep good order, that no unruliness or 
ribaldry be permitted there.” His house 
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: was one of several garrisons built for the 


protection of the people from the Indi- 
ans in case of need. ‘There were such 
garrison houses in Dedham, Seekonk, 
Swansea and other places. A portion of 
Woodcock’s still stands at North Attle- 
boro. In 1806 the house was mainly 
supplanted by a large three-story build- 
ing. Woodcock’s son was killed by the 
Indians during King Philip’s war — in 
April, 1676. The Indians had attacked 
the garrison, but the son, Nathaniel, was 
at work in a corn 
field with others when 
the party was fired 
upon. The workmen 
fled. The Indians 
cut off Nathaniel’s 
head and stuck it on 
a pole and set it up 
in front of the house. 
From this time Wood- 
cock was an implac- 
able enemy, killing an 
Indian wherever he 
found one. The son 
was buried where he 
fell, and the land to- 
day is reserved for a 
cemetery, with his 
grave in the centre. The place is now 
being cleared up, and those engaged in 
the work have found a stone in the 
centre, which from its age and position 
is supposed to be that of Nathaniel 
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Woodcock. Woodcock sold the farm in 
1694 to John Devotion for £390. The 
latter occupied it until 1711, when he 
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sold it to John Daggett. The latter sold 
a portion of it in 1722 to Alexander 
Maxcy for £550. After the death of 
his son Josiah, who inherited it, another 
son, Levi, occupied it until 1780, when 
Col. Israel Hatch bought it. Col. 
Hatch continued to keep the house as a 
hotel for some years. When the larger, 
new house was built, the main building 


Walk in, and it shall be my care 

To oblige the weary traveller. 

From Attleboro, sirs, I came, 

Where once I did you entertain; 
And now shall here as there before 
Attend you at my open door, 

Obey all orders with dispatch, 

An, sirs, your servant, Israel Hatch.” 


A division of lands was first made in 
the North Purchase, of fifty acres to a 
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of the original garrison was torn down, 
but an annex was moved a little way 
from the place. This new house was 
known as Hatch’s tavern long after it 
ceased to be a public house, until it was 
destroyed by fire a very few years ago. 
The colonel was a very famous landlord 
in his time, and kept at different dates 
the White Horse, the Lion and the 
Royal Exchange in Boston. While in 
charge of the White Horse he issued the 
following advertisement, paying proper 
respect to his Attleboro origin : — 


“TAKE NOTICE. 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


At the White Horse Tavern, Newbury Street, 
My friends and travellers, you’ll meet 
With kindly welcome and good cheer, 
And what it is you now shall hear. 

A spacious house and liquors good; 

A man who gets his livelihood 

By favors granted; hence he’ll be 
Always smiling, always free; 

A good large house for chaise or chair, 
A stable well exposed to air; 

To furnish all and make you blest 

You have the breezes from the west, 
And ye who flee th’ approaching sol, 
My doors are open to your call. 


share, in 1668, at which time there were 
about ninety shareholders. Similar divis- 
ions continued to be made to July, 1714, 
after which there were small allotments as 
late as 1833, at which time there were a 
few acres of very unproductive land in the 
north part of the town, called Fisherville, 
still undivided. This latter has since 
been disposed of. In 1745 Cumberland 
was set off to Rhode Island by royal char- 
ter. It has continued to grow, though 
not rapidly, and is to-day an enterprising 
farming community, with a little manu- 
facturing. 

The people of Attleboro and Rehoboth 
were intensely patriotic, and as a rule 
joined heartily in the movement of the 
liberty-loving men of the colony in the 
years preceding the Revolution. In 1773 
Rehoboth gave its representatives in- 
structions full of vigor and patriotic senti- 
ment. In 1775 two companies of minute 
men were formed, one of forty-three men 
under Capt. Samuel Bliss and one of 
thirty-six men under Capt. John Perry. 
Later, in an eight-months regiment, com- 
manded by Col. Timothy Walker, these 
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two companies were enlisted with sub- 
stantially the same men. In 1776 a 
regiment was raised in this and adjoin- 
ing towns under Col. Thomas Carpenter 
of Rehoboth, which joined Washington 
at White Plains; and in all a large 
number, for the small town, entered the 
Continental army, — most of them for 
three years. Nor was Attleboro less 
patriotic. She raised many men who 
served faithfully. Prominent among 
them were Col. John Daggett and Col. 
Elisha May. ‘The former rose from the 
rank of ensign to that of captain in the 
militia before the war, and was sent to 
the legislature as Capt. Daggett. For 
many years the representatives are re- 
corded as “Capt.,” “Col.,” “ Esquire ” 
or “Deacon.” Col. May served in 
military and civil life, in both winning 
fame. He was a member of the legisla- 
ture for forty years. He was a friend of 
Washington, and in all the relations of 
life appears to have been a model man 
and citizen. 

At the beginning of the Revolution 
the regiment to which Daggett belonged, 
the Fourth, was divided, and Daggett was 


Nathan Aldis of Franklin was_ selling 
British goods contrary to the require- 
ments of the General Court. Col. 
Daggett sent four Attleboro companies, 
under Capts. Moses Wilmarth, Stephen 
Richardson, Jonathan Stanley and Jacob 
Ide, to look after him. They marched, 
one very cold night in December, to his 
house, which they surrounded, and ordered 
him to come out. He declined to do so 
at first; but threats of shooting soon 
induced him to obey, and he took off 
his hat and swore not to sell any more 
British goods during the trouble between 
the king and the colonies. 

When the news of Lexington and Con- 
cord reached the town, a company of 
minute men, under Jabez Ellis, started at 
once, and marched to Roxbury, where 
they stayed a week, and were then dis- 
missed. Capt. Caleb Richardson raised 
a company of sixty-four men, who served 
eight months. In 1776 a company, 
partly from Attleboro and partly from 
Norton, took part in the battle of White 
Plains, under Capt. Elisha May. 

After the Revolution the town grew 
rapidly, and was divided into several 
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made a colonel; Ephraim Lane of Nor- 
ton, lieutenant colonel; and Isaac Dean 
of Mansfield, major, At one time the 
Committee of Safety gave notice that 


villages, North Attleboro being the prom- 
inent one. The Attleboro of to-day was 
an outlying village, with but little promise 
of its future growth. In 1830 the whole 
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town contained about thirty-two hundred 
people. There was a factory at Farmer’s 
Village, and one at Falls Village. ‘There 
was a mill at Dodgeville, and the town 
had three hundred and fifty looms and 
thirteen thousand spindles. At Robin- 
sonville, about half way between the north 
and east villages, the button business had 
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been started, and has since developed 
into considerable proportions. A shuttle 
shop with twelve men was in operation at 
East Attleboro ; and —thisis the first which 
we hear of Attleboro’s jewelry — there 
was a very little jewelry business. In 
1835 the Boston and Providence Railroad 
was built, and Attleboro village took a 
start and rapidly caught up with its sister 
village. 





During the civil war the town did its 
full share in furnishing men and money 
and in home work. It contributed a 
company each to the Seventh, the Forty- 
seventh, and the Fortieth regiments, quite 
a number of men to the Twenty-fourth and 
Fifty-eighth, and had men in all branches 
of the army and the navy. Rehoboth 
was not behind at this 
time, her sons also be- 
ing found in all de- 
partments of the ser- 
vice. 

Attleboro grew 
rapidly after the war, 
in consequence of the 
jewelry business, till 
in 1886 it numbered 
fourteen thousand 
people. Unfortu- 
nately its growth was 
not concentrated; 
there were two large 
villages, four miles 
apart, nearly equal in 
all respects, each with 
a high school, a fire 
department, a water supply system, and 
everything pertaining to a large and 
prosperous town. ‘The idea of a separa- 
tion was discussed for some time be- 
fore it took place, which was in July, 
1887. At that date Attleboro, the east 
village, was made a town with the old 
name, with a population of six thousand 
nine hundred, a valuation a little over 
$3,000,000, and one thousand six hundred 
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and thirty voters. 





North Attleboro was 
made a town under 
that name, with a 
population of seven 
thousand one hun- 
dred, a valuation of 
$3.300,000, and one 
thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty 
three voters. ‘The 
two places had very 
nearly the same 
number of school 
children. 

The first view of 
North Attleboro 
makes a good im- 
pression upon the 
visitor. Washington 
Street, the main 
street, is long, level 
and straight, being a part of the old 
stage route from Boston to  Provi- 
dence. It has several good business 
blocks, alarge hotel and many handsome 
residences, and the whole town shows 
evidences of prosperity. Its people are 
noted for their love of their pleasant 
homes and of good horses. Among 
the buildings is the Odd Fellows’ block, a 
noticeable structure, occupied, so far as 
not needed by the craft, by business 
offices and stores. There is now being 
built the Richards 
Memorial Library, a 
gift to the town from 
the children of the 
late E. I. Richards, 
formerly one of the 
prominent jewelry 
manufacturers. It is 
to be of red brick 
with terra cotta 
trimmings and a roof 
of red slate. ‘There 
will be stained-glass 
windows, and the 
whole building will 
be finished in hand- 
some carved wood 
and other orna- 
mental work. The 
main library hall is 
thirty feet long. 





KNIGHTS’ MILL AT HEBRONVILLE. 


Leading from this is another beautiful 
room with a large fireplace, ornamented 
with tiles, panels and carved pilasters. 
The woodwork is of oak. 

The Gold Medal Braid Company’s 
works are situated in Falls Village, North 
Attleboro. This company was_ incor- 
porated in 1879. In March, 1891, the 
late Handel N. Daggett and his son-in- 
law, Harvey Clap, became sole proprie- 
tors. ‘The works are situated on the Ten 
Mile River, with a large pond and falls, 
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SOME OF 
THE 
NORTH 
ATTLEBORO 


CHURCHES, 


from which 
the village 
eets its 
name, in 
the rear. 
The build- 
' ing is a 
4 massive, 

five-story 
stone structure, fitted up with the latest 
machinery, including one thousand five 
hundred braiders. One hundred and 
fifty or more hands are employed, and 
the output comprises several of the 
choicest braids known to the trade in 
cotton, silk and worsted. A branch rail- 
road from Attleboro to North Attleboro 
was built in 1869 and 1870. It has con- 
tributed much to the prosperity of both 
towns. Two years ago the route in 
North Attleboro was changed, a new road 
was laid to Walpole, and communication 
established with Boston by way of Ded- 
ham. 

Attleboro is situated on the Providence 


division of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, thirty-two miles 
from Boston and twelve from _ Provi- 
dence. It is also connected by rail with 
Taunton, twelve miles east. An electric 
road connects it with North Attleboro 

and Pawtucket, eight miles 
4 away, and a branch also runs 
between Pawtucket and North 
Attleboro. Its position and 
other circumstances have 
given Attleboro certain ad- 
vantages over its sister town, 
so that to-day it exceeds it in 
valuation and population. It 
is a thrifty-looking 
place, with large 
business blocks, a 
fine opera house, 
and many residences 
which give evi- 
dences of wealth 
and taste, all denot- 
ing that the people 
are intelligent, 
skilled workers who 
believe in keeping 
their town clean, 
well ordered and at- 
tractive. 

The opera house is a decidedly elab- 
orate structure to be found in such a 
town; but its owner has looked ahead to 
the city which must exist in a few years. 
It was built in 1885 by J. M. Bates, the 
largest manufacturer in East Attleboro, 
who is the owner of several factories and 
who has been prominent in business mat- 
ters for several years. It stands in Park 
Square, at the junction of Park and 
North Main Streets, is most attractive 
in its architecture, and a valuable addi- 
tion to the appearance of the town. The 
main building contains a café, the post- 
office and stores, and the entrance to 
the theatre on the first floor ; the second 
floor is fitted for a hotel; the third floor 
is used by the Odd Fellows and Knights 
of Pythias, and has one of the finest 
halls in the state. The entrance to the 
theatre is broad and lofty, leading to an 
elegant and spacious lobby. The house, 
with its gallery, artistically decorated, has 
a seating capacity of a thousand. The 
proscenium is a little over thirty feet 
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wide and high, with a fine drop curtain. 
There are numerous dressing-rooms, 
orchestra room, and in fact every con- 
venience for actors and audience. None 
but good plays are allowed upon the 
stage, and the people of the town and 
vicinity are thus given an_ excellent 
dramatic education. 

Besides the jewelry business there are 
various branches of manufacture in Attle- 
boro, including the mills of Messrs. B. B. 
& R. Knight. The Knights’ cotton mills 
are large establishments, one 
at Hebronville and one at 
Dodgeville, respectively four 
aad two miles from the cen- 
tre. In each of these places 
mill villages have sprung up. 
In the two mills, which are 
nearly equal in capacity, there 
are about forty-one thousand 
spindles, and nearly one thou- 
sand looms. ‘There is a small 
mill at Adamsdale, in North 
Attleboro; but as at Attle- 
boro the principal business is 
the manufacture of jewelry. 

The population of the two 
towns to-day is: Attleboro, 
about eight thousand ; North 
Attleboro, about seven thou- 
sand two hundred. The 
valuation is: Attleboro, 
$4,600,000 ; North Attleboro, 
$3,800,000. 

Attleboro, including both 
towns, has had three periods 
of growth: the first that dur- 
ing which church and state 
were connected ; the second, 
the short period between that 
and the outbreak of the civil 
war; then, since the war, the period 
of rapid growth largely due to the great 
development of the jewelry business. 

The first church, now ‘situated in See- 


konk, was that founded by Rev. Mr. 
Newman. The feeling of the early 
settlers toward the church and the 


clergy has already been dwelt upon. 
The first parish in Attleboro was at West 
Attleboro. At a town meeting on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1710, it was voted to build a 
meeting-house thirty feet square. This 
was not completed until 1714. ‘The first 
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pastor was Rev. Mr. White, who, how- 
ever, was not ordained, —the first who 
was ordained being Rev. Matthew Short, 
who received as his stipend #50, one 
third in money and the balance in provis- 
ions. ‘The third pastor was Rev. Habijah 
Weld, a man of considerable note. He 
was ordained October 1, 1727. He was 
a short, corpulent man, vigorous in speech, 
fervent in piety, strict in his creed, 
methodical in his habits, rigid in his 


demand upon others, yet kind-hearted 





FIRST PARISH CHURCH, WEST ATTLEBORO. 


and helpful, devoted to his profession, 
and earnest in all he did. He had the 
use of a parsonage and the sum of £220. 
On this salary, with the aid of his farm, 
he lived well, and brought up and edu- 
cated fifteen children. He filled the 
pastorate for fifty-five years. 

A second house was built in 1728, very 
near the site of the first; and this was 
replaced by the present church edifice 
in 1828. There was a succession of 
pastors until the present, Rev. John 
Whitehill, who has served since March 
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: 1784. He was succeeded by Rev. Ebenezer 
Lazell, who in time was succeeded by Rev. Nathan 
Holman, who was ordained October 14, 1800. 
He served for twenty-two years, making a marked 
impress on the life of the 
town. Rev. John Ferguson, 
Rev. Jonathan Crane, and 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop came after 
him, each with an honorable 
record. In 1866 Rev. Fran- 
cis N. Peloubet was ordained, 
and was dismissed in 1871. 
He is the well-known author 
of Peloubet’s notes on the 
Sunday-school lessons. Rev. 
Samuel Bell, a man of much 
THE OPERA HOUSE. force, came next, and after 
him Rev. William Spaulding 
28, 1869. He has been a faithful servant and Rev. Waltcr Barton, who was dis- 
of the church, and a useful citizen. missed in September, 1893, after very 
The second parish was set off from the useful work in the pastorate and in 
first in April, 1743. In June of that many other ways. His successor is Rev. 
year, it was voted “to build a house on’ E. L. House, who bids fair to maintain 
the plain where the roads meet or cross the prestige established by his predeces- 
each other.” ‘The house stood on the sors. ‘To-day almost every denomination 
common near the present railroad track is represented by a substantial church 
in the centre of Attleboro. It was forty- edifice, with able and earnest pastors. 
five by thirty-five feet in area, and high Church and state 
enough for one tier of galleries. were divorced about 
This common is part of four acres laid 1833, up to which 
out by John Sweet. It was purchased time everybody had to 
and a portion of it laid out contribute in taxes, ac- 
as a burying ground in 1744. cording to the prevail- 
The church stood near two ing New England cus- 
trees which still keep watch tom, toward the sup- 
over its resting place. A "A port of the church. 
granite post marks the place e (em AE 
of one corner, and a plate = 
with a suitable inscription 
placed there by Senator E. S. 
Horton notes the fact. The 
common itself has been 
graded and much improved 
during the last few years. 
The old cemetery, known as 
the Old Kirkyard, has been 
curtailed some by taking 
land for the railroad, but the 
most of it remains, holding 
the ashes of many of the 
early people of the town. 
Rev. Peter Thacher was 
ordained October 30, 1748. 
He had a long and successful 
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pastorate, being dismissed in YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 





























There had been grumbling here as else- 
where as divisions and differences had 
arisen, which culminated in the separa- 
tion; but the dominant power in town 
affairs for years after was of course the 
old Congregationalism. 

Up to 1850 the Roman Catholics in 
town were scattered; but in that year a 
wooden church was built by St. Mary's 
Society of Falls Village. In 1877 land 
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to be chronicled. The condition of the 
town in 1830 has been described. ‘The 
great growth has been since then, and 
especially during the past forty years, 
during which the name and fame of 
Attleboro have been spread, not only all 
over this country, but in other lands, 
even in Africa, where it is said that some 
of the natives who as yet wear no clothes 
do wear rings made in Attleboro. 


GOFF MEMORIAL HALL, REHOBOTH, 


was purchased at North Attleboro, and 
services have been held in a building 
there fitted up for temporary use. An 
elegant brick church is to-day nearly 
completed. At Attleboro mission services 
were held for a time in Union Hall; but 
in 1883, Bishop Hendricken of Provi- 
dence set off Attleboro, and Rev. John 
O’Connell became the first pastor. In 
September of that year the corner stone 
of the present church was laid. ‘To-day 
Roman Catholics are numerous in both 
towns. 

During the second stage of growth in 
Attleboro there was little of importance 


The first manufacturer of jewelry in 
Attleboro was a Frenchman, who late in 
the last century had a small shop and 
made creditable jewelry in a rude way 
and in small amounts. In 1810 Obed 
Robinson, commonly known as_ Col. 
Robinson, began business at Robinsonville. 
In 1827 his sons, Richard and Willard, 
built a brick shop near by. A little later 
they associated with W. H. Jones, under 
the firm name of Robinson, Jones & Co., 
and in 1833 they issued copper medals 
of about the size of an old-fashioned cent, 
which had a large circulation. On the 
obvetse, at the top, were the words 
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SETTLING THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


«American Institute ;” at the bottom, 
“ New York ;” while in the centre was a 
figure seated, surrounded by mechanical 
implements. On the reverse was the 
inscription, “Awarded to Robinson, 
Jones & Co. for the best’ military and 
naval, sporting, plain flat buttons, 1833.” 

At different dates a number of men 
came to this country from England, who 
were skilled in jewelry manufacture or 
its branches, — and Mr. Jones was one of 
them. 

In 1843 gilt buttons were less in 
fashion, and then came reverses. Before 
this a Mr. Hatch had planned a machine 
which should do all the work of making 
a suspender button complete from the 
tin. Heand Mr. Willard Robinson per- 
fected it, and together they began the 
manufacture of trouser buttons. They 
were very successful, and during the late 
civil war had numerous government con- 


tracts. After Mr. Hatch’s death Mr. 
Robinson bought his interest, and carried 
on a large business until his death in 
1879. The business has changed hands 
since, but is to-day a very interesting one. 
It has been more strictly a button busi- 
ness than a jewelry business; but some 
of its processes are similar, and the 
Robinson family have been agents in 
building up a section where the jewelry 
business has been carried on quite ex- 
tensively. 

A very early firm in the beginning was 
that of Draper & Sandland. A. H. 
Draper is now an insurance agent at 
Nokomis, Ill. His old partner, Thomas 
G. Sandland, died at North Attleboro a 
few years ago. They began business in 
1846, at West Attleboro, near Newell’s 
tavern, making buttons; but later they 
went into the manufacture of plated 
goods. Mr. Draper, a few years ago, 


























gave the writer some reminiscences which 
will be of interest here. 

“There was no jewelry manufactured 
in East Attleboro during my residence 


there. Before my going there Obed 
Robinson & Sons were doing quite a 
large business in gilt jewelry at Robinson- 
ville. Most of their goods were sold in 
the southern states by Otis Robinson, who 
made many trips there with very good 
success. There were several, then or 
later, who made plated goods, — Draper 
& Tifft, Ira Richards & Co., Stephen 
Richardson, H. M. Richards, Richard 
Everett, Henry Blackinton, Felix G. 
Whitney, and others. In those days the 
great bazaar for the purchase and sale of 
jewelry by the trade was the Western 
Hotel, on Cortlandt Street, New York, 
where the manufacturers had rooms, and 
where the merchants met them. After a 
while one or two started offices on 
Maiden Lane and Broadway, near Cort- 
landt Street, and the rest soon followed ; 
but they boarded at the Western Hotel, 
and continued to meet the trade there 
forsome time. William Guild and Lewis 
Robinson at South Attleboro, and Henry 
Robinson & Co. at West Attleboro, were 
among the pioneers of the gilt jewelry 
business, and pursued it many years. 
The story used to be told of some of these 
pioneer manufacturers, that at one time 
they were returning from New York by 
steamboat, when a heavy storm overtook 
them, and they became very much fright- 
ened, and thought the boat was going 
down with all on board. One of them 
began to pray and promised the Almighty 
that if his life was spared he would be a 
better man, and make a better class of 
goods in future. In 1835 the largest 
manufactory in Attleboro, except the cot- 
ton mills, was Robinson’s gilt button 
factory, which employed more men than 
any jewelry concern. About 1845 some 
of the above-named firms began making 
plated jewelry. There was not any 
jewelry manufactured in East Attleboro 
up to the time when I moved to New 
York. Many firms at this time had 
offices in NewYork, where they sold their 
goods at a hundred per cent profit, on 
eight months’ time, taking notes in pay- 
ment. In 1850 there was a great im- 
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provement in the character of the goods ; 
and they have continued to improve up 
to the present day, so that goods made in 
the Attleboros are in demand in all mar- 
kets. The jewelry to-day will compare 
in quality and style with the very best.” 

The first jewelry made in the Attleboro 
of to-day was made by J. B. Draper, who 
later moved to Mansfield, the next town 
north, and became a member of the firm 
of Merritt & Draper. This firm was suc- 
ceeded later by H. D. Merritt & Co. of 
North Attleboro, who started about 1830. 
From 1830 to 1850 new firms started, 
and the business began to assume some 
prominence. 

The first firm established at North 
Attleboro was that of Draper & Tifft, 
composed of Josiah Draper and John 
Tifft. In 1825 they began the manufac- 
ture of plated goods in one end of a 
blacksmith shop belonging to Mr. Tifft’s 
father, which stood at the juncture of 
Washington and Park Streets, beside 
Ten Mile River. Later they built a fac- 
tory, and did a good business in watch 
cases and seals. 

As indicated in Mr. Draper’s letter, it 
was twenty years before the business 
assumed large proportions. The _busi- 
ness was given quite an impetus during 
war times, and since then has grown 
rapidly, until to-day there are sixty or 
more firms in the jewelry business and 
its branches at North Attleboro, and as 
many more at Attleboro. At the latter 
place J. M. Bates has built up a large 
business in watch cases, and owns several 
factories besides the one where the cases 
are made. Two large factories have 
lately been completed in the same town. 
One of these, for R. F. Simmons & Co., 
celebrated chain makers, is two hundred 
and thirty-five feet long, three stories 
in height. This firm is not only a lead- 
ing one for all kinds of chains, but makes 
a bewildering variety of guards, seals and 
lockets. The other factory, of nearly the 
same size, is W. H. Wilmarth & Co.’s — 
also large manufacturers and exporters. 

There has been a great improvement 
in machinery for making jewelry, and 
the epithet “Attleboro jewelry” no 
longer conveys of necessity, as it once 
did, the idea of cheap quality. The use 
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of seamless wire, or wire coated with gold, 
so as not to show a seam where it is put 
on, has been a great help. Several firms 
have branched off into the manufacture of 
silver novelties. The Whiting Manufac- 
turing Company at North Attleboro has 
for years stood at the head perhaps for 
this line of goods, including not only 
novelties, but standard silverware. This 
section of the industry has kept up to 
all requirements. New and attractive 
styles of chains, pins, lockets, bracelets 
and collar and cuff buttons, besides every 
conceivable thing in the way of silver 
ornaments for the hair, for belts, for 
pocketbooks, for match safes, for innu- 
merable purposes, are made in astonish- 
ing quantities. 

The Attleboros have an invested cap- 
ital of three millions, and employ nearly 
four thousand people, a goodly percent- 
age of them women. ‘They turn out an- 
nually five and one half millions dollars’ 
worth of goods, pay in wages one and 
three quarters millions of dollars, and 
consume stock to the value of a million 
and a half. 

Both towns rank high in the character 
of their schools, each has a good public 
library, an efficient fire department, good 
waterworks, and electric street lighting. 
They have all the common social organi- 
zations, and they have a large agricultural 
association which owns considerable prop- 
erty and gives an excellent annual fair. 
In fact, in the estimation of their own 
people, at any rate, who enjoy their privi- 
leges and know their good points, they 
are pretty nearly model towns. Harvard 
and Brown, Smith and Wellesley contain 
many Attleboro names. Ex-President 
Robinson of Brown University, who lately 
died, was born in Attleboro. 

Rehoboth has grown in grace and 
goodness, but not much in numbers. 
Her children have risen up to call her 
blessed, and there are many who look 
back lovingly to her quiet home life and 
her fertile farms. Manufacturing has not 
been large in her territory. No railroad 
vexes her borders, and no great enter- 
prise of any kind attracts her people ; 
but she has an enviable record of patriot- 
ism and good citizenship, a good record 
for her schools, her churches and her 
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homes. She has lost much territory to 
make new towns. The largest town 
among these offshoots has been that 
which is the principal theme of this 
article. Others have kept on in the quiet 
way marked by the mother town. Reho- 
both’s population in 1890 was seventeen 
hundred and eighty-six; the population of 
Seekonk was thirteen hundred and seven- 
teen; and that of Swansea, fourteen 
hundred and fifty-six. 

On the tenth of May, 1886, the Goff 
Memorial Hall was dedicated at Reho- 
both. The land was given by Darius 
Goff, a prominent mill owner of Paw- 
tucket. The hall occupies the site of his 
old homestead. The old house was re- 
moved to make place for the modern 
building. This cost about $14,000, of 
which Mr. Goff contributed $10,600, 
the balance being given in different sums 
by friends of the work, largely towns- 
people. It contains a high-school room, 
an antiquarian room with many in- 
teresting relics of bygone days, a library 
and a town hall. The building is the 
headquarters of the Rehoboth Historical 
Antiquarian Society, which largely owes 
its existence and prosperity to the efforts 
of Rev. George H. Tilton, recently one 
of the Rehoboth ministers. This society 
has done a work which might well be 
imitated in many a New England coun- 
try town. The library contains, with its 
other volumes, six hundred and twenty- 
five volumes, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas W. Bicknell. Mr. Bicknell was 
born in Barrington, formerly a payt of 
Swansea, and his wife was born in Reho- 
both. The library is called the Blanding 
Library, in honor of the parents, of Mrs. 
Bicknell, who were Rehoboth people the 
name always having been an honored one 
in the town. Mr. Goff was present at 
the dedication, and Mr. Bicknell delivered 
the address ; while other descendants of 
the old town took part in the impressive 
exercises. 

Rehoboth has produced a goodly 
number of notable men. - Some of them 


have been already mentioned. Nathan 
Smith, professor in the medical schools of 
Harvard, Yale and Brown, Benjamin West, 
the distinguished mathematician, and a 
long list of learned clergymen, lawyers 
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and others have reflected credit upon the 
old town, 

Among those born in Attleboro have 
been Rev. Naphtali Daggett, D. D., 
president of Yale College; Rev. James 
Maxcy, S. T. D., president of Rhode 
Island, Union and Columbia colleges, 
one of the most eminent pulpit orators 
the country has produced; Hon. David 
Daggett, LL. D., chief justice of Con- 
necticut, and professor of law at Yale; 
and Samuel Robinson, the distinguished 
geologist. 

Another century now opens for Attle- 
boro; and the mother town is half a 
century older. Whatever changes the 
coming century may bring in of methods 
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of living, in travel, in ways of doing busi- 
ness, Rehoboth, we may be sure, will be 
true to her traditions and to her opportu- 
nities. Her now quiet meadows may 
awake to greater activity ; but her honor- 
able history will still remain a crown of 
glory. The towns which have sprung 
from her must feel the impulse of the new 
life coming, and they will profit by it. 
The city of Attleboro, soon to be, with 
new industries infusing life into her 
people, with her homes multiplied, her 
facilities increased, her privileges greater, 
her beauty unspoiled, shall continue to 
go forward, a glowing jewel among the 
many jewels which form the crown of the 
old Bay State. 
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By Frances C. Sparhawk. 


¥T seemed the summer 
% vacation of earth and 
sky. A sense of leisure 
brooded over the world. 
The great river flowed 
on as tranquilly as if 
the sweeping rush of its 
spring torrent were impossible to it. 
Beyond this river the fields of grain 
stood motionless in the midsummer, save 
where a zephyr in its lazy passage stirred 
some lighter sheaf. So the hour of high 
noon passed; and as it passed, beyond 
the river on the white man’s settlements 
the stir of human life began again, al- 
though languidly in the dreamy heat. As 
the eye followed the men shouting at their 
horses, the moving teams and the mowing 
machines with their whirr through the 
distance, like the midsummer stab of the 
locust on the still air, it was led over vast 
fields given up to the skill of the hus- 
bandman, while fancy filled in other and 
vaster fields beyond. 

But on the opposite side of the river 
was no return of activity; for here from 
dawn to sunset there existed as a system 
none. Scattered about here and there 
on this Indian reservation were well-tilled 
fields; here and there men were to be 








seen at work; but these exceptions were 
too few to destroy the general accord be- 
tween nature and man. In all directions 
in which these Indian tepees might be 
seen were also to be seen men stretched 
in the sun or in the shade of these tepees, 
and within them were others fast asleep 
in the stifling air. There were, indeed, 
periods of activity; but too often these 
came in the night, when the dance went 
on or when some rite mysterious and de- 
grading was to be performed. The gov- 
ernment buildings were miles away; and 
to the east, west and north extended the 
sweep of the prairie, with here and there 
a tiny house with a few acres of tillage 
about it, but for the most part dotted only 
by scattering tepees, while on the right 
near the river lay clustered the Indian 
village. 

And yet even here was going on that 
endless battle waged from generation to 
generation, which will end only with 
time, —that battle between the oid and 
the new. In the sunshine before the 
largest of the tepees stood mother and 
son. In each face was sadness at the 
war of will between them. As the woman 
recounted at length the wrongs of her 
race, how could she tell that a white 
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man’s encouragement, a white man’s 
praise, rang in the ears of her son so 
that he scarcely comprehended her 
words ? 

“Go out among white men and gain!” 
she cried in scorn. A few scalps were 
all that the Indians had ever won in such 
contest, and the days for these had gone 
by. For his sake she had not been sorry 
when at his father’s death, six months ago, 
she had sent for him to come home from 
school. And then what more could he 
want, what more was there to have than 
he had here? Let him farm his land; 
she would like that. But he was an 
Indian, and he belonged among the 
Indians. True, his grandfather had been 
a white man. But his grandmother had 
always lived among her tribe ; his father 
had done so and would wish him to do 
it; and here was she, his mother. Was 
her wish of no weight with him? No, 
he must not go away from her; she for- 
bade it. 

She stood looking up at him, her shawl 
drawn over her head. The wrinkled face 
into which he was gazing with misty eyes 
was Indian in feature and complexion ; 
the little dark eyes that could look so 
fierce were full of tears, and the wrinkles 
that came out most plainly were those of 
grief. But the greatest sympathy could 
not have kept an observer from seeing 
that her Indian dress was much soiled, 
that her ankles were bare and her feet 
thrust into moccasins, and that as she 
shook her head and tried to look stern, 
the tears that ran down marred the paint 
on her face. The tears flowed faster as 
she perceived that the young man was 
not to be commanded and that her per- 
suasions had failed. Was there any 
power to hold him? Suddenly she 
caught sight of a figure coming from the 
Indian village. Her face lighted. The 
young man’s back was toward it. The 
mother talked on to him until the figure 
had come quite near on its way to 
another tepee. Then she turned. 

“ Istia, come here,’’ she called. 

The figure came up with the swift, 
light step of youth. 

“What is it, Pashak?’”’ 

She could not have been more than 
fifteen. She also wore her shawl over her 


head in the Indian fashion ; but she had 
on a pretty gingham gown, and shoes and 
stockings. After a moment she turned 
and spoke to the young man, and as she 
smiled, the gleam of her white teeth gave 
a sudden piquancy to her face. Then as 
she fixed her eyes on the Indian woman, 
a color rose in her cheeks. 

““What is it, Pashak?” she repeated. 

The glaring light of the August noon- 
day shone down upon the young man, 
tall, well-knit, athletic, clad in the uni- 
form that he had brought from school 
with him, a fine energy informing his 
Indian features and resolution glowing in 
his dark eyes under the pain that softened 
them ; upon the woman, ignorant and in 
a sense degraded, yet full of the instincts 
of motherhood as she understood mother 
love ; upon the young girl, a full-blooded 
Indian, yet under her dark and comely 
face and delicate form hiding the mind 
and coquetries and the heart of a woman. 

“Tell me what it is,” she said once 
more, looking at Pashak. 

“He’s going away,” returned the older 
woman, “going away among white peo- 
ple to get more learning, and to get 
cheated and wronged, like the rest of 
us.” 

Istia turned to Stephen. The color 
left her face; a certain fixedness came 
over it. Her lips parted; but she said 
nothing. 

“Yes, he’s going away this afternoon,” 
the mother went on. 

The girl’s hand clutched tightly at her 
shawl; her eyes fixed themselves upon 
the young man, — but she said nothing. 
There was a long silence. When at last 
Istia’s eyes turned from his face, she saw 
that she was alone with him. It had 
been his mother’s last chance, and she 
had caught at it. She had left Istia to 
persuade her son to stay among his 
people. 

The girl’s eyes dropped more and 
more. Stephen Hits-the-Mark stood 
watching her. With his eyes still upon 
her face, he drew nearer. She was still 
silent; but as he watched, two bright 
drops glittered a moment under her 
lashes and fell. He smiled and his face 
softened. Her very heart had shed 
these tears ; and they were shed for him. 
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“stia,” he said tenderly, “ do you care 
because I am going away?” 

“ Are you going away?” she whispered, 
still with downcast eyes. 

“Istia, I must. Thjs is no place for 
me. You see, I ought—” 

“ But you are not going for a long, long 
time?” 

“Yes, I must, because the chance 
comes now, and I must take it. This 
afternoon I must go.” 

“No, no, not this afternoon; not so 
soon, Stephen,” she pleaded. 

“ But I’m going in charge of some cat- 
tle ; it gives me my passage and some- 
thing besides, — and I have to get the 
money; it costs a great deal to go to 
school. Are you sorry, Istia? ‘Tell me.” 

He had come close to her. His hand 
was on her shoulder; in a moment it 
would have been about her. She turned 
upon him. Where was the exquisite soft- 
ness that he had seen in her face? Tears! 
Those black eyes were made for laughter 
and for mocking. ‘There was not a trace 
of tenderness, not a falter. She drew 
away. 

“If this is no place for you, it’s better 
you should go,” shecried. “ If you don’t 
love your own people, go among the 
whites ; it’s the best thing for you. If 
you can bear it, if you like it, we like it, 
too. We shall not mourn for one that 
wants to go away.” 

“ But, Istia, you go to school yourself.” 

“Yes, I go to the reservation school. 
I’m here all the time.” 

“Perhaps some day you'll go off, too. 
You'd like it, Istia.” 

She flung out her hand at him with 
closed fist, opening it sharply with wide- 
spread fingers, in the Indian gesture of 
repulsion and scorn. 

“Perhaps you think I’d go off after 
you,” she retorted, looking at him 
steadily. “Plenty of young men round 
here!’’ she added, and she tossed her 
head. 

Stephen stood looking at her, troubled. 
She was so pretty! Suddenly, he strode 
over the distance that she had put be- 
tween them. 

“But they didn’t all play with you 
when they were children, Istia,’’ he said ; 
and thistime his arm slipped about her 


waist unresented. “I was older than 
you, but we were always the best friends. 
Nobody could speed with the wings of 
the west wind like you; nobody was so 
quick and knew so well how to play, and 
what to say, and what to do, — and, Istia, 
nobody was so pretty. And it’s just 
the same now,” he whispered, with his 
lips upon hers. 

The girl’s arms were lifted about his 
neck now, and her head rested upon his 
shoulder. ‘And you will not go away; 
you will not go away from me,” she 
whispered back ; and she smiled softly as 
she felt the quick throb of his heart. 

“My dear little Istia, I cannot stay 
here. But some day you will come out 
where I am; some day you will like the 
white people, too.” 

The girl flung him off, and stood with 
her head thrown back and flashing eyes. 

“Some day I come where you are!” 
she cried hotly. “I never live to see 
that day. You think too much of your- 
self. Some day I like the white people, 
you say! That will be because you live 
among them? You make me angry with 
your foolish talk. You want togo. Yes, 
go! It’s all that white man that’s been 
round here.” 

She turned, and was moving away. 

““Won’t you say good by to me, Istia?” 

Until now he had never wanted to 
stay for any reason. He had always 
been fond of his little playmate, yet no 
serious thought of her had taken posses- 
sion of him. But she had never been so 
pretty as now, and it did seem hard to 
part with her. Yet he had not a thought 
of remaining. He was almost twenty, — 
a young man; the white people would 
call her a child. He must carry out his 
own life. 

“Won’t you say good by to me, Istia?”’ 
he asked again, standing there with the 
arm that had been about her waist still 
stretched toward her. 

But the girl moved away in silence, 
without so much as turning her haughty 
head toward him. How could he know 
that if she had yielded one inch at the 
tender tones of his voice, she must have 
thrown herself sobbing upon the ground? 
How could he know that her steps were 
so slow because her heart seemed too 
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heavy to be carried? And only a woman 
could think of that other reason for 
loitering, —that perhaps, after all, he 
might come up with her. How could he 
know that when she saw there was to be 
no backward glance from him, she turned, 
and her eyes were fastened upon him in 
tears P 


Prof. Rochester, sipping his coffee one 
fine September morning, and congratu- 
lating. himself that the college term had 
opened well, was called to interview a 
new applicant, a returned young Indian 
student whose intelligence and eagerness 
to learn had interested him during a visit 
which he had made that summer to the 
young man’s reservation. He had ad- 
vised the young fellow to go on with his 
studies, and had invited him to come 
and try it in the college where ‘he was 
an authority. Here the fellow was, not 
looking out of place in the surroundings 
of civilization and culture. ‘The professor 
welcomed him; and Stephen Hits-the 
Mark gave one evidence of his fitness for 
Anglo-Saxon civilization by entering him- 
self on the college register as Stephen H. 
Mark, — after much the same manner, no 
doubt, that many of the old Norse and 
Saxon names have been modernized. 

So the new life began, and lasted three 
years, until Stephen graduated with a 
good rank in his class. And in this time 
he had done more than make his way 
intellectually; he had to some extent 
made it financially also and had proved 
himself a genuine Yankee at catching up 
any work and turning it into bread, even 
if the butter was lacking. During the 
three winters he was at college he found 
work that helped to pay his way; in his 
vacations he worked in the lumber camps 
or turned waiter at some summer hotel, 
when he needed mountain air — and 
money. At the end of this time he be- 
gan to read law. The struggle for bread 
still went on. Help came to him from 
friends of the cause, — and this tided 
over the worst places. He still worked 
hard and studied hard, and was happy. 
He wrote to his mother regularly, although 
not with the freedom that he would have 
done had he not remembered that other 


eyes than her own must read the letters’ 


to her. He believed that she received 
them all. Very seldom did any word 
come from her; but she could not get 
people to write for her often, and she was 
well. He dreamed of the day when he 
would be rich enough to pay her a visit. 
And in his dreams of power and fame, — 
for he had these like any other ambitious 
youth,— did there mingle thoughts of 
his own people and desire to serve them? 
As he comprehended more and more why 
the friends of the Indians were endeavor- 
ing to influence legislation for justice to 
his people, he flung himself with a new 
intensity into his law books, that he 
might know how and when and for what 
to plead. The question of where never 
troubled him; he would do it where the 
people who heard had power to make 
things right, — before the white people. 
He would find many a chance also to 
teach his own how best to win their 
cause. 

And had he forgotten Istia? He had 
written to her, but she had not an- 
swered. Perhaps she had not received his 
letter ; but he had not the courage, in face 
of her anger, to write again. Yet when he 
told himself that he was going home to 
see his mother, he knew that the picture 
of Istia came before him constantly. 
But what comfort would it be to see her, 
when she had probably long ago become 
the squaw of one of the braves? When 
he looked at the girls about him, with all 
the attractiveness that dress and ways 
which he liked could give them, he still 
saw between his eyes and them the face 
and figure of the young girl with the 
shawl over her head, and in her heart 
the vehement if unreasoning love for her 
people ; and he still missed the beauty 
and sparkle that he found in her face. 

And Istia? She told herself many and 
many a time that there were plenty of 
young men on the reservation. And yet 
— she grew more thoughtful. 


Miss Marvin sat looking on with an 
amused smile. ‘To these people who had 
gathered that morning from the various 
hotels and boarding houses of that sum- 
mer resort among the mountains, the 
beautiful scenery had become too familiar 
to awaken enthusiasm ; for it is the heart 























of the worker that nature fills with the 
soothing of its rest and the inspiration of 
its grandeur and the joy of its loveliness, 
while it leaves the idler’s soul unthrilled. 
And, then, in these few weeks of summer- 
ing many of them had become secretly 
tired of “walking over each other’s 
minds,” and longed for a new sensation. 
Miss Marvin had seen through all their 
protestations of patronizing interest why 
they had asked her to bring her Indian 
girl, the Hampton student, with her for 
the summer, to this picnic. Here, as 
elsewhere, she had made warm and 
judicious friends for the girl and the 
cause ; but they were of different metal 
from these mere amusement seekers. 
However, even here might be better 
material than she knew of, — something 
might be gained. 

Her Indian, as Kate Seaman was 
called, was a slender girl of nineteen, 
erect and lithe, with marked features, 
dark skin, blue-black hair, bright dark 
eyes, and a face in which the sparkle 
came readily to the surface and flashed 
into brilliancy when her smile added the 
gleam of dazzling teeth and deepened 
her dimples into bewitchment, — a fine- 
looking, wide-awake girl, unmistakably 
an Indian. As the people about her 
questioned and talked to her with the 
courtesy that was habitual to them, the 
girl’s keen, dark eyes glanced from one 
to another as she replied, and Miss 
Marvin perceived that scrutiny and criti- 
cism were quite as keen on one side as 
on the other. Kate answered question 
upon question as to her home and her 
own language ; she gave name upon name 
in the Indian,— and musically enough 
they rippled from her tongue and were 
caught up with vain attempts at imitation 
and with laughter at these from the 
listeners. They could not learn to talk 
Indian as well as she did English, they 
told her; and as she smiled, Miss Marvin 
thought that her English, fluent enough, 
although sometimes quaint, and _ her 
accent like a foreigner’s, deserved the 
praise. 

At last she saw that the girl was grow- 
ing restless. She had the Indian sensi- 
tiveness, and she did not like to be 
made a target of, even if it were only 
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questions that were aimed at her. Miss 
Marvin suggested quietly to one that 
Kate be asked to sing. ‘Can she?” 
asked one and another in whispered 
accents of surprise. Some one had 
brought a banjo. The party gathered 
more closely, and exchanged looks of 
interest and low comments, as Kate with 
heightened color took the banjo. The 
first notes of her voice trembled ; but the 
song once begun swept her away on its 
own wings. A noise on the outskirts of 
the group, the arrival of the luncheon in 
one of the hotel wagons, brought impa- 
tience to the faces of the audience. But 
the noise ceased at once; for the driver 
of the wagon, after a rapid glance at the 
scene, sprang out and, hidden behind a 
tree as near as he dared to the singer, 
stood motionless, scarcely breathing, lis- 
tening and watching. 

Her voice was rich and her touch 
good, but neither had had training. Jt 
was her feeling which made her singing 
remarkable ; the hint of histrionic power 
was in these tones, in the pose of her 
head and the abandon of her figure, in 
the mobile lips and appealing eyes. She 
was not only singing, —she was living 
the song. 

When it was finished there was a 
moment’s silence, and then the applause 
broke out. Other songs followed ; and 
again she won the triumph of applause. 
The hidden listener heard all this. But 
there was more. He saw the pretty 
scarlet jacket with its gray skirt, the hat 
of gray and scarlet, the neat boots, the 
gloves thrown aside with her wrap, the 
whole face and air in which alertness 
had been toned by a more delicate 
touch. She was flushed and smiling. 
She looked about her. It seemed to 
him that her eyes fell upon the tree 
behind which he stood. A gentleman 
came up to her, young, handsome, with 
flaxen hair, and begged that she would 
accept the banjo with which she had 
given them all so much pleasure, and 
begged also for one more song. ‘The 
listener’s heart beat thick ; his blood rose 
in his face. He sprang forward. 

“ Tstia!” 

The gentleman turned, and recognized 
the Indian waiter whom he had seen at 
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his hotel and who he had been told was 
a law student. The girl stood motionless, 
looking up at him. She grew pale, and 
then her color came back and darkened 
her eyes and mantled her cheeks. 

“Stephen!’’ she said softly. They 
clasped hands, and to each the present 
faded before the memory of the parting 
four years ago. The radiance of the 
young man’s face provoked smiles from 
the group about him. 

“T told you you would like it,” he said 
softly. 

The girl turned away immediately and 
accepted the banjo, and began to accom- 
pany herself as she sang. It was a gay 
song this time; but Stephen could only 
see that she was happy ; he could not tell 
whether he had had any share in this. 
How long ago she must have forgotten 
those tears she had once shed for him! 
To him the memory of them had often 
been riches when he had seemed the 
poorest. 

The dusty Didymus of the party came 
up to Kate and, smiling sceptically at 
her assurance of being pure Indian, began 
an ethnological treatise, which brought 
anger to the girl’s eyes as they noted the 
interest in the faces of the listeners in 
his description of Indian habits and the 
almost impassable gulf between that past 
and her own present. “ Really,” he 
repeated to her patronizingly, ‘ wasn’t 
there a grandparent, perhaps some mighty 
hunter, among the pale faces, who lost 
his heart to a dusky forest maiden?” 

They were standing near the table 
ready for luncheon. The girlstooped and 
caught up a carving knife. She spread 
the fingers of her other hand over his 
head, and the knife flashed a glittering 
circle. “That’s the way my grandfather 
used to go scalping,’’ she retorted, and 
she tossed down the knife, smiling. But 
there was a sudden movement away from 
her, and a shriek from one of the ladies. 
Kate’s eyes widened, and she turned to 
Stephen, who stood beside her. 

“They’re afraid of a girl,’ she said, 
glancing down at her slender wrists and 
shrugging her shoulders with amused 
derision. ‘They don’t believe if I don’t 
show them,” she said to Miss Marvin the 
next moment, “and then they don’t 


understand. Don’t theysee this?’ And 
she touched the little silver cross that 
hung at her throat. The victims of the 
scare had come to themselves and joined 
in the laugh. 

That afternoon Stephen stood leaning 
against a tree near which Kate was stand- 
ing, looking at her as he talked with an 
admiration too strong for disguise. The 
touch of shyness in her manner made her 
the more charming. ‘They didn’t know 
at the school that any of the boys were 
here,’’ she answered merrily to his ques- 
tions, “or they wouldn’t have let me 
come. ‘They’re so afraid, you know, we 
shall grow just like the white people and 
flirt!” 

“Flirt!” he cried vehemently. “Oh, 
no,—that’s for a joke. This is no joke, 
Istia. It’s all earnest with me. Isn’t it 
with you? Don’t you remember once 
you— ” 

She pulled her handkerchief from her 
pocket suddenly, and a letter fell out with 
it. He stooped and picked it up, and 
handed it to her. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, holding it in 
her hand while her color rose. “It’s 
from William Kross. You remember 
him? He’s at Hampton now. He often 
writes me.” 

The young man grew deadly pale. 
For a moment he struggled to speak. 
“‘Istia, you don’t mean—” 

She interrupted him. “You don’t like 
Indian ways,” she said. ‘Why do you 
call me Istia? That’s not my name 
here.” And she laughed. 

“But William?” persisted Stephen. 
“You love him, Istia? I must call you 
Istia ; it’s like the old days when we were 
such dear friends.” 

The girl opened hereyes. “Aren’t we 
dear friends now?” she asked. 

He stepped to her side. “And Will- 
iam?” he repeated,—and his fervid 
eyes searched her face. She drew back 
and laughed ; and just then Miss Marvin 
called her: 

It was many a long day before Stephen 
found out exactly how the case stood. He 
did not even see it better when William, 
being at the North for the summer at work 
on a farm not many miles away, found an 
opportunity to spend a day at this beach 
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and pay a visit to Kate. She received 
both her visitors with that beaming satis- 
faction which may be comprehensible to 
a few white young ladies. The young 
men scrutinized each other with measur- 
ing glances; but Kate divided her favors 
with a hand even enough to hold the 
scales of justice, — and of the three who 
parted with courteous words that sun- 
down, only one was enlightened as to the 
situation. 

But those summer days in the snatches 
of leisure, and those summer evenings on 
the piazza, where she could answer if 
Miss Marvin called her and yet was 
around the corner where her voice 
reached only Stephen and where his 
tones could not reach the groups beyond, 
did for the two young Indians what since 
the world began and until it ends such 
opportunities will do for young people of 
every race and clime. When the time 
for parting came, Stephen went back to 
his reading with an added motive for in- 
dustry, and Kate returned to her school 
perceiving that she had never really 
changed her mind about Stephen; she 
had promised some day to be his wife. 

During the winter Stephen found an 
opportunity to go so near the reservation 
that he was at last able to pay his mother 
the promised visit. It seemed to him 
that she had made up her mind that he 
would be spoiled; and in spite of her 
joy at seeing him, he had much ado to 
get her to unmake it. But she did come 
to believe in him, even if she did not 
quite understand him. 


It was more than a year from that 
summer at the mountains. The tepees, 
cheerless enough in the summer sun- 
shine, looked hopelessly dreary in the 
October storm. All day long the gray 
earth and grayer sky had mingled in a 
near horizon of mist, and now the dark- 
ness had fallen early, and the wind howled 
all the more dismally and the rain fell 
faster. 

Standing where the force of the storm 
struck was a figure crouching with ear 
pressed cautiously against the canvas 
wall of one of the tepees, — a figure that 
more than once shivered with the cold. 
But the set face and despairing eyes that 


were turned up to the black night had 
more of distress in them than came from 
bitter weather. As the words of the 
speakers within the tepee came to her 
ears, she clinched her hands, without 
daring to make any other movement as a 
relief to her feelings. What if those in- 
side should hear her? Was it for such a 
fate as was being proposed for her there 
that she had spent her five years at 
school? Was it for this that she had 
come home three months before, with 
high hopes of all the good that she would 
be able to do here? Had she taken 
honors at her school that she might be- 
come the squaw of one of the most 
vicious Indians on the reservation? ‘This 
man, their chief, and her own father were 
there within the tepee deciding her fate. 
They were both angry with her, and they 
were quite ready to stretch even the 
power over her which their customs 
gave them. They were angry because, - 
when her father had assured her that her 
price in ponies had been all paid and she 
already belonged to Tzuzabup, she had 
tossed her head and answered that they 
didn’t do things in that way where she 
had been, and that she had no idea of 
becoming Tzuzabup’s squaw: he had one 
squaw already, and that was too much for 
a man like him. Her scorn had made 
them furious; but she had thought the 
matter settled. That evening, however, 
she had received the warning that sent 
her crouching here in the storm, her 
heart beating in terror. For they were 
plotting to decoy her from her tepee, to 
capture her, and take her to Tzuzabup’s 
tepee, that there she should be married 
to him. It was her father who was pro- 
posing this thing. Istia shuddered. 
Stephen had begged her to stay among 
white people until he could make her his 
wife. But, no; she would return to her 
own people and give this year of work to 
them. When he had warned her that the 
braves would want to marry her, she had 
laughed at his jealousy and reminded him 
how many true and good Indians there 
were, who could not be unkind to a girl 
who was trying to help them. 

But there was no time now for recol- 
lections, for anger, even for terror; for 
the thing was to be done that very 
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evening, She must fly. But how? The 
horses were corralled within a few rods 
of those very men as they sat talking. 
Who would help her? No Indian would 
feel that he had a right to interfere. 
If a girl’s father and her chief could 
not control her fate, then girls had 
become quite a new species. And they 
would say it was a bargain; the ponies 
had been given. She understood the 
squaws. Much of the trouble came 
from them; they were merciless to the 
young girls; they would surely betray 
her, —all but Stephen’s mother, who 
had warned her and who could not pro- 
tect her. There was William Kross, 
whom she had refused at school and 
who knew that she was engaged to 
Stephen Hits-the-Mark. William was a 
good fellow ; he was educated ; he would 
pity and help her. He could get hera 
horse, — for no one would suspect him. 
He must be near; she would find his 
sister, and get her to bring him to her. 
It was bitter to throw herself upon the 
pity of a rejected lover. But there was 
no time to hesitate. In an hour it might 
be too late. 

She was turning away to seek him, 
when a new voice in the tepee caught 
her ear, — William’s voice! It was he 
who was to decoy her from her tepee 
through his sister, who would know noth- 
ing. There was no hope, then. It was 
dark. She might hide; an Indian could 
do this. But of what use would it be, 
when there were hundreds of Indians to 
find, and in a country level and almost 
as treeless as a desert? At the agency 
was safety; but this was twenty miles 
away. At the agency was punishment 
for Tzuzabup ; but the crime would come 
first. If she should set out for the agency 
on foot, they would know where she had 
gone, and would find her. There was 
no law to bring her back; but there was 
what counted for more, there was force. 
Tzuzabup was roused ; he was capable of 
anything. There was only one chance, — 
a horse and a good start. She must try 
it. She crept on to the corral. The 
first horse that she touched pranced and 
neighed. Immediately the air was full 
of movement and the stamp of hoofs. 
Before she could flee, a strong hand 
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grasped hers, and Tzuzabup’s voice was 
in her ears. 

“T have you, Istia, 
I pay for you.” , 

Istia opened her lips in a scream that 
rang out into the night and made itself 
heard through the roar of the wind and 
the rushing rain. As the camp came 
swarming out in answer, her courage 
came back to her. 

“Let me go, Tzuzabup. I hate you. 
I'll die rather than be your squaw. Save 
me! Save me!”’ she called again. 

Those about her saw by the fitful glare 
of the single torch that blew and flared 
in the wind that she was struggling to get 
away. But Tzuzabup’s strong voice de- 
clared that he would shoot down any one 
who dared to touch her; and those near- 
est heard the click of his pistol. And 
had he not bought her? Istia tried to 
plead. The wind bore away her words 
faint with her terror. 

All at once the distant thud of a horse ! 
Then the sound of wheels borne over the 
plain! Even Tzuzabup lightened his 
grasp as he listened. Istia stood motion- 
less, gathering her forces. ‘Louder grew 
the sound, and the dark object came 
nearer. 

“Help! help!” cried Istia with sudden 
ringing clearness. And then she thought, 
what would one Indian more count? 

The horse dashed foward until the 
wagon rocked as it flew along. It stopped 
where the flare of the torch showed the 
figures fitfully, and a man leaped from it. 
In another moment a pistol was at the 
back of Tzuzabup’s neck. 

“ Stir, and I’ll fire !’’ shouted the new- 
comer; then to the others, “ Light 
here !”” 

Tzuzabup was disarmed so suddenly 
that he stood as one paralyzed. 

“Jump into the wagon, Istia,’”’ said a 
low voice. 

“‘ Stephen!” she cried, breathless. 

“Be quick,”’ he said under his breath. 
“Take the reins. Be ready.” 

She sprang up. With his pistol still 
pointed toward a possible assailant, he 
followed her. They were off! 


I hold you fast. 


Long before they could present them- 
selves to the astonished people at the 
agency, —for he was carrying her to school 
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there, —she had learned of the anxiety for 
her safety which had driven him to follow 
her and try to persuade her to go back 
with him. 

They were married the next morning. 
At the present time Stephen is preparing 
to put out his lawyer’s sign in a west- 
ern town, while Kate has become a wel- 
come member of the choir in the little 
church. When she is asked if they are 
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going back to help their people, she 
sometimes answers with a shrug that 
there are too many chiefs there; the 
white teachers, she adds, can manage 
them best, but she does not add that 
these are not invited to marry them. 
Neither does she add that Stephen’s 
mother is coming for a long visit, and 
that some day her little sister is coming 
to school. 
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Amonc the leaflets printed in connection with 
the present summer’s course of Old South lec- 
tures on “ The Founders of New England,” is the 
farewell sermon preached by John Cotton to Win- 
throp’s company at Southampton, as they were 
on the eve of sailing for New England, in 1630. 
“‘ God’s Promise to his Plantations " is the title un- 
der which the sermon was published, the text, 
always so significant in the old Puritan sermons, 
being from 2 Samuel vii. 10: “I will appoint a 
place for my people Israel, and I will plant them, 
that they may dwell in a place of their own, and 
move no more.” The sermon was published in 
London the same year. “ Printed by William 
Jones for John Bellamy, and are to be sold at 
the three Golden Lyons by the Royal Exchange, 
1630°’ —such is the imprint on the first edition. 
Another edition was printed in London in 1634; 
and this was “ Reprinted at Boston in New Eng- 
land, by Samuell Green; and are to be sold by 
John Usher. Anno 1686.” Like most of Cotton’s 
other works, so precious to his generation in New 
England and so commanding in their influence, it 
has not been reprinted since until now; and 
during the two centuries it has so completely 
disappeared that only in rare historical collections 
are copies to be found. The circumstances un- 
der which the sermon was delivered have even 
become lost sight of by the historians, although 
they were so interesting. For this sermon by 
John Cotton holds the same -place in relation 
to the Massachusetts colony which John Robin- 
son’s famous sermon at Delftshaven holds in rela- 
tion to the Plymouth colony. It was the farewell 
sermon to Winthrop’s company, as Robinson’s 
sermon was the farewell to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Yet the great historical significance of this ser- 
mon has been strangely overlooked. Robinson’s 
words have become classic. They are quoted at 
every Forefathers’ Day dinner. The theologians 
hold controversy as to what they meant; the 
historians speculate as to precisely how and when 
they were spoken; the painters venture to con- 


jure the scene. The sermon itself is not in our 
hands. Bradford even preserved no record -of it 
for us. We simply have Edward Winslow’s rem- 
iniscence of it, written down twenty-five years after 
it was delivered. Yet the address is famous, while 
Cotton’s sermon is practically unknown. Cotton 
was a far more famous and influential man than 
Robinson in his day. The departure of the 
Massachusetts colony from Southampton was an 
event which caused a sensation in England, while 
the Mayflower company was an obscure company 
whose sailing attracted slight attention. John 
Cotton, perhaps the leading Puritan minister in 
England at the time, came all the way from Old 
Boston to Southampton, to bid his friends God 
speed and to preach this farewell sermon. The 
sermon was at once printed, was printed again 
and yet again, and lies in the libraries. Yet no 
man reads it, and even the historians forget that 
it was ever preached. Its republication now 
among the Old South Leaflets is chiefly interest- 
ing in drawing attention to its historical signifi- 
cance. 


ok 
* * 


ROBINSON’S sermon at Delftshaven we know 
from the account given by Edward Winslow in a 
communication which he addressed to the Earl of 
Warwick and the Commissioners of the Planta- 
tions, and which he printed in 1646, under the 
title of “Hypocrisie Unmasked,” in reply to 
charges which Samuel Gorton had made against 
the colonies. He does not pretend to give the 
whole address, nor even the exact language. 
What he gives is as follows; and, although most 
of it is so familiar, it is interesting to consider it 
here, in connection with Cotton’s farewell sermon : 

“Tn the next place, for the wholesome counsell 
Mr. Robinson gave that part of the church where- 
of he was Pastor, at their departure from him to 
begin the great worke of Plantation in New Eng- 
land, amongst other wholesome Instructions and 
Exhortations, hee used these expressions, or to 
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the same purpose: We are now ere long to 
part asunder, and the Lord knoweth whether 
ever he should live to see our faces again: but 
whether the Lord had appointed it or not, he 
charged us before God and his blessed Angels, to 
follow him no further than he followed Christ. 
And if God should reveal anything to us by any 
other instrument of his, to be ready to receive it, 
as ever we were to receive any truth by his Min- 
istry: For he was very confident the Lord had 
more truth and light yet to breake forth out of 
his holy Word. He took occasion also miserably 
to bewail the state and condition of the Reformed 
churches, who were come to a period in Religion, 
and would goe no further than the instruments of 
their Reformation: As for example, the Luther- 
ans they could not be drawne to goe beyond 
what Luther saw, for whatever part of God’s will 
he had further imparted and revealed. to Calvin, 
they will rather die than embrace it. And so 
also, saith he, you see the Calvinists, they stick 
where he left them: A misery much to bee la- 
mented; For though they were precious shining 
lights in their times, yet God had not revealed his 
whole will to them: And were they now living, 
saith hee, they would bee as ready. and willing to 
embrace further light, as that they had received. 
Here also he put us in mind of our Church- 
Covenant (at least that part of it) whereby wee 
promise and covenant with God and one with an- 
other, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be 
made known to us from his written Word: but 
withall exhorted us to take heed what we received 
for truth, and well to examine and compare, and 
weigh it with other Scriptures of truth, before we 
receive it; For, saith he, /¢ zs not possible the 
Christian world should come so lately out of such 
thick Antichristian darknesse, and that full per- 
fection of knowledge should breake forth at once. 

“ Another thing hee commended to us, was, that 
wee should use all means to avoid and shake off 
the name of Brownist, being a meer nick-name 
and brand to make Religion odious, and the 
professors of it [odious] to the Christian world; 
and to that end, said hee, I should be glad if some 
godly Minister would goe over with you, or come 
to you, before my coming; For, said hee, there 
will be no difference between the unconformable 
[Nonconformist] Ministers and you, when they 
come to the practise of the Ordinances out of the 
Kingdome: And so advised us by all meanes to 
endeavour to close with the godly party of the 
Kingdome of Zngland, and rather to study union 
than division; viz. how neare we might possibly, 
without sin close with them, then in the least 
measure to affect division or separation from them. 
And be not loath to take another Pastor or 
Teacher, saith hee, for that flock that hath two 
shepheards is not indangered, but secured by it.” 

** 

THERE is one point in Robinson’s address which 
should be especially noted in connection with 
Cotton’s advice to the Massachusetts people at 
Southampton. Said Robinson, “There will be no 
difference between the unconformable [Noncon- 
formist] Ministers and you, when they come to 
the practise of the Ordinances out of the King- 
dome: And so advised us by all meanes to 
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endeavour to close with the godly party of the 
Kingdome of England, and rather to study union 
than division.” This point is emphasized by 
Winslow, whose purpose in his whole plea, written 
“at the request of some well-willers to the peace 
and good agreement of the godly, so distracted at 
present about the settling of Church-government 
in the Kingdom of England,” is to show both 
sides “ what this poor despised Church of Christ 
now at New Plymouth in New England, but 
formerly at Leyden in Holland, was and is, how 
far they were and still are from separation 
from the Churches of Christ, especially those that 
are Reformed.’’ Cotton, in his farewell sermon, 
said nothing about the relation of Nonconformists, 
such as those whom he addressed were, to Separa- 
tists, such as the Plymouth people were popularly 
reputed to be; but in another connection at 
Southampton he seems to have made this the 
subject of express counsel. This we learn from 
the letter of Samuel Fuller of the Plymouth 
colony to Bradford in 1630, preserved in Brad- 
ford’s Journal at the proper place (see p. 279) 
and also in completer form in Bradford’s Letter- 
book (see Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections, iii. 75). 
Fuller was at that time visiting Winthrop’s peo- 
ple, who had just arrived; and speaking of the 
entrance of Winthrop and others into church 
covenant, he says: “ Here is a gentleman, one 
Mr. Cottington [Coddington], a Boston man, 
who told me that Mr. Cotton’s charge at Hampton 
was, that they should take advice of them at 
Plymouth and should do nothing to offend them.” 
He adds assurances of the warm feeling of the 
Massachusetts men toward those of Plymouth; 
and Bradford, seeing in all a witness to the 
growing influence of the Plymouth principles, 
comments: “Thus out of smalle beginnings 
greater things have been prodused by his hand 
yt made all things of nothing, and gives being to 
all things that are; and as one small candle may 
light a thousand, so ye light here kindled hath 
shone to many, yea in some sorte to our whole 
nation; let ye glorious name of Jehova have all 
ye praise.” And it is surely a notable thing 
that the followers of Winthrop, leaving Eng- 
land with the warmest protestations of love 
for the Church of England as their mother, had 
hardly landed in New England before they 
separated themselves from the Church of England 
quite as completely as they of Plymouth; and 
that John Cotton, whose farewell charge was that 
they should fellowship the Plymouth people, as 
Robinson’s farewell charge was that these should 
study union with the Nonconformists, became in 
a few years the most eminent champion of Con- 
gregationalism in New England. 


* 
* * 


JouN CotTtTon’s position among the New Eng- 
land ministers and people during the twenty 
years (1633-1652) that he was teacher of the 
First Church in Boston was supreme. Professor 


Moses Coit Tyler, the most thorough student in 
our time of Cotton’s life and work, has spoken of 
his ascendency as “ more sovereign, probably, than 
any other American clergyman has ever reached.” 
“He was the unmitred pope of a pope-hating 
He had held a most brilliant 


commonwealth.” 























position in England before he came to share the 
hardships of this wilderness. He had had the 
highest reputation as a Cambridge scholar; and as 
rector of the famous St. Botolph’s Church in Old 
Boston, he had become renowned as one of 
the leading Puritan preachers in England. He 
was the revered friend and counsellor of Win- 
throp, Johnson and many of the founders of the 
colony, not a few of whom had been his pa- 
rishioners. The persecution which he suffered 
when Laud became primate in 1633 gave him new 
honor in the eyes of the Massachusetts people; 
and his arrival in Boston in the autumn of that 
year, and his immediate installation in the princi- 
pal pulpit of the little town, was a notable event 
in the history of the colony. Boston had been 
named Boston as a compliment and perhaps an 
invitation to him: “ with respect to Mr. Cotton,” 
are Hubbard’s words, where he tells of the 
naming of the town. From the hour of his 
coming till his death, “he wielded with strong 
and brilliant mastership the fierce theocracy of 
New England. Laymen and clergymen alike 
recognized his supremacy and rejoiced in it.” 
“T hold myself not worthy to wipe his slippers,” 
said Nathaniel Ward. Roger Williams wrote 
that some people in Massachusetts “ could hardly 
believe that God would suffer Mr. Cotton to err.” 
Hubbard says that whatever John Cotton “ de- 
livered in the pulpit was soon put into an order 
of court or set up as a practice in the church.” 
When he died he was given, Mather tells us, 
“the most grievous and solemn funeral that was 
ever known perhaps upon the American strand;” 
and it was commonly believed that the heavens 
themselves took note of the event. “ About the 
time of his sickness,” says Nathaniel Morton, 
“there appeared in the heavens over New Eng- 
land a comet, giving a dim light, and so waxed 
dimmer and dimmer until it became quite extinct 
and went out; which time of its being extinct 
was soon after the time of the period of his life: 
it being a very signal testimony that God had 
then removed a bright star, a burning and a 
shining light out of the heaven of his church 
here, unto celestial glory above.” 

We do not propose here to speak of Cotton’s 
life. Its significant chapters — his brilliant uni- 
versity career, the long ministry at Old Boston, 
the persecution, the flight, the powerful influence 
here as preacher and as author, the Roger 
Williams controversy, the Anne Hutchinson con 
troversy — are well known. His life was written 
by his friend, Samuel Whiting, the minister of 
Lynn, by Cotton Mather, his grandson, and by 
John Norton, his successor, and has been written 
by more modern men; although we have not 
to-day any adequate biography or critical study 
of the man and his writings and his unique influ- 
ence in New England. He has almost never 
been the subject of articles in the magazines and 
reviews. Francis Parkman wrote upon him in 
the North American Review for 1834; but the 
article is not an important one. Far more im- 
portant is the article by Rev. George E. Ellis, in 
the International Review for 1880, on “John 
Cotton in Church and State.” The lecture on 
Cotton, recently given by Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, in the Old South course on the Found- 
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ers of New England, will soon be published in 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, with many care- 
ful illustrations, constituting probably the best 
popular account of the life and work of the 
great minister of Boston. 

Cotton was a voluminous writer, the author, it 
is said, of nearly fifty books, all of which were 
sent to London for publication. A list of his 
principal works may be seen in Rev. William 
Emerson’s “ History of the First Church in Boston,” 
p. 85, in the Prince Library Catalogue, prepared 
by Justin Winsor, and in the valuable chapter on 
Cotton in Professor Tyler’s “ History of American 
Literature.” Cotton Mather says that he “was 
indeed a most universal scholar, and a living 
system of the liberal arts, and a walking library;” 
and this is sufficiently apparent from the range of 
his published works. His “ Way of the Churches 
of Christ in New England” is one of the ablest 
expositions of Congregationalism. His “ Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven” expounds his theocratic 
ideas of government. His “Milk for Babes, 
drawn out of the Breasts of both Testaments, 
chiefly for the Spiritual Nourishment of Boston 
Babes in either England, but may be of use for 
any Children,” was a famous catechism in its day, 
and was translated for the Indians. His “ Bloody 
Tenent Washed and Made White in the Blood of 
the Lamb” is his principal work in opposition 
to Roger Williams. 

* 
** 

Ir is extraordinary that such a man, held in 
such esteem, should have preached such a ser- 
mon on such an occasion, going from Boston to 
Southampton to do it, and that the fact should 
have passed unnoticed by his biographers and by all 
the chroniclers of his much writing and bewritten 
generation, and should have remained unnoticed 
in all the later popular histories, finding mention 
simply in two or three obscure antiquarian notes. 
Whiting, Mather, Norton and McClure, Cotton’s 
biographers, do not even mention this farewell 
visit to the Massachusetts company at Southamp- 
ton. Mather was aware of the’ sermon’s exist- 
ence, but he merely names it in his list of Cotton’s 
published works: “ There are also of his abroad 
sermons on the thirteenth of the Revelations, and 
on the vials, and on Rev. xx. 5, 6, and 2 Sam. 
vii., last in quarto.” McClure even assigns the 
sermon to the period of Cotton’s residence in 
Boston. The reading of the sermon itself should 
have prevented such a mistake, as its character is 
apparent. Mr. McClure was doubtless misled by 
the date, 1634, of the London edition from 
which the American edition was reprinted. 
But this was not the first London edition. There 
is a copy of the 1630 edition in the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, as there are 
doubtless copies in other collections. 

Johnson, Hubbard, Neal, Hutchinson, Barry, 
Palfrey, — in none of these historians of Massa- 
chusetts do we find Cotton’s farewell sermon 
noticed; nor in Bancroft and the general histo- 
ries of the United States. Palfrey, in his glance 
at Cotton’s earlier career, at the point where he 
notices his arrival in Boston, observes that “ at 
the departure of Winthrop’s colony, he made a 
journey to take leave of them at Southampton;” 
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and ina note he refers, as his authority for the 
statement, to Scottow, with whose “ Narrative” 
Barry also shows himself acquainted. But no- 
where do the farewell sermon and the memorable 
occasion of its delivery, of which Scottow gives 
explicit information, receive any attention. 

We naturally turn to Winthrop’s Journal as the 
contemporary writing in which we should chiefly 
expect mention of Cotton’s visit to Southampton 
and the farewell sermon. But when the Journal 
opens, “ Anno Domini, 1630, March 29, Easter 
Monday,” the Governor is already “ riding at the 
Cowes, near the Isle of Wight, in the Arbella;” 
and the sermon had probably been preached at 
Southampton just before that date, before the 
embarkation. Ifit was preached after the embar- 
kation, it is still possible, of course, that it might 
not have found mention, as the famous farewell 
address to their brethren of the Church of Eng- 
land, drawn up by the company, a week or more 
after that, while anchored at Yarmouth, does not 
find mention; but undoubtedly the sermon was 
preached before the Journal opens. In Win- 
throp’s letters from Southampton, however, we 
should certainly expect reference to this matter. 
Cotton was Winthrop’s friend, and there was 
probably no minister in England whom he held 
in such reverence. Cotton had probably paid a 
visit to the Groton home only four months before. 
On November 24, 1629, Winthrop writes from 
London to his wife: “It may be Mr. Cotton of 
Boston will come see thee on thursdaye or fridaye. 
Gett him to staye a night if thou canst.” No per- 
son in England could have come to Southampton to 
bid him and his company God speed, whose com- 
ing would have meant more. Yet there is no 
reference whatever to it in any word of Winthrop’s 
which has come down to us. 


* 
* * 


THIS strange omission is remarked upon by 
Robert C. Winthrop, in his life of the Governor. 
“In neither of the letters from Southampton,” 
he says, “is there any allusion to the presence of 
John Cotton, or to the sermon which he is said 
to have preached there; but such an omission is 
by no means conclusive evidence that Winthrop 
was not among the edified listeners to that memo- 
rable discourse. His ':iters from there are very 
brief; and he says, as an excuse for not writing 
more fully, ‘ Here I meet with so much company 
and business, as Iam forced to borrow of my sleep 
for this.’ And so we will still trust that his heart 
was encouraged by hearing the faithful minister of 
Old Boston, who was so soon to become his com- 
panion and pastor in New Boston, deliver ‘ God’s 
Promise to his Plantation,’ and follow it with his 
prayers and benedictions.”’ 

Referring to Scottow’s “ Narrative” as the prin- 
cipal authority for the statement that the sermon 
was delivered before the Massachusetts company 
at Southampton, Mr. Winthrop calls attention to 
the contemporaneous testimony, which so far as 
we know has been noticed by him alone, found 
in the following passage from the Diary of John 
Rous, a Suffolk man, under date of 1630: 
“Some little while since, the Company went to 
New England under Mr. Winthrop. Mr. Cotton, 
of Boston in Lincolnshire, went to their depar- 


ture about Gravesend, & preached to them, as 
we heare, out of 2 Samuel, vii. 10. It is said that 
he is prohibited fro preaching any more in Eng- 
land than until June 24 next now comming.” — 
Diary of Fohn Rous, Camden Society's Publica- 
tions, No. 66, Pp. 53, 54- 

With reference to this mention of Gravesend 
as the place where the sermon was preached, it is 
to be said that the ships for the expedition were 
fitted out at London, and probably lay for some 
time in the Thames. Many of the company may 
have congregated there and embarked before the 
vessels proceeded to Southampton, where Win- 
throp and others went on board. It would have 
been quite possible therefore, for all we know to 
the contrary, that such a sermon should have 
been preached to a gathering of the colonists at 
Gravesend. But‘Fuller’s reference to “ Mr. Cot- 
ton’s charge at Hampton” confirms Scottow’s 
statement that it was at Southampton that Cotton 
parted from the company and preached his fare- 
well sermon. The citation from Rous’s Diary 
does have some value as indicating that Cotton 
was already under close watch and that there 
may have been reasons why there should not have 
been much said about his sermon at that time in 
England; although in view of what we know of 
him during the next two years and the fact of the 
immediate publication of this sermon in London, 
we cannot attach great significance to this. 


* 
** 


Mr. WINTHROP and Charles Deane are the only 
ones of our historical writers whom we have 
found making any considerable reference to Cot- 
ton’s sermon, both drawing upon Scottow’s “ Nar- 
rative; ” although Mr. Deane, when he published 
his first critical note upon the sermon, had evi- 
dently not observed Scottow’s own exact words 
upon the subject, but discovered them after his 
note was printed. His two notes were published 
in the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, ii., April and July, 1848, pp. 151 and 318, 
under the title of “*God’s Promise to his Planta- 
tions.”” We give them both here, as being the 
only critical discussions of this notable address 
which we have been able to find: — 

I. “The first printed works relating to the 
settlement of the Massachusetts Colony appeared 
in 1630.* Among them are the ‘ Planter’s Plea,’ 
‘New England Plantation,’ and ‘ God’s Promise to 
his Plantation.’ The first is supposed to have 
been written by Rev. John White of Dorchester, 
England, who early manifested a great interest in 
the settlement of this colony. It is interesting 
and valuable, as it gives a minute account of the 
first commencement of the plantation. It is sup- 
posed to have been printed soon after the sailing 
of Winthrop’s fleet. The second is a letter 
written from Salem to his friends in England, by 
Rev. Francis Higginson, who arrived here in 
June, 1629, with Mr. Skelton. It gives his 
experience of the country after a residence of 
about three months. There were three editions 
printed in 1630, the first of which is supposed to 
have appeared before the sailing of Winthrop’s 
fleet. The last named publication, which tells its 


_ * “There is a slight allusion, however, to this colony 
in Smith’s Virginia, ed. 1629. 
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own story in the title-page we have given above, 
is interesting, not as a historical document, but 
for the associations with which it is connected. 
It was preached shortly before the departure of 
Winthrop’s company;* and perhaps in the cele- 
brated St. Botolph’s Church, of which he was 
rector for many years.f Some of his parishioners 
were about leaving him for a distant and almost 
unknown colony; but his heart was with them 
and their enterprise. No undertaking was 
attempted in those days without ‘ proving it by the 
touchstone of God’s word.’ And Cotton here 
draws largely from the Old Testament (from 
which our fathers drew the most of their theology 
as well as jurisprudence), in order to show what 
God has promised to his faithful people. J w#d/ 
appoint a place for my people Israel, &c. The 
preface to this discourse, ‘To the Christian 
Reader,’ was written by another hand, with 
initials I. H., and in our own copy we find the 
following query penned some few years since: 
‘May it not have been John Humphry, who was 
one of the six original patentees from the council 
of Plymouth?’ Humphry was chosen deputy 
governor with the view of coming over this year, 
but being prevented, Mr. Dudley was elected in 
his place. The writer of the preface says, ‘ Now 
because many may either not know, or doe not 
consider upon how full a ground and warrant out 
of the word of God that undertaking (which was 
the occasion of this sermon) hath hitherto pro- 
ceeded, I thought good (courteous Reader), leave 
being with some difficulty obtained of the Rever- 
end Author, to present unto thy view and con- 
sideration that which may in part give thee 
satisfaction in this particular. Ere long (if God 
will) thou shalt see a longer declaration of the 
first rise & ends of this enterprise, & so cleare 
& full a justification of this designe, and also 
in respect of any other ground and circumstance 
of weight,’ &c. This discourse is worthy of note 
as being the first printed work of which we have 
any record, of one who bore so prominent a 
part in the early period of the Massachusetts 
settlement. When we reflect that Cotton trans- 
ferred his labors from Boston in Old England to 
Boston in New England, and that the latter was 
named in honor of him and his associates and 
friends who came from the former, and consider 
also the occasion on which this sermon was 
delivered, it will appear by no means insignificant 
or uninteresting. Its contents are by no means 
remarkable. As we said above, it possesses nothing 
historical. But it does contain some most excel- 
lent advice and exhibits the true principles which 
animated our Puritan Fathers. We give below a 
few extracts from it— to introduce which we have 
trespassed thus far.” [Here follow extracts from 
the sermon. ] 

II. “Since writing the notice of this sermon in 
the last number of the Register, I have met with 
the following MS. notes of Prince, the chronologist, 
in his own copy of this discourse now before me: 
* By several passages in the sermon, it seems to be 


* “ Thomson's History of Boston, England.” 

t “It is uncertain whether this sermon was preached 
at Boston or at Southampton. We know he did preach a 
farewell sermon at the latter place. — Scottow’s Narrative. 
Prince’s Annals, p.” 


preached in England to a number of people about 
to remove to New England, and considering the 
history { of his life, and that he went to the 
Isle of Wight in England, in the spring of 
1630, to see Govr. Winslow, [he means Win- 
throp] Mr. Wilson and company, and take his 
farewell of them, as they were then bound for New 
England, it seems highly likely that he then 
preached this sermon to them. 

“* After I had wrote the above,’ he continues, 
‘I found in Joshua Scottoway Esq’s narrative, 
that Mr. Cotton preached this sermon to Govr. 
Winthrop and company at the Isle of Wight, as 
they were preparing to sail for New England.’ 

“IT give below the passages from Scottow re- 
ferred to. Prince, however, should have put 
Southampton for the Isle of Wight. 

“« Some of their choice friends, as the Rever- 
end Mr. Cotton and others, went along with them 
from Boston in Lincolnshire to Southampton, 
where they parted and he preached his farewell 
sermon.’ 

“Not long after this, Mr. Cotton’s farewell ser- 
mon (above mentioned) was printed at London, 
and since reprinted at Boston, entituled, Goa’s 
Promise to his Plantation, wherein he exhorted 
them to remember England, their mother, and 
that they should not be like those ungrateful 


birds, who when they had swum over a stream or | 


river, forgot the wing that had hatcht them.’ 

“ If Scottow is to be relied on, — and we have 
no reason to question his authority, as he was for 
a long period cotemporary with many of Winthrop’s 
company, and dedicates his book, referred to, 
to Bradstreet, then living, who also came over 
with Winthrop, — then the question would seem 
to be settled as to the place where this sermon 
was preached, namely, at Southampton.” 

«*« 

ScoTTow’s “ Narrative ” thus appears to be the 
sole distinct original authority concerning the 
delivery of Cotton’s farewell sermon at South- 
ampton. Joshua Scottow was an old man when 
he published his dolorous Jeremiad in 1694; but 
it is a clear and vigorous document, and there is 
no ground for questioning any of its statements of 
fact. Of the “ Narrative ” as a whole it is impossible 
to speak here; but it might well form a theme 
for special treatment, as it is so little known, and 
as it mentions incidentally many matters of his- 
torical interest besides Cotton’s farewell sermon. 
Incidentally, we say, for Scottow’s primary pur- 
pose was not to write history, but to wail. He 
felt, after the fashion of gray-haired men from the 
beginning who have looked back mournfully to 
the “good old times,” that New England was 
going to perdition; and he contrasts the time of 
the saintly Cotton and the rest with the ungodly 
present, for the sake of prophesying a still more 
disastrous decline. The title-page of his pamphlet 


t “ ‘Here is a gentleman, one Mr. Cottington [Cod- 
dington] a Boston man: who told me that Mr. Cotton’s 
charge at Hampton was that they should take advice of 
them at Plymouth, and should do ahler to offend them.’ 

‘** By this only passage in Govr. Bradford’s MS. His- 
tory, we find that the Revd. and famous Mr. Cotton 
went from Boston in Lincolnshire, to take his leave of his 
departing friends at South Hampton.’ _ Prince’ 's Annals, 
vol. 1, p. 245, Mass. Hist. Col., vol. 3, p. 75. 
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indicates so well the character of his work that 
we give its contents: — 

“A Narrative of the Planting of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony Anno 1628. With the Lord’s 
Signal Presence the First Thirty Years. Also a 
Caution from New England’s Apostle, the great 
Cotton, how to Escape the Calamity, which might 
befall them or their Posterity. And Confirmed 
by the Evangelist Norton. With Prognosticks 
from the famous Dr. Owen, concerning the Fate 
of these Churches, and Animadversions upon 
the Anger of God, in sending of Evil Angels 
among us. Published by Old Planters, the 
Authors of the Old Men’s Tears. Psalm 78, 2, 3, 
4. I will utter dark sayings of old, which we 
have heard and known and our Fathers have 
told us, &c. Jer. 6, 16. Thus saith the Lord, 
stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, & walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls; but they 
said, we will not walk herein. Boston Printed 
and sold by Benjamin Harris, at the sign of the 
Bible over against the Blew-Anchor: 1694.” 

The entire work was reprinted in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society’s Collections, fourth 
series, vol. iv., 1858. In the fourth volume of 
the second series, 1816, there is a brief memoir 
of Scottow, —we think by James Savage. “The 
first mention of Joshua Scottow, traced by my 
inquiries,” says the biographer, “is in the 
records of the Old Church, in the tenth page of 
which it is noted that, ‘Thomas Scottowe and 
Joshua Scottowe, the sonnes of our sister Thomas- 
ine Scottowe,’ were admitted members on the 19th 
of the third month, 1639. . . . He was probably 
the younger son, and brought from England by 
his mother, a widow, admitted of the same church, 
21 September, 1634. He was well entitled, there- 
fore, sixty years after, to call himself an Old 
Planter.” He became a merchant “of much 
respectability,” whose name frequently occurs in 
the affairs of the town. In 1691, three years be- 
fore the publication of the “ Narrative,” he pub- 
lished another pamphlet, which like its successor 
was a lament over the degeneracy of the times. 
It was entitled: “Old Men’s Tears for their own 
Declension, mixed with Fears of their and Pos 
terities further falling off from New England’s 
Primitive Constitution.” 

«*« 

CoTTON’s sermon as published in London was 
prefixed by an address “To the Christian 
Reader,” signed by “I. H.,’”’ — probably mean- 
ing, says Prince, John Humphrey. Humphrey, 
of whom Winthrop speaks as “a gentleman of 
special parts, of learning and activity, and a 
goldly man,” was one of the leading men in the 
Massachusetts enterprise. He had been chosen 
deputy governor of the colony at the same time 
that Winthrop was chosen governor; but he found 
it necessary to postpone his coming, and Dudley 
was chosen in his stead. The purpose of his ad- 
dress, as explained by Mr. Deane, was to bespeak 
kind consideration in England for the new plan- 
tation, to which Cotton’s sermon related. 


* 
* * 
THE sermon itself is a typical Puritan sermon, 


well worth reading again after these two centuries 
and a half simply as such. Incorporated now 
among the Old South Leaflets, which are sold 
for five cents, every student can procure it by 
addressing the directors of the Old South Studies, 
at the Old South Meeting House, Boston. The 
sermon bristles with texts. There are three on 
the title-page, besides the main text from Sam- 
uel; and every statement from beginning to end 
is fortified by appeal to Ezekiel xx. 6, or some 
clinching scripture. The sermon begins with 
David’s purpose to build God a house, and the 
blessings promised. The transition is easy to the 
blessings upon a plantation established by God’s 
people. A consideration of the three ways in 
which God makes room for a people leads to some 
words on the rights of the natives of the soil to be 
occupied. Then proper reasons for emigration 
are discussed, — the gaining of knowledge, lawful 
commerce, the “liberty of the Ordinances,” a 
better chance elsewhere. “Nature teacheth 
Bees to doe so, when as the hive is too full, they 
seeke abroad for new dwellings: So when the 
hive of the Common wealth is so full, that trades- 
men cannot live one by another, but eate up one 
another, in this case it is lawfull to remove.” So 
it is to escape certain evils, which are duly enu- 
merated, or to carry on some work pointed out by 
God’s providence. The latter part of the sermon 
is a charge to keep the plantation godly. He 
exhorts the departing colonists to “take rooting 
in the Ordinances,” to be “ not unmindful of our 
Jerusalem at home,” to “offend not the poor 
natives,” to “looke well to the plants that spring 
from you.” ‘Goe forth,” exclaims the preacher, 
in the finest passage in the sermon, “ every man 
that goeth, with a publick spirit, looking not on 
your owne things onely, but also on the things of 
others. This care of universall helpfullnesse was 
the prosperity of the first Plantation of the 
Primitive church. Acts, 4, 32.” The text 
referred to is that which declares that “the 
multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul: neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was 
his own; but they had all things common.’”’ We 
cannot forget here that declaration of the Plymouth 
company: “ We doe holde ourselves straitly tied 
to all care of each other’s good, and of ye whole 
by every one and so mutually;” and Robinson’s 
charge to the little band: “ With your comone 
employments joyne commone affections truly bent 
upon ye generall good, avoiding as a deadly 
plague of your both common and spetiall comfort 
all retiredness of mind for proper advantage. . . ; 
let every man repress in himself, and ye whole 
body in each person, as so many rebels against 
ye commone good, all private respects of men’s 
selves, not sorting with ye general convenience.” 
The true communal spirit was with the fathers 
of New England at the beginning. 

Cotton’s farewell sermon was not a great pro- 
phetic utterance, like Robinson’s at Delftshaven; 
but it was a notable sermon, preached by a great 
man, on a memorable occasion. It is remarkable 
that the sermon should have been so completely 
forgotten; and it is useful to have attention re- 
called to it in connection with these Old South 
studies of the Founders of New England. 
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